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ILLUSTRIOUS SIR, 


P GREAT part of The General View of the 
State of Portugal being indebted to thoſe 
volumes which your Excellency's conde ps 
afforded me the means of conſulting, I cannot 


omit this opportunity of teſtifying my grateful 


acknowledgment. 


Of the ſubjects which it treats, few are more 
competent to judge than your Excellency, who, to 
the various acquirements of the enlightened 
8 IRS; unite a comprehenſi de knowledge of 

A 2 every 
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iv DEDICATION. 


every branch of commerce, trade, nanufucture, 
and the ſine arts. 


Talents ſo ſuperior, animated by the patriotic 
virtues which are hereditary in your noble family, 
cannot eventually fail to conduce to the proſperity 
of the Portugueſe nation. May your Excellency 


have the felicity to ſee it realiſed, and thus add 
freſh laurels to thoſe which you inherit from 


your renowned anceſtors the ALMEIDA's and 
CasTRO's, who have rendered their names cele- 
brated in hiftory by their glorious victories in 


Ala, is the fincere wiſh of 


YOUR EXCELLENCY'S: 
Moſt devoted, and | 
much obliged humble Servant, 


UC 
London, 


JAMES MURPHAY.: 
November 22, 1797 | 
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PRE A Gi 


General View of the State of Portugal ſeemed to be a 

work much wanting in our language ; for the accounts 
our geographical writers have given of that country are 
very imperfect and full of errors; defects which the haſty 
ſketches of travellers cannot be ce to ſupply: hence 
E judged, that a more complete ſelection than has hitherto 
appeared, of the moſt intereſting particulars of a nation 
ſo nearly allied to us in every political point of view, wy 
not be unacceptable to the Public. 


In all works of this nature, much muſt neceſſarily de- 
pend upon the reports of others, and who are ſo likely 
to furniſh them authentic, as the - beſt authorities among 
the native writers? Theſe have conſtantly been my guides, 

in the compilation of the following ſheets ; though I have 
omitted to quote them upon every occaſion, that I might 
not incumber the work with a long liſt of authors; I 
truſt, however, that their relations, ſo far as they extend: 
in this collection, are appoſitely choſen, and faithfully 

tranſlated.. 
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tranſlated. This, together with my perſonal obſervations 
and inquiries, are the two ſources from whence are derived 
the materials of the whole; in the compoſition of which, 


it was my wiſh that veracity ſhould antecede all other 


conſiderations, If I have not attained this wiſh; if the 


ſtatements and deſcriptions be ſcanty or defective, the 


preſent unexplored ſtate of the country, and the ſterility 
of its topographical writers, muſt plead my apology. ' 


| Thoſe who have viſited Portugal can beſt judge whe- 
ther the Plates be accurate repreſentations of their re- 
ſpective ſubjects. I truſt they are. They have been 
engraved from ſketches I had made during my reſidence in 
the country, except Plates, I. II, XV. the drawings of 
which are by different hands; the Map is a copy from a 
Portugueſe one, x : 
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OF 


WEIGHTS and MEASURES made uſe of in PORTUGAL. - 


Arratel, 
Arroba, 
Quintal, 
Canada, 
Almude, 


Alqueire, 
Mota, 
Dedo, 
Polegada, 


Palmo Craveiro, 


#h . 


Covado, 


Vara, 


. U * 


a pound weight, A voirdupois. 

a weight of 32 pounds. 

a weight of 128 pounds. 

a liquid meaſure containing 3 pints. : | 

a meaſure containing the one-and-twenticth part of a pipe, 
or 23 quarts nearly. i 

a meaſure containing 23 pints. 

a meaſure containing 60 alqueires, or 1721 gallons. 

or finger, a ſpace equal to 4 barley-corns laterally united; 

or inch, = 10 points or lines. 

or palm = 8 polegadas, or 85, inches Engliſh. 

or foot, = 12 polegadas, or 14 palmos. Hence a Portugueſe 
foot is to an Engliſh foot as 122 is to 12. 

or yard, = 3 palmos. | 

or ell, = 5 palms. 


Paſſo Geometrica, or Geometrical pace, = 7 palmos. 


Braca, 
Legua, 
Graon, 


Geira, 


or fathom, = 10 palmos. 
or league, = 28,168 palmos. 
or degree, = 18 /eguas. 


NM. B. A Portugueſe league is now generally computed at 34 
ſtatute miles, and a degree at 68 ſtatute miles, 


a meaſure of land ſimilar to our acre, containing 240 feet in 
length by 120 in breadth, 


E R RAT A. 


Page 1. laſt line of note, for nine to ten read as 3 is to 1 
5. line 10. for of the beautiful read of beautiful 
15. — 8. for — quays 
37. — 12, for appropriated read adapted 
48, — 14. for copperaſs read copperas 
18. for allum read alum 
62. — 5. for or read beſides 
8 7. for or read and 5 
117. — for millions ſterling read millions of 3 : 
160. inſert Pax II. above CHAT. XXVII. 
170. line * for nation read monarchy 
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Situation and Etymology. 


5 the bh weſtern part of the Continent of Europe is 
ſituated the kingdom of Portugal, between 37 and 42 
degrees of North latitude, and between 7 and 10 degrees of 
Weſt longitude *. Its greateſt length, meaſured along the ſea- 
coaſt, from North to South, is exactly 100 leagues, and the 
breadth 35. The circumference comprehends 285 leagues, 
135 of which conſiſt of ſea-coaſt, and the DE. 150 of 
terreſtrial boundary Fe 


From the meridian of London, N. B. The Portugueſe compute by leagues, 

+ This calculation is formed on the a manner which we are under the neceſſity of 
ſuppoſition that each degree of the meri- adopting in the following account, to avoid 
dian conſiſts of eighteen leagues, and each the repeated calculations and fractions that 
degree of the parallel of fourteen; and would ariſe from reducing them to Engliſh 
that the kingdom comprehends five degrees miles ; as appcars by the proportion a Portu- 
and ſome minutes latitude, and three longi- gueſe league bears to an eln, which is as 
tude. nine to ten. A 
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It is bounded by the province of Gallicia on the North ; the 
coaſt of Algarve on the South; the Atlantic Ocean on the Weſt 
by Old Caſtile, Leon, and Andaluzia on the Eaſt. 


The moſt ancient name of this kingdom was Luftania; a 
name which, according to moſt Geographers and Hiſtorians, 
is derived from Lyſas, the ſon of Bacchus, who is ſuppoſed to 
have ſettled a colony therein. 7 


If we credit the learned Samuel Bochart, the word -Luf- 
tania' is Phoenician, derived from Luz *, which ſignifies an 
almond. And as Portugal was always fertile in the production 
of almonds, and it being cuſtomary with the Phœnicians to 
give names to the countries they inhabited from the fruits in 


which they moſt abounded, the conjecture does not appear 


incongruous. 


As to the name Portugal, it is generally allowed to be derived 
from a people called Cale, who anciently dwelt on the banks of 
the river Douro, and there founded a city they called Portu- 
cale or Portugal (now Oporto). About the year 1057 this name 
was extended to the whole kingdom, 


Portugal is included in the fixth climate, and in the begin- 
ning of the ſeventh. Its longeſt day, conſequently, is fifreen 
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® « Lufitania was ſo called from its plenty 
« of herbage, whereby ſo many cattle were 
„ fed and multiplied, that the Romans in- 
« vented the fable of the Luſitanian mares 
„% breeding by the wind. In Luftanis juxta 
% flumen Tagum, vento equas fetus concipere multi 
« auctores prodidere : que fabule ex equarum fer- 
« cunditate, & gregum multitudine nate ſunt : qui 
« tanti in Gallecid & Lufitanid, ac tam pernices 
«K wviſuntur, ut non immeritd vento ip/ſo concepti 


% wvideantur. (Tuſtin. I. xliv. c. 3.) Luis, ot 
© Lus, in Iriſh, is herbage, and Tan is region, 
6 or county ; Luis-tan, therefore, ſignifies the 
„ country abounding with berbage. Los, in 
„ Iriſh, alſo ſignifies the quick growth of 
& herbage— Names extremely applicable to 
« the ſoil of Luſitania.” | 
Colonel VaLLaxcey's Vindication of the 
Ancient Hiſt. of Ireland, vol. iv. p. 95+ 
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hours. And though under ſuch a climate we might naturally 
expect exceſſive heats, yet we find them allayed by refreſhing 
breezes; and in ſome of the provinces the extremities of heat 
and cold are ſo tempered, that the tranſition from one extreme 
to another is ſcarcely perceptible. To this happy temperature 
is aſcribed the extreme fertility of the ſoil; a ſoil calculated 
for the growth both of the neceſſaries and luxuries of life in 
abundance, as experience taught its ancient inhabitants, who 
were leſs ſparing of their toil than the modern. 


C H A P. II. 
: Modern Di viſion. 


PonTvoar is divided into fix provinces, or regions ; namely, 

1. Entre Douro e Minho, 9, Tras-0s-Montes, 3. Beira. 4. Efire- 
madura. 5. Alentejo. 6. Algarve. The two firſt are ſituated on 
the Northern extremity, the two laſt on the Southern; 
between them are compriſed the other two. Each province is 
divided into comarcas *, for the better adminiſtration of juſtice 
and each comarca has under its juriſdiction a certain number 
of towns and villages, which are governed by their reſpective 
magiſtrates, ſubordinate to the chief magiſtrates of the comar- 
cas, Having premiſed thus much, we ſhall give. a ſhort 
deſcription of each province, beginning at the North with 
that called 


A ſubdiviſion ſimilar to a hundred, or part of a ſhire, 


B 2 | 1. The 
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I. The Province of ENTRE Dovro = MIRO. 


This province is fituated between the rivers Douro and 
Minho, as its name imports; the latter forms its boundary 
towards the North, the former towards the South. Its length 
is 18 leagues from North to South; from Eaſt to Weſt it mea- 
ſures 12 leagues in the broadeſt part; in other parts its breadth 
does not exceed 8 leagues, The population of this ſmall 
province is eſtimated at goo,000, a much greater number than 
are contained in the ſame extent of territory in any other part. 
of the Kingdom. 


As a numerous population is one of the beſt criterions of 
induſtry, we can have the leſs doubt of what the Portugueſe 
affirm concerning the flouriſhing ſtate of this province. Of 
black cattle it contains 400,000, and more than a million of 


| ſheep. Its ſtaple trade is wine; for a great part of that pro- 


perly called Port wine is made here. It alſo yields large 
quantities of flax, of which the women are the.chief manu- 
facturers. Fruits of various kinds, particularly oranges, 
lemons, walnuts, and cheſnuts, grow here in great plenty, as 


appears by the following inſtances. 


An orange-tree has been known to yield five cart loads of 
oranges at a time, From a walnut-tree has been gathered a 
moya * of nuts. The different ramifications of a vine-roor 
have been known to bear ſuch a quantity of grapes in a ſea- 
ſon, as yielded a pipe of wine .- Doctor Fobn de Barros, in 


* See the Table of Weights and Meaſures. 
t Caftroe's Mappa de Portugal, tom. i. p. 47+ 
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his deſcription of this province, ſays, that there are trees in it 
of immenſe magnitude; among thoſe he inſtances, is one, the 
hollow of which contained ten men on horſeback; an aſſertion 
corroborated by one of the cavaliers, namely, the Marquis de 
Villa-Real. ö : 

Among its plantations of ever-greens, are the laurel, holm, 
plantain, box, myrtle, yew, and cypreſs. The high fate of 
cultivation to which the valleys are brought; the number of 
its rivers and ſprings, the fertility of the ſoil in general, the 
ſalubrity of the air, and the number of the beautiful proſpects 
it exhibits, cauſed Jaria to ſay, If there be Elyſian fields 
„ in the world, they exiſt in the province of Entre Douro e 
« Minho,” 


It contains two cities, VIZ. Oporto, and Braga; 26 towns, of 
which fix are ſea-ports; three Collegiate churches ; 1400 
churches and chapels; 130 monaſteries; 200 {ſtone bridges. 


Beſides other manufactories, it has one for. linen, one for 


cutlery, and another for hats. Its inhabitants are hardy, 
induftrious, and enterpriſing. Next to Algarve, it furniſhes 
the beſt ſoldiers; and the greateſt number of the merchants 
of the kingdom, and of its foreign dominions, are natives 
thereof, Here the firſt Portugueſe princes reſided. It was the 
firſt that commenced the expulſion of the Moors, and, in a 
manner, laid the foundation of the kingdom to which its chief 
city gave the name of Portugal. 


II. The 
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6 A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


II. The Province of. Tr as-0s-MoNnTEs. 


Antiquaries, who wiſh to trace the original inhabitants of 
a nation, generally ſeek them in the moſt mountainous parts; 
for mountains have always been the aſylum of thoſe who have 
preferred their liberty, their hereditary cuſtoms, and ancient 


prejudices, to the laws of the victorious invader. Hence Tras-0s- 
Montes appears to be the moiſt probable place for tracing the 


Aborigines of Portugal, as being the moſt mountainous part 


of the kingdom. From the native writers we learn, that the in- 


habitants are robuſt, hardy, and very little addicted to vice. 
The gentlemen are reputed brave, active, devoted to warlike 
purſuits, and, like the Welſh, fond of tracing their ancient 
lineage. The people in general, ſays Faria, are rude, clowniſh, 


and ſpeak a corrupt language. The women of condition live 
exceedingly retired ; but the poorer ſort work, in common with 


their huſbands, at tilling, ſowing, and reaping. 


The province is 34 leagues in length, by 26 in breadth. 
Its ſoil is tolerable, but much inferior to that of the laſt-men- 
tioned province ; it contains, however, ſome pleaſant valleys, 
which yield corn, oil, fruit, honey, and a conſiderable quan- 


* tity of wine. Its principal manufactures are ſilk, for the fabri- 


cation of which article it has been long celebrated. The Duke- 
dom of Braganga, which was the patrimony of the reigning fa- 
mily of Portugal before they aſcended the throne, is fituated 
here. It contains two cities, namely Miranda and Braganga, 50 
towns, and 620 pariſhes. 


III. The 
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STATE OF PORTUGAL. * 


III. The Province of BEIRa, 


Which is the largeſt province of the kingdom, *has the ticle 
of Principality ſince the year 1734; the eldeſt ſon of the Prince 
of Brazil, heir to the crown, being ſtyled Prince thereof. Ir 
forms nearly a ſquare, being 36 leagues long, by 34 broad; 
and contains five cities, viz. Coimbra, Viſeu, Lamego, Guarda, and 
Aveiro ; 234 towns, upwards of 44 convents, and 23 nunneries. 
Coimbra is the ſeat of the firſt univerſity of the kingdom. 


Nature has been very laviſh of her favours on this province; 
it is bleſſed with a fertile, ſoil, pure and copious waters, and 
ſalubrity of air; yet, with all theſe advantages, as if the 
bleſſings of nature had palſied the hand of induſtry, we find 
tracts of the fineſt land left uncultivated. Such parts as are 
tilled, produce great quantities of wine, Indian cofn, rye, and 
nuts. Every kind of fruit known in the kingdom may be 
found here in the higheſt perfection. The inhabitants bor- 
dering on the ſea-coaſt are ſupplied with abundance of fiſh, 
particularly pilchards; and almoſt every part of the country 
affords plenty of game. f 


IV. The Province of ESTREMADURA 


Is 40 leagues in length, by 18 in breadth; the river Tagus 
paſſes through the centre of it, dividing it nearly into two 
equal parts. The air, ſoil, and productions, differ but very 
little from thoſe of the province of Beira; the land here, 
however, in general, is better cultivated ; particularly the 
corn, vine, and olive grounds. Santarem is remarkable for the 
growth of corn and oil; Carcavella, for the quality of its wine; 
and Collares, for the quantity and excellence of its fruit. 


In 
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In this province is ſituated Liſbon, the capital of the king- 
dom, and another city called Leiria. Its towns are 114 in 
number; pariſhes 462; convents and monaſteries 170. It 
alſo contains three colleges, and a tribunal of Inquiſition. The 
handſomeſt perſons of both ſexes are to be found here; and 


the pureſt dialect of the Portugueſe language is plan 
therein. 


V. The Province of ALENTEgO. 


This province 1s computed to extend 39 leagues i in length, 
by 35 in breadth. Its inhabitants are rated only at 300,000, a 
very inconſiderable number for ſo large and fertile a territory, 
Were its population to that of the province of Minho reci- 
procally as, their magnitude, it ought to contain upwards of 
four millions. This deficiency is aſcribed to various cauſes ; 
from its having been at all times the chief theatre of war 
between the Spaniards and Portugueſe; from its maintaining 
a. ſtanding army of ten regiments of infantry, and four of 
cavalry, which are recruited in the province, to the great 
injury of agriculture and population ; from a great part of the 
country being overlaid with ſand, and the want of water in 
many places. Diligence and ingenuity would ſoon overcome 
the two laſt obſtacles, but that can hardly be expected, till 
the inhabitants have more induſtry and leſs pride. 


Alentejo is reputed to have given birth to many illuftrious 
men, among whom are reckoned the celebrated Antiquary 
Reſendi, and the great Vaſco de Gama, the diſcoverer of India. It 
contains four cities, viz. Evora, Beja, Elvas, and Pertalegre; 105 
towns; and 358 pariſhes. Corn, oil, and fruit, are its three 

„ principal 
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principal natural productions. Its wine is not reputed ſo good 
nor abundant as that of the other provinces. 


VI. The Province of ALGARVE 


Is the moſt ſouthern province of the kingdom. Its name, 
which is ſuppoſed to be derived from the Arabic language, 
fignifies a fruitful. country; or, according to others, whoſe 


etymology appears more probable, it ſignifies a country 


ſituated towards the Weſt *. It is 27 leagues in length, by 8 
in breadth. 35 leagues of its circumference are encom- 
paſſed by the ſea. Don Alfonſo III. was the firſt who immutably 
annexed it to the crown of Portugal; and fince then it bears 
the title of &ingdom. 


This ſmall kingdom is exceedingly fruitful ; the corn that 


grows near Cape St. Vincent is accounted excellent; it pro- 


duces wine of a peculiarly rich flavor, Here are ſeen many 
groves of fig-trees; it alſo yields great quantities of almonds 
and raiſins, which, together with the fiſhery of its coaſts, con- 
ſtitute important branches of the foreign and domeſtic com- 


merce of Portugal. 


* Gharb ſignifies the Weſt; and according graphy was enlarged, the weſt of Africa and of 


to different dialects, it is written or pro- 
nounced Gharb, Gharv, Harb, Warb, Erb, 
Erab, Europ, as different nations pronounce 
the letter . This name conſequently became 
general to the weſtern extremities of every 
continent. . Before the Eaſtern nations had 
navigated the Mediterranean, and diſcovered 
countries lying more weltward, they gave the 
name of Arabia, or Gharb, or Warb, to that 
part of Aſia which bears the name to this 
day; and which was then the moſt weſtern 
country. But when their knowledge in geo- 


Europe became ſo many G. The name 
Gharb, and all the Gharbs exiſting at this 
day, ſignify the two ſides of the Streights of 
Gibraltar. From the Hebrew word pro- 
nounced Garb, comes Gharbin, given by the 


Languedocians to the weſtern wind, and to 


that part of the Mediterranean bordering 
on that province. Preceded by the Oriental 
article al, it forms Algarves, the moſt ſouthern 
province of Portugal, | 
Extracted from Court de GrBELIX. 


The 
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The moſt noted particulars relating to the foregoing pro- 
vinces may be ſeen in the following Table: 


Provinces — Minho Tras-os-Montes Beira Eſtremadura Alentejo Algarve. 


Leagues in length 18 34 36 40 39 28 i®Þ 

Leaguesin breadth 12 26 34 18 35 8 8 

Population 900,000' 140,000 520,000 635,000 300, ooo 93, 470 9 

Comarcas —— 6 4 8 | by 

Cities —— 2 2 x 2 4 4 3 

Towns 6 50 234 114 105 12 

Pariſhes 1500 620 1090 462 358 67 

Capital cities Oporto Miranda Coimbra Liſbon Evora Faro. 

Armories —— Viana Chaves Almeida Liſbon Elvas Lagos. 

Univerſities ——= — — I — 1 — 

Patriarch — — — — 11 — — 

Archbiſhops — 1 — — —— 1 — 

Biſhops — 21 1 4 1 2 1 

Inquiſi — — f — * d | 1 — 
——— — — 


8 III. 


Principal Mountains. 


_ Portugueſe have divers names for mountains and hills 

deſcriptive of their form and elevation; for example, 
Monte, a mountain; Montezbino, a little mountain, larger than 
a hill; Outeiro, a hill; Outeirinbo, a hillock ; Serra, a very lofty 
mountain, whoſe ſurface exhibits various inequalities ; Ser- 
rania, a cluſter of mountains; Penha, a rocky precipice. Few 
countries exhibit a greater variety of each kind of theſe than 
Portugal. The various inequalities of the ſurface of the 
country in general, may be compared to the face of the great 
j Atlantic Ocean on the day ſucceeding a violent ſtorm, 


| | | Its 


e 
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Its mountains, for the moſt part, are diſtributed either into 
chains or cluſters. The former extend from different parts of 
Spain, one branch enters the province of Tras-os- Montes near the 
town of Chaves; another the province of Minbo, on the borders 
of Leon. A branch from Mount 1dubeda in Spain enters Portugal 
near the city of Guarda. It is obſerved, that their direction, in 
general, is from Eaſt to Weſt ; like that of the chief rivers of 
the kingdom. Whether they be branches of the Pyrenees, as 
is commonly ſuppoſed, or not, we ſhall leave others to deter- 
mine. We might, indeed, preſent the reader with many cu- 
rious obſervations reſpecting the organization, production, 
and other properties of theſe ſtupendous heights, were we 
inclined to adopt traditionary reports; but ſuch teſtimonies | 
we ſhall cautiouſly reject, and be ſilent where we cannot at leaſt 5 
have probability for our guide. 


Arrabida is a very lofty mountain, or rather a chain of 
mountains, in the province of Eftremadura, running from 
N. E. to S. W. On the moſt bleak and ſplitary part of it is a con- 
vent of Friars of the rigid order of St. Francis. And on another 
part, anciently called the Promontory of Neptune, there ſtood. 
a temple dedicated to that falſe divinity. Among other an- 
cient veſtiges found here, was a ſtatue of bronze, and various 
inſcriptional ſtones, of which no trace remains at this day. 
"8 It is very remarkable, if what the Portugueſe writers mention 


= of this mountain be true, to wit, that every part of it is free 

9 | from venemous reptiles. A kind of variegated marble is found 

3 in it, which, when poliſked, has a beautiful appearance. 

* 1. " . 

9 Cintra, one of the moſt celebrated mountains in Europe, is 

4 ſituated about five leagues 8. W. of Liſbon, To navigators it ; 
"7 9 25 © is 
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is well known, as being be moſt weſterly part of all Europe. 
The cape contiguous to it, which is called the Rock of Cintra, 
was named by the ancicnt geographers the Promontory of the 
Moon, or Hierna according to Strabo. Both the organization 
and mineral productions of this mountain are well worthy 
the attention of the judicious naturaliſt ; the whole ſurface of 
it being compoſed of looſe ſhattered rocks, of immenſe ſize, 


ſcattered about as if forced out of the bowels of the earth by 
ſome violent exploſion, 


; * 
The antiquary alſo would find here ſomething to arreſt his 
attention. On the weſtern ſide is a fine ancient bath in tolerable 
preſervation; the remains of an ancient fortification, with its 


dilapidated towers, and ſeveral other veſtiges, apparently of 
Moorith origin. 


Estrella. In the province of Beira is ſituated the mountain 
of Eſtrella, anciently called Herminius, Its ſummit is covered 
with ſnow the greateſt part of the year. On one of its ridges. 
is a famous lake, of which we fhall ſpeak hereafter. Three 
large rivers, namely the Zezere, the Alva, and the Mondego, 
derive their ſources from different parts of the baſe of this. 
mountain. As to its height we cannot ſpeak with certainty, 
fince it has not been yet accurately aſcertained ;. nor, indeed, 
that of any other mountain in the kingdom, ſo far as our 
inquiry has extended; hence we are under the e of 
paſling over that particular in filence. . 

Montejunto, anciently called Tagrus, or Sagrus, is ſituated in 
the province of Eſtremadura. Its circumference is. computed 
at four leagues. There are two lakes of water on its. ſum- 


mit. 


„ns . 
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mit. Every part of it ſo abounds in rich paſture, that it was 
celebrated among the ancients for the fecundity and fleetneſs 
of its horſes. ; . 

Of is a famous chain of mountains, ſeven leagues long, 
by two and & half broad, ſituated between Evora and Eſtremoꝛ 
in the province of Alentejo. In a garden belonging to a con- 
vent of friars, perched on a part of this mountain, is a lemon- 
tree, that has been known to produce ten thouſand lemons in 
a year, as affirmed by Jobn Salgado de Aranjo, in his deſcription 
of Alentejo. 


N 
Principal Rivers and Lakes. 


O˙ of of the chief cauſes of the depreſſed: ſtate of agriculture 

in Portugal, is aſcribed to the want of inland navigation 
notwithſtanding there are but few countries of its magnitude 
better watered, or better adapted for the conſtruction of ca- 
nals; for, according to Caſtre's Mappa de Portugal, it contains 
260 rivers great and ſmall. 


The principal rivers are, the Tagus, the Douro, the Minbo, 
and the Guadiana. The firſt might be made navigable from 
Liſbon to Alcantara on the frontiers of Spain, that is about 50 
leagues, for a ſum conſiderably leſs than has been expended 
on ſome of the canals of * or of Ireland. And very 

few, 
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i few, perhaps, who underſtand hydraulicks will deny but that 
it is practicable, by means of the ſame river, to open a com- 
il munication between the capitals of Spain and Portugal; and 
10 conſequently between the reſpective cities, towns, and villages 
1 | on its borders in both Kingdoms, for the ſpace, of 400 miles 
and upwards. 


The reader will the readier admit the practicability of the 
above, on confidering that the Tagus, beſides being from its 
own ſource an abundant river, is farther augmented by the 
contribution of ninety inferior rivers and ſtreams. 

The nature of the rivers Douro and Minbo apparently renders 
them alſo ſuſceptible of ſimilar improvements; not to mention 
the interſecting canals that might be formed from one river to 
another, in various parts of the kingdom. Thus the farmers 
of the interior provinces might be enabled to bring the 
produce of their fields to the market at a trifling expence; 
whereas, according to the preſent order of things, they are 
obliged to reſtri& the culture of grain to very little more than 
they can ſell to the neighbouring inhabitants, as the expence 
of carriage from Beira Alto, or the interior of Alentejo to 
Liſbon, is very little leſs than from Philadelphia. The im- 
portance of the ſubject muſt 82 our apology for the length 
of this digreſſion. 
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The Tagus. Portugal is indebted to Spain for its four prin- 
cipal rivers; of thefe the Tagus claims the firſt rank. This 
celebrated river has its ſource in the mountain of Molina, at 
the extremity of Caſtile next' ro Aragon; thence it winds its 
courſe; for the moſt part, due Weſt, till it mingles its current 
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with the Atlantic Ocean, after traverſing 150 leagues, of which 
Portugal poſſeſſes 50, and Spain the remainder. 


The tributary ſtreams by which it is augmented, render it 
very copious as it approaches the capital. Here it meets a 
branch of the Atlantic, and forms one of the moſt noble har- 
bours in the world for capacity, depth, and ſhelter ; ſhips of 
the firſt rate might with ſafety approach within a ſhort diſtance 
of the quay of Liſbon, 


There is one circumſtance relating to this river that is wor- 
thy of remark. In its courſe through Portugal it overflows 
its banks every year as regularly as the Nile, and inundates 
the champagne lands, particularly about Villa Franca and San- 
terem. Thus the ſoil is rendered ſo exceedingly fertile, that 
the farmers have often reaped an abundant crop of excellent 
wheat within the ſpace of fifty days from the time of ſow- 
ing the grain. And immediately after, Indian corn has been 
ſown in the ſame ground, and became ripe in nearly the ſame 
ſpace of time *. 


Theſe inundations, however, are often attended with bane- 
ful conſequences; for when the overflow is unuſually great, 
the water remains too long on the ground, whereby the corn 
is either totally deſtroyed, or greatly injured by mildew. A 
people even leſs economical than the ancient Egyptians, would 
long ſince have provided a remedy againſt fimilar diſaſters, 


® Vide Luiz Mendes de Vaſconcelles in Sitio de Lifboa, and Rafael de Caſtro in Deſcripgaon 
de P ortugal, : N y 


Eſtavaon 
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Eſtavaon Dias Cabral has lately made, by order of govern- 
ment, an accurate ſurvey of about fifteen leagues of the courſe 
of this river; an account of which may be ſeen in the ſecond 
volume of the Memorias Economicas of the Royal Academy of 


Liſbon. The reeds that grow on its banks near Santerem, make 


writing-pens, and were uſed as ſuch by the ancient Romans, 
according to Martial *. Artiſts prefer ſuch reeds to pens in 
drawing the outlines of landſcapes, figures, and ruins. 


The Douro, This noble river ranks next to the Tagus, which 
it rivals in copiouſneſs of waters. Its ſource 1s a large lake, 
without any apparent ſupply, in the mountain of Orbion in Old 
Caſtile; thence it paſles nearly due Weſt into Portugal, and 
falls into the Atlantic Ocean four miles below the city of 
Oporto, after traverſing about 120 leagues. It is navigable for 
large boats at the diſtance of about 22 leagues from its mouth. 
Its progreſs through Portugal is, for the moſt part, through 
deep valleys formed by oppoſite ridges of lofty mountains. 
Thus it 1s contracted into a narrrow, deep channel, which, 
together with the declivity of its bed, render it very rapid at 
times, eſpecially when augmented by the torrents that flow 


from the collateral mountains immediately after a heavy fall 


of rain. Theſe torrents are attended with many inconveni- 
encies to the people of Oporto; for, not to mention the im- 
poſſibility of ſhips approaching the cuſtom-houſe, all commu— 
nication between the inhabitants on the oppoſite ſides of the 


Nos, Celtat, Maber, Q truces Iberos : 
Cum deftderio tui pelimus : 
Sed quecumgue tamen ferentur illic 
Piſceſt calamo T agi notata d 
Marcum pagina nora nominabit. 
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river is ſuſpended for ſeveral days together, as no boats can 
croſs it. This inconvenience, however, might be remedied 
by means of a bridge; and we ſhould naturally expect that 
the ſecond city of the kingdom, and the capital of ſo flouriſh- 
ing a province as Minbo, would not omit an object of ſuch 
importance. Nature has pointed out the ſituation in a favour- 
able ſpot, apparently not more than 300 feet acroſs. It is evi- 
dent that the conſtruction of a bridge over a river of this 
breadth would require no extraordinary effort of art. 


The Douro, like the Tagus and the Pactolus, was formerly 
famed for its golden ſands. Doctor Fonſeca ſays, its waters 
poſſeſs aſtringent qualities, in conſequence of the quantity of 
tamariſk that grows on its banks. Few rivers exhibit to the 
eye of the artiſt more inviting ſcenes than the Douro, in its 
paſſage through the province of Minho “. 


The Guadiana takes its riſe in New Caſtile in the territory of 
Albambra, from a lake called Roidera, a name which the river 
bears for about eight leagues from its ſource, then it diſap- 
pears and runs ſeven leagues under ground . On re-appear- 


*The ancient names of the rivers of Ire- 
land and thoſe of Old Gallicia, (to which the 
rivers of Minho and Tras-0s- Montes formerly be- 
longed,) appear to bear a great reſemblance. 


Rivers of anc. Ireland. Of anc. Galicia. 


Dur. Daur. 

Daurana. Dourana. 

Brigus. Doure. 

Limni. Brigus, or Brigantius. 
Liboeus. Limeas. 

Madonus. Monada. 

Kc. Ko. &c, &c, 


See VaLLancey's Grammar of the Iberno-Celtic. 
Preface, p. xliii. 


_ might conſtantly graze. 


+ The land over this ſubterranean courſe 
is readily diſtinguiſhed by its perpetual ver- 
dure; and hence the Spaniards vaunt of 
poſſeſſing a bridge on which a thouſand ſheep 
The oxen that are 
fed on the banks of this river have always 
been famed for their ſize, as appears by an 
edict iſſued by John I. of Caſtile, in the year 
1368, which ordained that no ox ſhould be 
fold in his dominions for more than 180 
maravedies , except thoſe fed on the banks of 
the Gaudiana, for which 200 might be de- 
manded, . 


* 375 Maravedies are worth four ſhillings and eleven pence halfpenny, 
* 
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ing from its ſubterranean bed, it takes the name of Guadians, 
and directs its courſe from Eaſt to Weſt, till it enters Portugal: 
here it takes a ſoutherly courſe, dividing ancient Betica from 
Luſitania, paſſes through Algarve, and falls into the Atlantic 
Ocean, after traverſing, in all its windings, about 150 leagues. 


The Lima is a ſmall river, which has its ſource in Villa del 
Rey in Gallicia; it paſſes through the province of Entre Douro e 
Minho into the ocean, after a courſe of about 20 leagues. 
Pliny relates, that this river was famed for many curious 
properties; among others, that all who croſſed it no longer 
remembered the former occurrences of their lives, and hence 


it was called the river of oblivion. So prevalent was this 


opinion among the common people, that when the Proconſul 
Decius Funius Brutus made war againſt the people who dwelt 
on its borders, his army refuſed to croſs it, from a perſuaſion 
that it would deprive them of all memory of their children, 
their wives, and their country; whereupon the Proconſul 
ſeized the banners, and having croſſed the river, called each 
of his ſoldiers by his name, he alſo began to relate the tranſ- 
actions of Rome; and thus perſuaded them to follow him. 


The Mondego. The ſource of this fine river is in the mountain 
of Eſtrella, in the province of Beira, in which province it alſo 
finiſhes its courſe, after a ſhort progreſs. Many of thoſe who 
reſide on its banks live by the gold they collect among its ſands *. 
It is navigable from the city of Coimbra to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Its current 1s ſo very gentle at times that it appears not to 
move; but when the ſnow, which covers its parent moun- 
tain, begins to diſſolve, it flows with amazing rapidity, and 


® Rafael de Caſtro in Deſeripcaon de Portugal, 
inundates 
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inundates the low lands on its. borders, ſometimes to the no 
ſmall injury of the neighbouring farmers. It is ſaid to poſleſs 
the property of whitening the linen waſhed in it, without the 
aid of ſoap or any ſubſtitute. It abounds with fiſh of divers 
kinds, which are held in high eſtimation. 


The Minho was called by the ancients Minius, on account of 
the red colour of its water. Its ſource is in Gallicia, near the 
borders of Aſturias ;| from. whence! it winds its courſe from 
Eaſt to Weſt into Portugal, and terminates a progreſs of 37 
leagues in the Atlantic Ocean. In its paſſage through the 
province of Entre Douro e Minho, it forms the boundary 
between Gallicia and Portugal. It was probably from ſome 
mine on the borders of this river that the minium * was ex- 
tracted, of which Vitruvius ſpeaks in B. vii. C. 9. where he 
obſerves that it was brought. on Spain to R Rome. 


W a lake ſo called, which i is ſituated on "the ſummit of 
the mountain of E/rells, (ſee page 12.); its water is of a ſable 
green colour, and of a depth hitherto undetermined. It bas 
never been known to yield fiſh of any kind. John Vaſeu. gives 
an account of his having found fragments of ſhips' maſts 
therein; hence it is ſuppoſed to have a ſubterranean commu- 
nication with the ocean, notwithſtanding its being ſo far 
inland; the conjecture appears the more probable, from its 
being ſmooth or agitated according as the ocean is tranquil or 
rough; and it is farther added, that in ſtormy weather it 
makes a rumbling noiſe, that can be heard at the diſtance of 
ſeveral miles. There is one circumſtance, however, that 


By minium is underſtood that dark ver- whence it has obtained the name of the Erruſ- 
milion colour ſo admired by the Etrurians; can colour among the moderns. 
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pleads againſt this opinion, that i, the ſaltleſs quality of its 
water. 


OR Marvellu, in his travels wage Portugal, for the pur- 
poſe of collecting materials for his natural hiſtory, had the 
curioſity to viſit this ſingular lake, of which he makes men- 
tion in his memoirs. Having reached the ſummit of the moun- 
tain, and ſurveyed the lake, he ſent a boy into it, to whom he 


faſtened a cord; when he had ſwam the diſtance of 100 yards, 


there was an evident attraction in the water, as it nearly 
abſorbed him—a phœnomenon which he aſcribes to. ſome 
profound, inviſible vortex. HOSE 


Obides is a lake, ſituated near a town of the ſame name in 
the province of Eſtremadura; in form it reſembles a croſs, 
the longeſt arm of which extends upwards of two miles. Ar 
one end it has a communication with the ſea by a narrow gur, 
which is ſometimes ſo choaked with ſand by the northerly 
winds, that it forms a temporary barrier againſt the ſea. It 
receives the waters of three ſtreams, which, after accumu- 
lating for ſome time, burſt the barrier and precipitate into the 
ocean. The towns of Obidos and Caldas, and the neighbouring 
country, are ſupplied by this lake with various ſpecies of 
fine fifh. . 


Sapellos. Between Chaves and Monte Alegre, near the vil- 


lage of Sapellos, are feveral lakes, among which there is one 


famous for its immenſe depth, infomuch that, like the ocean, 
it is thought to be unfathomable. It is related that two 
divers, on examining it, found the water warm near the fur- 
face, more temperate lower down, and on deſcending ftill lower, 

they 
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they found it ſo intenſely cold as to benumb their limbs. 
This profound lake might be miſtaken for the work of nature, 
were we not aſſured that it was formerly a gold mine worked 
by the Romans. It is not above two hundred years ſinee it 
was dry; for it is recorded that Machado de Azevedo, lord of the 
diſtrict, preſented the Hfantes D. Fernando, D. Luiz, and D. 
Henrique, ſons of King Emanuel, with three collars. that. were 
made of. the gold taken out of the ſame mine.. 


EMAP V. 


Baths and Mrneral Waters. 


MONG the natural curioſities of Portugal, there are none; 

perhaps, more worthy of obſervation than its ſprings, on 
account of the ſingular properties they poſſeſs. Beſides thoſe 
we are about to mention, there are a great number-of others 
(for they abound in every province,) which we ſhall omit, 
either becauſe we think them leſs deſerving of notice, or that 
the properties aſcribed to them do not appear to be ſufficiently 
authenticated. . 


Caldas da Rainba. Theſe baths have been much frequented of 
late years by valetudinarians, not only from the different pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, but alſo from foreign countries, par- 
ticularly from Great Britain, all of whom are ſaid to have ex- 
perienced their ſalutary effects. They are ſituated in a ſmall 
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village named Caldas, in the province of PN about 13 
* North of ms city of Liſbon, 


The time is not exactly known when hs virtues af theſe 
waters were firſt diſcovered, but it appears, from different veſ- 
tiges of ancient baths found here, that they were frequented 
by the Romans when Luſitania was ſubje&t to them. How- 
ever that was, it is certain that from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century they have been held in great eſtimation. 
Queen Leonor, conſort of King John II., moved with compaſſion 
for the poor who reſorted hither, founded, or rather rebuilt 
an hoſpital for their reception, in the year 1484, and hence 


they are called Caldas da Rainha, that is to 28. * Lueen 


baths. 


To the munificence of John V. theſe baths are indebted for the 
preſent hoſpital, and many other improvements. The accom- 


modation and comfort of the viſitants, however, do not as yet 


appear to be ſufficiently provided for. Doctor Nunes Gago, who 
wrote a treatiſe on the waters of the Caldas, wiſhes there 
was a fund eſtabliſhed to ſupport a number of muſicians, in 
order to recreate the patients during the time of their bathing 
and drinking of the waters; he alſo recommends the eſtabliſh- 
ment of places for their amuſement and exerciſe. 


The reſpectable Doctor above mentioned, on analizing theſe. 
waters, found them impregnated * the following ingre- 
dients, viz, 


Iron. Marine ſalt. | Selenites. Fixed air. 
The elements of phlogiſlon, Abforbent earth, Argil. 
In 
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In the year 1776 they were analized in the elaboratory of 
the univerſity of Coimbra, and found to contain all the above 
ingredients, except the particles of iron. 


Chaves. The baths of this town are. conſidered the beſt in 
the kingdom for all nervous complaints; their waters are 
impregnated with the different minerals through which they 
paſs, as copperas, ſalt-petre, allum, and ſulphur. The Romans 
frequented theſe baths, and held them in great eſtimation for 
their medicinal qualities, 


Aguiar de Souſa, On the top of a mountain, in the pariſh of 
S. Mameda de Val-Leongo, is a deep well, which in ſummer pours. 
out a ſtream that runs for many miles, but in winter it. 
becomes quite dry. 


Aljuftrel, At the diſtance of half a league from this village 
is a fountain of water, of ſo acrimonious a quality that it 
cannot be drank even by cattle. Taken as a medicine, it: 
operates emetically. | 


Angaon. In this town is a fountain, from which iſſues water 
that is very cold in ſummer and lukewarm in winter, It is 
found by experience to be good for pregnant women; it is 
| alſo a good nephritic. | 


Batalba. Near this village is a fountain, whoſe waters are 
eaſily converted into ſalt. 


Braga. Within a ſhort diſtance of this city, in a garden 
belonging to a convent of St. Auguſtin, is a ſpring, the water 
of which, during the moſt intenſe heat of ſummer is fo 
exceedingly cold, that the hand cannot be indured in it for the 

| Y ſpace 
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ſpace of a few minutes without pain. If a bottle containing 
wine be immerſed in this water, it will inſtantly become changed 
into vinegar. There are many other ſprings in Portugal that 
have a ſimilar effect on wine; _— as thoſe of n Fer- 
rerim, Serra da Eftrella, &c. 


Cadima. In this village is a celebrated well that abſorbs 
every thing that is caſt into it, in conſequence of ſome occult 
vortex that keeps it in à conſtant ſtate of agitation. This 
phœnomenon has been mentioned by ſeveral naturaliſts, an- 
cient and modern. | 


Caldezes. In this village is a well called Tyja/, whoſe waters 
poſſeſs Alexipharmic virtues. The pebbles and gravel that 
are found in it are of a ſquare or cubic form. There is alſo a 
well in the town of Armamar, which is ſuppoſed to communi- 
cate ſimilar forms to the pebbles that are found 1 in it. 


Friexada, a village in the diſtrict of Miranda, nin is a 
fountain whoſe water is. exceſſively cold, and ſo corroſive that 
in leſs than an hour it conſumes fleſh-meat, leaving the bones 
quite bare. This has been proved by different experiments. 


Maſſouco. In this village is a ſpring called Xids,, which runs 
only during the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons. The inhabitants 
have obſerved, that of a fruitful year it expels very little 
water ; but of an unfruitful one it flows i in abundance. Hence 
the people of the diſtrict are accuſtomed to reſort thither as to 
an oracle inſpired with the fate of their harveſt, 


Santarem. In the neighbourhood of this town is a ſpring of 
ſalt water, 1 pop ages Mov its 22 f 2328 diſtant from 
me ſea. 

22 
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Eftremos. Near this town is a ſpring, which becomes dry in 
winter, but pours forth a conſiderable ſtream during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon. It is of ſo petrifying a quality, that the wheels 
of the mills which it works, after a ſhort time, acquire an 
incruſtation of ſtone. There is another ſpring called Fer- 
vencas, ſituated near the town of Temtugal, that has a fimilar 
petrifying effect, not only on wood, but alſo upon fleſh and 
many other "ſubſtances, as has been proved by repeated 
experiments. 


G: MA © VL 
Mines and Caves. 


1 HE mines of the provinces of Minho and Tras.- o- Montes are 

certainly the moſt ſtupendous works of the ancients 
exiſting in Portugal. Were proper ſurveys of them, illuſtrated 
by plans, to be publiſhed, they might throw ſome light on 
the manner of forming mines, and conveying minerals 
through ſubterranean paſſages; and it is to be hoped, that the 
Royal Academy of Liſbon, among its other patriotic reſearches, 
will not omit ſo curious and intereſting a ſubject. 


. 


In the province of Tas os- Montes is a place, ſituated in the 
diſtrict of A/farella, called St. Miguel das tres Minhas, wherein are 
ſeen three immenſe mines, generally ſuppoſed to have been 
worked by the Romans. The mouth of the largeſt, which 

| E has 
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has been cut through the live rock, is a mile and a half in 
circumference; and upwards of goo feet deep; at the bottom 
it meaſures 2400 feet in length, by 1400 in breadth. Part of 
the mountain through which it is ſunk hangs over a river; 
here, in order to form a communication around the mountain, 
the impending rock is indendent, and a road hewn through 
it at the height of 70 feet, large enough to admit a cart. In 
the adjoining vallies are ſeen heaps of rubbiſh, which, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, had been dug out of the mine. 


We may conceive with what labour and expence this work 
had been done, from the great number of ſubterranean paſ- 
ſages pierced through the mountain, and leading from 
different parts of the great cave in divers directions, in ſuch a 
manner that it reſembles a labyrinth. 


About the centre of the mine is a corridore, through which 
four men can paſs abreaſt. At the diſtance of twenty paces 
from the entrance is a lateral paſſage leading to a large 
chamber, of ſuch an height that, with the light of torches, 
the roof could not be perceived. On the right-hand ſide of 
this chamber is ſeen the head of another corridore. Purſuing 
the firſt corridore about twenty paces farther, there are found 
three others, leading to different parts. 


Near the above mine is another of conſiderable dimenſions. 
It is approached by means of a ſubterranean *paſſage cut 
through the bottom of the rocky mountain, of width ſuffi- 
cient to admit three carts ranged parallel, and of a propor- 
tionate height. Pillars and arches are conſtructed at certain 
intervals, where the ſubſtructure appeared incompetent to 
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ſupport the incumbent weight. At ſeventy paces diſtant from 
the head of this .corridore, is a large cave overlaid with water, 


whereby the interior of the mine cannot be eaſily explored. 


The third mine is in an elevated ſituation called Covas, The 
length is 2600 feet, and the breadth equal to half the length; 
the depth is 540 feet. The paſlage leading to it is fimilar to 
the above, but not ſo large; for it is only ſix feet broad, by the 
ſame height. There are many other mines, caves, ciſterns, 


and ſubterranean paſſages in this diſtrict, of which there is 
very little known. 


Near the village of Seixo, in a place called Val de Covas, are 
ſeen three caverns, each twenty feet in height. Their length 
and breadth is very conſiderable, as may be inferred from 
their containing olive plantations. The inhabitants generally 
ſuppoſe them to have been gold and filver mines opened by 
the Romans ; and they pretend to ſhew the veſtiges of a canal 
by which the ore was conducted to the river Orſeira, three 


miles diſtant. 


At the bottom of one of theſe caves is ſeen the head of 
a ſubterranean paſſage, now almoſt choaked with rubbiſh. 
Thoſe who have entered it affirm that they found large 
chambers, from which the above paſſage ſhapes a deſcending 
courſe, for the ſpace of a mile and half, to the river Douro *. 


In a part of the mountain of Montezinbo, in the province of 
Minho, is a narrow ſubterranean paſſage which leads to a cave 
For a more particular deſcription of theſe cellaria de Braga, whence we have extracted the 


mines, ſee Father Argote's Antiguidades da Char- foregoing account. 
| | E 2 of 
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of go feet in length, by g1 in breadth, and 12. in height. In 
the two oppoſite fides of it are ſeen the entrances of two paſ- 
ſages, ſuppoſed to have been canals, by which a communt- 
cation by water was opened 'to different mines within the 
mountain, and from thence to the river Sabor, diſtant about a 
mile and a half. The earth and vegetables about the ſides and 
top of this cave are in a ſtate of petrifaction. 


At a place called Cachaon da Rapa, i. e. the Cataract of Rapi- 
dity, on the right fide of the river Douro, is a ſtupendous 
cliff, entirely covered with moſs, except about twenty feet in 
height, by eight in breadth, of its face, which is ſmooth, 
Here are ſeen divers figures, ſome ſquare, and others of a dif- 
ferent form; whether hieroglyphics or letters is not eaſy to 
determine. The ſquare figures, for the moſt part, reſemble 
the chequers of a cheſs-board ; their colour is a dark vermi- 
lion, or Etruſcan, bordered with a fillet of light blue. 


Beneath the above rock is ſeen a cave reſembling a hall, 
hewn out of the live rock. Stone ſeats are placed around it, 
and a table of ſtone in the centre. In this hall is ſeen the en- 
trance of a grotto, in which Father Domingos Mendes, pariſh prieſt 
of the diſtrict, unhappily attempted to penetrate, in the year 
1687; having advanced a few paces, he caught ſome infection 
that obliged him to return ſpeedily; he was. ſeized with a 
tremor, his reaſon forſook him; in a few days he loſt his 
teeth, and ſoon after his life. The infection is ſuppoſed to 
have been communicated by a bituminous vapour proceed- 
ing from the grotto, for in the ſummer ſeaſon there is ſeen 


ooſing from the rock an oleaginous ſubſtance reſembling 
bitumen. | 
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e H A Ff. VII. 
Ports and Bays *. 


r the circumference of this kingdom, nearly one half is 

| waſhed by the Atlantic Ocean; forming a coaſt of 135 
leagues, as before obſerved (page 1.). On ſuch. an extent of 
coaſt, we muſt naturally expect to find many ports; tor, beſides 
being the embouchure of the four principal rivers of Spain, 
namely, the Minho, the Douro, the Tajo, and the Guadiana, all the 
' rivers that have their ſources in the kingdom have alſo their- 
termination here. Beginning at the Northern extremity, the 
- firſt port is 


Caminha, which is ſituated at the mouth of the river Minbo, 
about 62 leagues North of the city of Liſbon. The harbour 
is guarded by a fortreſs, built on a ſmall iſland ; ar each fide- 
of it is an entrance ; that on the North fide is difficult of ap- 


proach. Proceeding towards the South, at the diſtance of. 
three leagues, we come to. 


Viana. This port is ſituated at the mouth of the river Lima. 
The entrance is very narrow, and the harbour at preſent is ſo 
blocked up with ſand, that only ſmall veſſels can with ſafety. 


anchor there, The bar is guarded by a ä with five 
baſtions and two ravelins. 


What we are about to offer on this head, Mappa de Portugal, which is allowed to be the 
is chiefly extracted from Bautiſta de Caftro's beſt general account extant. 


Bst. 
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Eſpoſende. Three leagues South of Viana, at the mouth of 
the river C4vado, is the Port of Eſpoſende; only ſmall craft can 
enter, as its bar is ſcarcely two fathoms deep at high water. 
She town of Eſpeſendèe and the village of Faon are ſeated on 
the oppoſite banks of the river, contiguous to the bar. Here 
are three rifts of rocks, extending North and South for the 
diſtance of half a mile, between which and the main land 
there is anchorage for large ſhips, it being five or ſix fathoms 
deep at high water. The author of the Corografia Portugueza, 
tom. i. page 310, thinks it was at this port rhe fleets of King 
Solomon took in their loadings of gold. Indeed it is not im- 
probable that anciently it was a port of conſiderable trade, as 
the river C4vado paſſes through a territory wherein are found 
ſeveral deep mines, and the veſtiges of ancient Braga. 


Villa do Conde is a port at the mouth of the river Ave, whoſe 
bar is guarded by a fortreſs with five baſtions, deſigned by an 
Italian engineer named Filippo Terſio. 


Oporto has its entrance about half a league from the city, 
where the river Douro mingles its water with the ocean. Its 
bar is ſo very narrow and ſhallow, that large ſhips cannot 
with ſafety paſs it but in ſummer. The North fide is defended 
by a fortreſs, with four ſmall baſtions. At this port the pro- 
vince of Minbo ends, and that of Beira begins. Continuing 
our Southerly courſe, the next port we meet is 


Aveiro. Here the river Vouga diſembogues itſelf. The bar, 
which is three leagues diſtant from the city of Aveiro, varies 
in depth according to the movements of the ſand-banks; on an 
average it is computed to be twenty feet deep at high water. 

| From 
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From this bar to the town of Ovar, diſtant ſeven leagues, there 
runs a creek, or canal, formed by a neck of the ſea. On its 
banks are formed pits ſimilar to thoſe at Setuval for manu- 
facturing ſalt. The land about it is reputed extremely fertile. 
Proceeding eight leagues farther to the South-eaſt, we come 
to the bar of 


Mondego. The entrance, which is very ſhallow, is guarded 
by the fortreſs of S. Catherine. Half a league farther up, on 
the North fide of the river Mondego, is the town of Boarces, 
oppoſite to which there are fix or feven fathoms of water. 


Pederneira. Ten leagues South of the above bar, in the pro- 
vince of Eſtremadura, is fituated the bay of Pederneira, fre- 
quented moſtly by fiſhing-boats. On the ſummit of a moun- 
tain on the North fide of it, is a church, dedicated to Nez 
Senhora de Nazereth, celebrated for the reſort of pilgrims and 
devout perſons. 


Selir is a ſmall bay two leagues from Pederneiro. The 
entrance is through a narrow rift of rocks, inſide of which 


is a well-ſheltered cove or bay, upwards of half a league in 


circumference. 


Peniche. Five leagues South-eaſt of Se/ir is the ſound of 
Peniche. On the North ſide the water is ſhallow, but on the 
South it is fix or ſeven fathoms deep. About fix miles from 
hence, towards the Weſt, are the Berlengas, which are two 
ſmall iſlands ſurrounded by many rocks. Proceeding towards 
the South, at the diſtance of eleven leagues, we find a ſmall 
harbour called Ericeira; and a ſhort diſtance from thence, a 

head- 
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headland called Cabo da Roca, which is within four leagues of 
the bar of 


Liſbon. This bar is guarded by two fortreſſes, viz. St. Julian 
and St. Laurence, or the Bogio, which are 980 geometrical paces 
aſunder. Here are two channels through which veſſels enter, 
that between the rocks called Trafaria and the Bugio fortreſs 
is ,pretty ſecure, being 500 fathoms broad and nine deep. 
But the other entrance, between the fortreſs of Sr. Julian and 
the land, is counted very dangerous. Two leagues inſide of the 
bar is a fortified tower called Bellem, founded by King Emanuel, 


on the weſtern fide of the bay, about a league below the city 
of Liſbon. 


The annexed View, PLATE II. will convey ſome idea of 
this noble bay, and of the tower of Bellem above-mentioned. 
What an affecting fight this place muſt have preſented on the 
' oth of July 1497, being the day on which the celebrated 
Vaſco de Gama, and his adventurous companions, took their 
departure from thence 'to make the diſcovery of India, The 
inhabitants of Liſbon flocked in thouſands to witneſs the ſcene, 
and ſtood in awful amazement on the beach, as the fleet gave 
its canvaſs to the wind and vaniſhed from their fight. 


Efpichel Coaſting. South-eaſt from the bar of Liſbon, at the 
diſtance of eight leagues, is the Cape of Eſpicbel, formerly 
called the Promontory of Barbaricus. On the ſummit of this 
mountain 1s a chapel dedicated to Neſſa Senhora do Cabo. 


| Setuval, Four leagues from Efpichel is the bar of Setuval, 
which has five fathoms of water at flood, and about three ar 
| ebb, 
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ebb. Inſide of the bay is an extenſive and ſecure harbour, 
where the river Zadaan mingles its water with a branch of 
the ocean. 


Sines. Fifteen leagues from the above bar, in the province of 
Algarve, is the port of Sines, where there is a ſafe anchorage in 
ten or fifteen fathoms of water. Three leagues from hence is a 
ſmall iſland called Pe/igueirs, not far from the ſhore. Beyond 
this, two leagues, is the port of Odemira, frequented only by 
ſmall craft. Having paſſed Arrifana, we arrive at the Cape of 


St. Vincent, which is diſtant about forty leagues from the 
rock of Cintra. N | 


Sagres is a fine bay, with fourteen fathoms of water, ſituated 
a league Eaſt of Cape St. Vincent. Here the great Pharos of 
navigation Prince Henry reſided, and planned thoſe voyages 
and diſcoveries which gave a beginning to the preſent un- 
bounded commerce of Europe. | 


Lagos, This port is capable of receiving large veſſels, as it 
has ſeven or eight fathoms of ſounding. Its entrance is 
guarded by a fortreſs called Bandeira. Not far from Lagos is 
the bay of Alvor. 


Villa-Neva de Portimam. The entrance to this port is ſo 
choaked with moving ſand-banks, that it is not ſafe to 
attempt paſſing it without the aid of an experienced pilot. 
The bar, which is guarded by two fortreſſes, has about 18 feet 
of water at high tide, and 10 at low. 


Albofeira 18 a bay between two large and oppoſite capes, on 
one of which is a fortreſs. Eaſt of this is the harbour of 
F Faro; 
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Faro; and five leagues farther Eaſt is the port of Tavera, whoſe 
bar is defended by a fortreſs. Finally, we come to 


Caſtro-Marim, which is fituated at the mouth of the river 
Guadiana, that ſeparates Algarve from Andaluſia, This is the 
laſt port on the South-Eaſt coaſt of Portugal. 


X. VIII. 


State of Agriculture. 


THE Portugueſe, for ages paſt, have not attended ſo ſeriouſly 


to the induſtry of their country as they do at preſent. 
Experience has at length taught them the neceſlity of domeſtic . 
economy but too long neglected ; and that agriculture is of 
infinitely more importance to them than their mines of gold 
and filver. Theſe deluſive ſources of wealth begin to fall into 
diſrepute among the people, in proportion as they compare 
the ſtate of their country with that of others, whoſe revenues 


depend not on foreign mines, but on the productions of their 
native ſoil. - | | 


The Royal Academy of Liſbon has contributed not, a little, 
by its reſearches, its writings, and premiums, to excite a ſpirit 
of induſtry throughout the kingdom. This illuſtrious body, 
viewing, with laudable emulation, the flouriſhing commerce 
of foreigners, have aſſembled for the avowed purpoſe of pro- 


moting 
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moting the œconomy of their country, in the formation of 
roads and canals, the invention of machines, the drainage of 
marſhes, the improvement of harbours, and the advancement 
of arts, navigation, and commerce. But, as an enlightened 
member of that Academy has juſtly obſerved, all writings, all 
projects for the attainment of theſe great objects, muſt even- 
tually prove abortive, unleſs proper laws be enacted to pro- 
mote agriculture, and to nerve the feeble hand of the deſpiſed 
and oppreſſed peaſant. 


In former times, when the plough was honoured in Portugal, 
particularly under Sancho I, and II. and the great Dinz, the 
friend of the huſbandman, it appears, that the nation produced 
corn in abundance; not only for the conſumption of its 
inhabitants, but alſo for exportation. To trace the decline of 
agriculture from thoſe days, and define the cauſes of its pre- 
ſent abject ſtate, are ſubjects not unworthy the patriot; and 
perhaps not undeſerving a few words in this place. 


As to its decline, let it ſuffice to obſerve, that it began with 
the firſt expeditions to Africa, and rapidly followed the con- 
queſts and diſcoveries in Aſia and America. Nor did the 
treaſures of theſe countries offer but an inadequate com- 
penſation for the accumulated evils they entailed on the 
nation; treaſures of which the Portugueſe had but a tem- 
porary poſſeſſion, as they were under the neceſſity of bartering 
them for the homely productions of their neighbours. 


The ſubſtitution of artificial for real wealth, the inceſſant 
drain of population, and the ſuſpenſion of induſtry, added to 
the growth of feudal privileges, which ſhackled the induſ- 


| 1 F 2 | trious 
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trious peaſant, at length reduced the country to ſo deplorable 
a ſtate, that agriculture ſunk into utter neglect, and every 
thing appertaining to it ſhared the ſame fate. 


Such have partly been the cauſes of the decline of huſbandry 
in this kingdom; and among the phyſical and moral cauſes 
that till impede its advancement are the following: 


1. The diftribution of the land into large eſtates. 

2. The deſtruction of the roads, and the obſtruction of the 
rivers. 

3. The great inundations of the rivers, through want of 
embankment and canals. 

4 The want of means to cultivate the land. 

5. The paucity of labourers and cattle. | 

6. The numbers that enter into religious orders. x 

7. The multitude of holidays. 

8. The number of ſervants and vagrants. 

9. The ignorance of the-farmers. 

10. The deſertion of their children to cities, and their entering 

on occupations diſtinct from huſbandry. 


11. The heavy incumbrances and impotityzons to which they 
are ſubject. 


12, The contempt in which the cultivators of the ſoil are 
held. | : 

13. The extraordinary oppreſſions which they ſometimes expe- 
rience under the adminiſtration of wicked miniſters. 

14. The miſerable manner in which the peaſantry in general 

are reared; content merely to vegetate, they ſeek not for 

the comforts nor CONVENIENCES of life ; thus enfeebled, 

they 
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they muſt conſequently want ſtrength to work, and 


many of them be deterred from marrying on account 
of their wretched condition. 


Unleſs theſe obſtacles be removed, it is vain to expect 
that agriculture can flouriſh. According to the beſt informa- 
tion, two-thirds of the kingdom are at preſent left untilled, 
and the portion that is under vines, olives, corn, pulſe, wood, 
&c. is not in general in that ſtate of improvement of which it 


is ſuſceptible, nor in which it had been in the time of King 
Diniz. 


The olive plantations in general are left uncultivated, and 
the vines very often occupy lands better. appropriated: to the 
growth of corn or maize. 


Woods. are rarely planted anew, and the old want that 
attention neceſlary to preſerve and improve them. 


Flax is not cultivated in quantity ſufficient for domeſtic 
conſumption; and the growth of hemp is almoſt entirely 
neglected. | 


The culture of potatoes is very little known in the king- 
dom; on the contrary, Yermelhas *, which are leſs farinaceous. 
and nutritive, are planted in many parts. 


The farmers are prejudiced in favour of the antiquated 
notion, that every kind of ſoil is equally competent for the 
growth of all kind of vegetables, which certainly is very 
1njurious to agriculture. 


* Helianihus luberęſus. | - 
14 | Meadows 
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. Meadows are in a manner unknown in the kingdom, except 
in the province of Minho, notwithſtanding there are many 


fine vallies, well calculated for that purpoſe, ſuffered to remain 
in a deſert ſtate. 


As to what regards the preparation of the ſoil, it is wretched 
beyond deſcription ; the plough moves almoſt on the ſurface, 
the ground is ſeldom harrowed, however tiff it be, nor is it 
properly cleanſed of weeds or ſtones; beſides, the grain is 
ſown immediately after ploughing, without giving the earth 
time to abſorb the fertiliſing particles of the atmoſphere. 


The manure commonly uſed has very little ſubſtance, for, 
it being made of heath and furze which are ſcattered about 
the high-roads to rot, the rain carries off moſt of the ſaline 
and oleaginous particles, two of the principal ſources of fer- 
tilization. 


As the greateſt part of the lands are mountainous, it often 
happens that the crops are deſtroyed for want of proper care, 
by the torrents that ſucceed a heavy fall of rain. 
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Vegetable and Animal Productions. 


uiz NUN ZE, in his account of Luſitania, compares the 
territory of Santerem, near Liſbon, to Sicily for the growth 
of corn; and other authors affirm, that if the marſhes about 
the ſame territory were drained and guarded againſt the too 
great inundations of the Tagus, they might ſupply corn for 
half Liſbon. The beſt wheat is grown in Alentejo. Many of 
the inhabitants in the other provinces, inſtead of wheat flour, 
uſe the flour of Indian corn, chefnuts, barley, and rye. 


The wines of Portugal, in general, are very littte known 
among foreigners, except thoſe of Oporto, Carcavelo, and Liſbon ; 
the following are reputed very precious wines, Viz. Alvor, 
Villa de Frades, Vidigueira, Cuba, Peramanca, Alcochete, Almada, 
Caparica, Camarate, Ourem, Lamego, Mongaon, The Barra a Barra 
is in great requeſt among the curious in wines. 


Few countries produce more oil, with fo little care and cul- 
tivation, than Portugal; and if it be not eſteemed equal to that 
of other parts of Europe, the fault, perhaps, ought not to be 
aſcribed to any natural imperfections, but to the want of art 
in the making. 


Fruits of every kind known in Europe grow here, in many 
places, almoſt ſpontaneouſly :—oranges, lemons, figs, raiſins, 
citrons, apricots, peaches, melons, almonds, &c. 

| A re- 
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A remarkably large cherry, of a fine flavour, grows in 
Lamego and Borta; it is called Ginja Garrifa. 


Among the eſculent roots, the turnips are to be admired for 
their ſize. Faria ſays, that the inhabitants, in ſome parts of 
the northern provinces, make ſtools of them. The qualities of 
the onions and garlick are thought to be as great attractives 


to the modern Jews, as thoſe of Egypt were to the ancient 
Iſraclites. 


It would. be endleſs to enumerate the various plants and 
flowers of the Kingdom. Of their diverſity the reader may 
form ſome idea, from Mr. Vandelli's Eſſay on the Plants of 
Portugal, The plenty and excellence of the honey and wax 


are to be aſcribed io the variety of oe herbs with which 
the country abounds. 


Among the vegetable productions, a great deal of cream of 
. tartar. is exported in its crude ſtate to England, where it is 


prepared, and thence ſent back to Portugal in a purified ſtate 
for medicinal purpoſes. | 


From the tender quality of the flax, the linen has a peculiarly 
ſoft texture, well adapted for making printing paper. 


Of ruſhes are made curious mats, which many ſpread on 
their floors in AUR e to Carpets. 


* 


Efparto has been lately diſcovered in Algarve, not inferior to' 
that cultivated by the Spaniards for making ropes. 


Of 
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Of the Chenopodium maritimum, which is found in many parts 


of the ſea-coaſt, might be made barilha ſimilar to that of 
Alicant. 


For the purpoſe of dying there are various plants; beſides 
thoſe of the colonies, the following, according to Mr. Van- 
delli, grow in the kingdom: 


Garanca or Rubia, a ſpecies of Paſte}, proper to the kingdom“. 
Tourneſol *. Lirio dos Tintureiros*. Caralina*, Gieſta dos Tintureiros*. 
Nogueira . Sumagre *, Celidonia maior. The roots of various 
ſpecies of Galics*, The herb Leiteira. The Arruda”. The 
Toyo". The Sanguinlo. The little Carvalho das Charnecas*, The 
Pecegueiro . The Damaſqueiro*, The Cereijeira*. The Funcho*. 
The Impoſitide . The Marmekiro". The Ofride ". The Eftevas *. 
The Alm”. And many ſpecies of Lichenes *, which may 
| ſupply the place of orchel-weed. 


For an account of the ſeveral medicinal plants, ſome of 


which are indigenous and others exotic, we refer the reader to 
the Flora Luſitanica. 


2 Rubia tinctoriam. ® Rhamnus alaternus, 
d Jatis Luſitanica. Quercus nana. | 
© Croton tinforium. 4 Amygdalus Perſica. 
* Reſeda luteola. Prunus Damaſcena. 
e Carlina corymbo/a. Prunus Ceraſus. 

f Genifta tincteria. t Ancthum graveolens. 
s Tuglans. ; u Cytinus hypociſtis, 

b Rhus coriaria. V Pyrus Cydonia. 

i Chelidonium majus. Oris alba. 

* Gallium aparine, and other ſpecies. i * Ciftus criſpa, ladanifera. 
1 Euphorbia lathyris. Y Betula alnus 


m Ruta graveolens, = Lichen, 


n Ulex coropatus. FRE 
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The cows breed very flowly for want of paſture z hence 
batter, cheeſe, and milk are exceedingly fcarce. The inha- 
bitants of Liſbon uſe goat's milk with their tea; and I have 
known ſome Portugueſe who preferred the juice of ſweet 
oranges in their tea to the beſt cream. 


The oxen, I am inclined to think, are better and more 
numerous than is generally ſuppoſed. I have ſeen many of 
them in the northern parts of Eſtremadura that were not 
inferior in ſize to thoſe of Lincolnſhire. | 


The horſes, for want of paſture and proper attendance, are 
but few in number, and not very good, notwithiflanding the 
laws and regulations exifting for increafing and perfecting 
their ſpecies. Had the breed of former times been as ſlow- 
paced as the preſent, the ancients would not have invented the 
allegory of the Luſitanian mares generating by the wind. The 
mules are very hardy, ſtrong, and ſure-footed. 


The ſheep, at preſent, are not very numerous, which is 
attributed, partly to the want of paſture, and partly to the 
numbers that die for want of veterinary aſſiſtance; nor is the 
breed ſo good as formerly, on account of the ſtrain not being 
ſufficiently croſſed. 


The goats multiply but ſlowly, by reaſon of being kept in 
places not ſuited to their inſtindt. Mr. Vandelli recommends, in 
imitation of the Swedes, the importation of the breed of Angora, 
for the excellent quality of their hair for making camelots, 


Large herds of ſwine are found in various parts of the 
country, feeding chiefly on graſs and acorns ; hence proceeds 
4 the 
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the excellence of their fleſh, and the preference given to 
Portugueſe hams in moſt parts of Europe, particularly in 
England. 


; o᷑ a 
Minerals, 


oRTUGAL, in ancient times, appears to have been as 
celebrated for its gold and ſilver mines, as South America 

is at preſent. Its mineral treaſures are ſuppoſed to have been 
the principal objects that invited thither the Phrygians, Phœ- 
nicians, Carthagenians, and Romans. The laſt muſt have 
drawn immenſe riches from the number of mines they ſunk 
in the kingdom, whoſe caverns appear to this day at Minbo, 
St, Mameda Val Longo, Aguiar de Souſa, Villa-Verde, Grandola, Alferrela, 
Tras-os- Montes, &c. 


The ſovereigns of Portugal formerly granted great privi- 
leges to ſuch as worked in the mines, as we find by an 
ordinance of King Deniz in favour of thoſe who were em- 
ployed in the gold mines of Adiſa, near the mouth of the 
Tagus. In the reign of King Emanuel theſe privileges became 
extinct, in conſequence of the diſcovery of India; and from 
that time the mines of Portugal have been neglected, 


G 2 Veins 
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. Veins of gold ore may be traced in the mountains of Goe- 
and Eſtrella, In the rivers that iſſue from the latter is found 
much gold; and alſo in the river Sabor. Pure gold was 
formerly gathered in the ſands of the Tagus. King John III. 
had a ſceptre made of it, which is ſtill preſerved in the royal 
treaſury. | | 


A mine of ſilver was worked in the village of Paramio, two 
leagues from Braganga, in the year 1628. It was ſo pro- 
ductive, that the duty to the crown amounted annually to 256 
pounds weight. 


The rich metallic mines of Montezinbo, near Braganga, were 
worked by the ancients, as appears by the many heaps of 
\ſcorie ſtill ro be ſeen about the mountain. | 


There are lead mines in Mur/a and Lamego ; from a hundred 
weight of ore, lately taken out of the latter, have been extracted 
ſixty pounds of lead, beſides filver. The lead mines of G 
yielded forty-eight pounds in a hundred weight. 


Mines of fine tin may be ſeen in Anarante, Bouzella, S. Pedro 
do Sul, Belmonte, Braganga, and YVizeu. There is alſo one in the 
diſtrict of Monferte, of which Pliny makes mention. 


Wr. 


In the diſtrict of Miranda there was formerly a royal manu- 
| factory of pewter, which is now abandoned. _ * 


The iron mines are well known, but, at the ſame time, they 
are not converted to uſe; thoſe of Machuco, on the banks of 
the river Zezere, are neglected for want of wood. There are 

others 
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others at Coimbra, on the coaſt of Caon, Buſaco, Carvalho, Pernes, and 
Cintra. In the laſt have been found magnets. There are other 
ſpecies of iron ores in Alentejo. On the ſea-ſhorg we frequently 
meet iron ſands; at Buarcos is a conglutinated bank of this 


ſand, from which Mr. Vandelli ſays he has extracted excellent 
iron. 


Emery is found near the Douro, and alſo in the diſtrict of 
Torre de Mencorvo, from which a quantity was extracted by 
Dominick Martins of the Oporto Company. 


Near Elvas is a mine of copper. In an experiment made not 
long ſince, a hundred weight of the ore yielded twenty-three 
pounds and a quarter of fine copper. One Bacharel Fragozo, a 
Portugueſe, lately diſcovered copper mines in Portalgre. In a 


place called Botones, near Coimbra, there is every appearance of 
a copper mine. 


Coal has been found in different parts. One of the richeſt 
veins appears to be that of Buarcos, from whence the royal 
iron-foundry at Liſbon is ſupplied. *<« In purifying ſome of 
« this coal,” (ſays Mr. Vandelli,) “ after the Engliſh manner, 
% for the uſe of the chymical elaboratory at Coimbra, I ex- 


« tracted from it bitumen, and a thick oil, which may ſerve 
« the purpoſe of tar.” | 


The thickneſs of the above vein of coal is about three feet 
ſix inches, but increaſes in proportion as it ſinks. As yet it has 
not been found ſufficiently bituminous ; and therefore, when 
uſed in forges, it excoriates the iron, a defect aſcribed to the 
mine's not being ſunk ſufficiently deep. 


Along 
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Along the ſea-coaſt from Buarcos to Figueira, and on the banks 
of the river Mondego, are found veins of pit-coal; and alſo near 


Leiria is to beuſeen a very large vein. In Porto de mos a rich 
mine was recently diſcovered. 


One great obſtacle to the working of the mines of this 
kingdom is the want of wood ; government, being appriſed 
of this, begin to pay more attention to the augmentation and 


regulation of the foreſts, to reduce the CORNING of wood 
and increaſe that of coal. 


In divers parts are found beautiful marbles, ſome of which 
have been applied to uſeful purpoſes; as thoſe of Efremes, 
Arabida, Mafra, Oeyras, and Leiria. Some veins of a ſuperior 
quality have been lately found at Lagarteira and Ega. 


The mountain of Pedra de Alvidrar in Colares contains layers 
of white marble, reſembling Parian or Carrara. Specimens of 
theſe, and a variety of other Portugueſe marbles, have been 


collected by Julio Martiazzi for the muſeum of his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Brazil. 


Of the many valuable granites of Goes, &c. no uſe whatever 


is made; nor of the agates of Tagarro, nor of the petrified 


woods of Pombal; nor of the mica membranacea of Oporto, 


dimilar to that of which the Ruſſians make what is called 
Mijery glaſs. | . 


Doctor 4 Sd extracted a large quantity of amienthus aſbeftus 
from one of the mines of Rodella; there are other mines of it 


at 
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at Murſa, of which Doctor Vandelli recommends incombuſtible 
paper to be made for the uſe of the artillery. 


1n the mountains of Sueirat, neat Bellas, are found, in the 
interſtices of baſaltas rocks, layers of amianthus, which reſemble 


paſteboard, they are more flexible than the amzianthus lately 
imported from Brazil. | 


A ſpecies. of puzzolana is found in the mountains con- 
tiguous to Liſbon on the Weſtern fide, which is not inferior to 
that of Italy for building in water; in parts it is found 
reſolved into clay, of which pottery is made. 


„ Flints abound in different parts of the kingdom, parti- 
„ cularly in the calcarious banks of Alcantara, among which 
« we meet ſome with coloured veins that may ſerve for 
* making boxes and other toys; but eſpecially for fabricating 
« Engliſh China, commonly made of calcined ftones. I have 
ordered ſome patterns of it to be made, by mixing with this 
flint a portion of argil. Felt pat is frequently met in various 
parts of Serra da Efire/la; J ordered a quantity of white argil 
« to be mixed with it, and of the compoſition were made ſome 
„patterns of very tranſparent porcelain. Theſe are the ingre- 
_ © gients of which the porcelain of Saxony is made “.“ 


Argils of different kinds are very common ; which, when 
prepared, ſerve to make porcelain ; quantities of it might be 
extracted from the fuſible ſpalt of the mountain of Eſtrella. 


In Soure, beſides a great quantity of white and red bole, is 
found argil for making crucibles and other chymical veſſels, 


* Vandelli. 
At 


BY 


| 
[ 
| 
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At Coimbra alſo there is a clay of which pottery is made that 


_ reſiſts the fire. 


From Guimerans I had fullers* earth, better than that of 
« the Engliſh, the exportation of which is prohibited on pain 
« of death “.“ 


1n many places are ſeen white, red, and yellow argils. The 
terra verde, valuable for painting, has been lately diſcovered _ 


near Byſaco, and the terra ſombra at Cintra, and alſo near Soure. 


In the neighbourhood of Liſbon and other places are heaps 
of calx. 


Epſom ſalt is ſound at Monterojo de Coimbra, and alſo near Liſbon. 
Magneſia is gathered from the reſduum of ſea-water from which 
falt has been extracted, as Mr, Vandelli has experienced. 


Great quantities of copperaſs might be extracted from the 
pyrites of Punbeti, Torres Vedras, &c. 


Among the ſulphurs may be ranked the above mines of 
pyrites; and from thoſe which are near the coal mines of 
Buarcos might be extracted allum. In Cintra, upon the ſinking 
of a well, was found virgin ſulphur. 


Bituminous woods (foſſils) have been found in Torres Vedras, 
Mont-axique, Cezimbra, Cabo, Villa verde, Condexa, Ourim, Carapinkeira, 
S. Martinho, and Louzaon, containing white RR, from which 
arſenic has been extracted. 


* VYandelli. 
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A mine of arſenic was diſcovered a few years ago in Serra da 
Eſtrella, The neighbourhood of Caftello-Branco is well known 
for its mines of mercury. 

There are mines of antimony and manganeſe in Murgs, and 
of biſmuth in Lamego. 


Precious ſtones of every ſhade are to be met with here; 
cryſtals are found at Portalegre, and in many other parts. 
Amethiſts at Gerez, aquamarina in Serra da Eftrella, jacinths in the 
rivers Cavado and Bellas, rubies at Ahgarvw, turkoiſes in the 
mountain of Outeira. | 


In order to ſhew in a few words the riches of the country, 
I ſhall add the following paſſage from the learned Theſes Uni- 
werſe Philoſophie of Luiz Antonio Furtado de Mendoga, Viſcount de 
Barbacena, as maintained by him in the univerſity of Coimbra. 


Cum nihil in naturd fit ſupervataneum, omnia ejus produtta quantum 
licet, cognita, atque explorata efſe debent ; noſque preſertim huic ſtudio 
incumbere oportet, qui regionem incolimus, que tot nova, tamgque utilia 
frefert, ne ab exteris ſupplices emamus, que gratis domi fundit patria. 
Tpſa enim preter alia omnibus notiſſima, que hic non referam, aliaque 
nondum detecta nobis ſuppeditat Argentum*. Ferrum. Cuprum . 
Stannum i. Plumbum.. Mercurium. Antimonium*, Arſenicum", 
Auripigmentum. Lithautracem, ſeu Carbonem Mineralem*. Bitumen 

In the lead mines of Murge. © In Vixeo, and in Mura. | 
In various parts of Portugal, as Maguco, f In Caftells-Branco. 

Eſpinhaga de Caon, near Coimbra, Carvalho, E In Caftello- Branco. 

'&c. In Angola, Piaubi, and other parts * In Goes. 

of Brazil. i In Brazil. 

© Near Elvas, and in Brazil. * In Beoarcos, Eſtit, and Porto de Mex. 


4 In Serra de Eftrella, 
| | N | Gagas. 
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Gagas*. Bitumen Ampellitem ®. 


Picem mineralem ©, 
Allumen*. Nitrum*, Magnefiam*. Marmora Nobiliora *. 
Saxum Porphyrium, Granitem, Silecem Jaſpidem“. 
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Vitriolum Ferri d. 


Gypſum *. 


Achatem". Terras 


pro Pictura . Terram pro vaſis murrbyms". Argillam Fulionicgm*. 


Argillam Margam. 
Salitos, & exficcatos Piſces *. 
Indigoferam, ſeu Indacum *. 


Quercum Gallam*®, 


Piper“. 


Sericum r. Coccinellam*. 
Butyrum, & Caſeum. Tartarum”". 


Laurum Cinnamomum *. 


Sal- 


folam Sati vam, *& Chenopodium Maritimum , e quibus Sal Sod, Reſedam 
Luteolam, Rubiam Tinctorum. Oryſam *. Pombaliam Ipecacuanba , 
pleraque remedia, ſpilegiam, Anthelmiam ©, aliaſque utiliſimas plantas jam 
cognitas, & in uſum adductas, quarum tamen cultura Agricolis, ple- 


In the coal mines of Boarcos, Eſpit, Porto 
; de Moz. | 
4 d Near Soure. ? 
© In Angola, 

In Boarces. 

* In Boarcos and Piaubi. 

f In Bahia, Para, and other parts of Brazil. 

It might be extracted in abundance 
from the water which remains in the 
ſalt-pits aſter the laſt chryſtallization, 
and made a branch of our commerce. 

In Tapeos, Lagarteira, Porto de Moz, E/- 
tremos, Montes-Claros, and other parts of 
Portugal. 

Near Soure, and at Coimbra, 

* In Bugaco, and Carvalho. 

In Monte Rodondo. : 

m In Brazil, in Portugal, and in ſome of its 
colonies. | 

a In Soure. | 

© In the iſland of Sr. Michael. 

Near Liſbon. 

In ſome uncultivated parts of Portugal 
in Quercus Nana. 

r In Para, and other parts of Brazil, from a 
ſpecies of ſilk-worm. 

In Brazil, principally in Rio de Janeiro 
and in Para. 

In the Terceira Iſlands, and in Cape Yerde. 

In Portugal, and in Brazil. 


It is very common in Portugal, being 
found upon the interior ſides of the 
wine veſſels. It is much uſed in the 
arts and for medicinal purpoſes ; it 
is eaſily purified; from it is extracted 
abundance of vegetable alkali. 

* A plant that grows in Brazil and in 
Cape Verde. 

In the iſland of St. Thomas. 

In Brazil and the iſland of St. Thomas. 

2 Plants peculiar to the ſea-coaſts of 
Portugal. | 

dd A Portugueſe plant. 

ce In Maranhaon. | 

4 A plant peculiar to Brazil. 

ce A plant peculiar to Brazil; great advan- 
tage might accrue to our commerce from 
this plant, as will appear by the follow- 
ing words of the celebrated Linnzus in 
his letter to my preceptor Doctor Van- 
delli, Archiatri Petropolitani comparant 
ſbi ſpelegiam meam, eaque curavit flupende 
vermes quoſcumque ; dofis herb venit ducato 
uno. T gui habitas in Luſitania, quibus 
paret Braſilia, ubi ſpontanea, poſſes com- 
parare ingentem copiam, & wendere ſummo 
lucro per Europam; emptores nunquam 
deficerent, nec poteſt cum lucro in hortis coli 
cum fervidiſimum expetit caelum : bac ſola 
pelſes tibi comparare theſauros. 

rumque 
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rumque imperitis, tantummodo demandata ab Hiſtoria Naturali maxi mum 
incrementum accipere poteſt: que omnia, & alia quamplurima felices 
Lufitani poſſidemus, & que deficiunt, ut Thea Myriſtica, Caryophyllus 
facili negotio poſſent in Brafilia coli, ut: hodie Coffea Orientalis, que quon- 


dam fuit ſolitus Arabia Theſaurus, 


* 


G 1 A 


P. XI. 


Population and Induſtry. 


r the population of Portugal, it is impoſſible to ſpeak with 

certainty, ſince no exact account of it has yet appeared. 
In the firſt volume of the Memorias Economicas of the Royal 
Academy of Liſbon, publiſhed in 1789, we find three different 
opinions on this head; Joaquim de Barros * rates the inhabitants 
at 3,724,900; Henriques de Selveira f at 2,500,000; and Mr. Van- 
delli f, who is very ſeldom incorrect, eſtimates them at 


Sobre as cauzas da differente populagaon de 
Portugal, em diverſos tempos da monarquia, Me- 
morias Economicas, tom. i. page 138. 

+ Sobre a agricultura, c. da provincia de 
Alentejo. Ibid. page 105. 

+ Sobre a preferencia que em Portugal, ſe deve 
dar à agricultura ſobre as Fabricas, Ibid. page 
246. This liſt, with illuſtrations, de Barros 
ſays, was communicated to him by Don Diego 
de Neronha, late ambaſſador from the court of 
Liſbon to that of Rome.—He farther adds, 
that it is indebted to the reſearches of Senbor 


H 2 


2,000,0C0, 


Ignacio de Pina Manique, the preſent intendent 
of police at Liſbon. Now, granting for a 
moment that the ſtatement be correct, there 
is a miſtake apparently in rating each houſe 
at five perſons as d? Barros has done. In 
proof of this we refer the reader to two ſur- 
veys publiſhed in the third volume of the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy (pages 152 
and 289); one of the territory about the river 
Deuro, the other of Torre de Moncorvo and its 
diſtrict. The former ſtates, that there are 
44,670 ſouls in 13,895 houſes; the latter, 

TOS 6109 
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2,000,009, It is true,” ſays. he, © that others ſtate them at 
„% more, but as we have no exact ſurvey of the provinces, 
* I think that number might be conſidered as the moft 
% probable.” 


When writers of the firſt information on Portugueſe affairs 


differ ſo widely on this point, it amounts to a proof that there 


is no exact cenſus of the kingdom. De Barros, indeed, informs 
us, that in the year 1776, the total number of houſes 
amounted to 744,980. But as he does not mention by what 
means this liſt was aſcertained, its accuracy eannot reaſonably be 
depended on, and conſequently all calculations founded upon 
it as a datum muſt be ſubject to error, or at leaſt to doubt; 
therefore, until the queſtion be decided by ſome correct ſurvey, 


we ſhall adhere to the general opinion which ſtates the popu- 
lation at about 2,500,000 *. The number of Portugueſe in all 


the colonies appertaining to the Crown are eſtimated at 


Of theſe two millions and a half the females axe eſtimated 
at 1,500,000; the aged at 50,000; the children at 300, ooo; the 
peaſantry, labourers, and thoſe employed in mechanic arts of 
every deſcription at 600,000 F. 


De Selveira, the writer above mentioned, rates the labour of 


each of theſe 600,000 at 100 reis ber diem. Hence he ſhews the loſs 


6109 ſouls in 1819 houſes; if we take a mean 
between both ſtatements, each houſe does not 
on an average, quite three and a 
to ſpeak in the language of finance. 
We grant, however, that this number is too 
ſmall for the average of the kingdom; if we 


ſay four perſons to each houſe, perhaps it is 
not far from the truth. 


*. 


* For the ſuppoſed population of, each 
province, ſee the table, page 10. 

N. B. According to a ſurvey made two 
years after the unfortunate expedition of 
King Sebaſtian, the total population of the 
kingdom did not amount to one million. 

+ Memorias Economicas, tom. i. page 105. 


the 
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the nation ſuſtains from a multitude of holidays, and recom- 
mends twenty-three to be ſtruck off the lift, by which a ſaving 
would accrue to the ſtate of 3,045,000 cruſades per annum, that 


is, 342,5621. 108. ſterling, without computing the induſtry of 
a oo, ooo women of the Northern provinces. 


The grain moſt generally cultivated in the nation is maize; 
nearly two-thirds of the inhabitants are ſuppoſed to derive 
their principal ſuſtenance from this ufeſul production, though 
the culture of it appears, from the ſtatement of Senbor Villa 
Nova, to be leſs profitable than that of wheat in the diſtrict 
he alludes to. The profits accruing from a geira of land, that 
is 240 feet in length, by 120 in breadth, under wheat being 


1200 reis; and that of the ſame quantity of land under maize: 
1000 reis. 


on the culture of vines the laſt- mentioned writer has the 
following obſervations: A geira of land will rear a thouſand: 
vine roots, which, on average, yield annually a pipe of wine: 


commonly valued at __ - 12,000 reis. 
: | Reis, 
Expence of cultivation 6,000 
Impoſts - - 1,045: 
Contingencies #1,” 955 
— 8,000. 


Net profit on a geira of land planted with vines 4,000. 


Hence it is not to be wondered at that the Portugueſe: 
neglect the culture of grain for that of wine, as it appears. 


from this ſtatement to be nearly four times as productive as 
2 wheat or maize. 


* Vide Memorias Economics, tom. iii. pag. 323. 


mil 
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In the diſtrict of Torre de Moncorvo, in the province of Tras-o5 
Montes, the following were the prices of the nm 
articles in the year 1790: | 


Reis. 
Wheat 42 300 
Rye be al - — 200 | 
Maize - 240 0 
Barley - 120 f per Alqueire. 
„ IE 300 8 
Peas - — 480 a 18 
Cheſnuts = - 60 
Wine . - 480 
Oil — = - per a 
r =, 2,400 
Cheeſe — 1 50 
Flax - - 2,500 | 
Hemp 7 Th, 8 Arroba, 
Almonds = = 1,600 : 
L 7 89,600, 


Raw filk 


Formerly the Portugueſe imported rice from Carolina to 
a very large amount; at preſent they are att from 
Brazil. 


Among the exotic plants introduced into Portugal, one of 
the moſt ſingular and valuable appears to be the Mamoniera, or 
Ricino, which was lately brought from Brazil. An account of 
it is given in the third volume of the Memorias Economicas, by 
Vincent de Seabra; who obſerves that its fruit yields a greater 

. | FR quantity 
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quantity of oil than that of the olive tree, is extracted with 


much leſs trouble, and for moſt economic purpoſes is not 
inferior to oil of olives. 


Of the rind of a tree that grows in Brazil, called by the 


natives Guaxima, are made ropes and cables, not inferior to 
thoſe of hemp. 


An account of the cochineal of Brazil was publiſned by 
Joaquim de Caſtro in the year 1790. 


The culture and manufacture of cotton in Brazil has 
received great improvement from ſeveral Portugueſe natu- 
raliſts. The late celebrated Father Loureiro has written a very 
intereſting memoir on the ſubject. 


The culture of indigo in the colonies has alſo received 
conſiderable improvement. It is now imported in quantity 
ſufficient not only for the manufactories of the nation, but 
alſo for foreign commerce. Antonia das Nevas publiſhed, in the 
year 1788, an account of a new manner of making indigo at a 
ſmall expence. 


Among the beſt writers on the economy and induſtry of 
Portugal, are Vandelli, Loureiro, Manoel Ferreira, Manoel Baptiſta, 
Alvares da Silva, Joaquim de Barros, Foſe de Andrada, Antonio de 
Villa-Nova, Jeſe Ferreira, Antonio Silueira. 


The number of manufactories in the kingdom are com- 
puted at 230. The filk manufactories alone employ about 
27,000 perſons. TED. | e 
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The woollen manufactories of Covilham, Portalegre, and Axei- 
taon have received great improvement in the preſent reign. 


A manufactory for hats, and another for paper, have been 
lately eſtabliſhed at Liſbon—A ſpecimen of ifinglaſs was pro- 
duced here a few years ago, not inferior to that of Ruſſia. 


Beſides the ſilk-worms that are cultivated at Guarda, Bra- 
ganga Moncorvo, there is found in Brazil a wild kind of worm, 
which, without culture, produces a ſtrong filk of the colour 
of coffee; and alſo a ſpecies of ſpider, that produces large 
balls of excellent white filk.—Some of theſe fpiders have been 
brought to Liſbon. | | 


A Board was eſtabliſhed at Liſbon a few years ago, under the 
following title, Real Junta do Commercio, Agricultura, Fabricas, e 
Navigataon deftes Reinos e ſeus Dominios ; that is, The Royal Board 
of Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Navigation of 
theſe Kingdoms and their Dominions. The prime-miniſter for 
the time being is preſident and inſpe@or-general thereof. 


A manufactory of woollen cloths, eftabliſhed in the city of 
Portalegre, was granted by an Alvara, dated the 22d of April 
1788, to Anſelmo Foze de Crus Sobral, and Gerard) Braamcamp de 
Almeida Caſtello Branco, for the term of twelve years. 


Other cloth manufactories have been ſet up in the towns of 
Covilbam and Fundaon, which, by an Akara of the third of June 
4788, were granted for the term of twelve years, to a company 
of four people, on certain conditions, tending ſolely to pro- 
mote them. 


12 I ſhall 
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I ſhall cloſe this chapter with a few obſervations made 
by an eminent Portugueſe writer on the induſtry of that 
country. 


« Were the ewes of Portugal perfected with care ſimilar to 
« thoſe of the Engliſh or Spaniſh, and ſome imported from 
« Africa and Angora for the camelot manufactories, the wool- 
« len cloths of this country might be improved and rendered 
% equal to thoſe of the Engliſh. It is extraordinary, that 
© notwithſtanding the care taken to improve our cloth manu- 
« factories, none of them has yet arrived to that ſtate of 
“perfection in which they were in the time of Count da Ericeira, 
« who is not improperly called the Cert of Portugal; for 
« then the country ſtood not in need of the Os of 
“ foreigners. 


In order to increaſe and perfect the caſt of ewes, let 
te paſture-grounds be made; limit the exportation of wool, but 
e do not totally prohibit it, thus our manufactures will arrive 
« to perfection, and we ſhall not be under the neceſſity of im- 
" porung thoſe of other nations. 


« As the ſeas and coaſts of the kingdom abound with fiſh, 
« were this branch of induſtry protected, we might ſupply 
the place of the many cargoes received from abroad. 


« Fiſh oil might be deprived of a great part of its diſagree- 
„ able ſmell and ſmoke by waſhing, as I have proved by 
« experiment; and thus it becomes fitter for uſe, and alſo 
* for adulterating lintſeed oil, a practice not uncommon among 
« foreigners. | 


I « Of 
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Of the air veſicles of various fiſhes might be made good 
iſinglaſs, in the manner mentioned by M. Pallas in * 


9 wares through Siberia. 


(4166 On the coaſts of Portugal are found ſome little murices or 
"ſhells, which yield a ſpecies of purple like that of the 
« 'Tyrians, and in greater quantity we obſerve that it is 
« yielded by a ſea-worm called lehre marinha ; but I have not 
tried whether this colour be 3 


* On our ls are alſo found fine Junge, ng ſome frag- 
© ments os red coral. 


wh ee to an Alvara of che 16th of April 1462, there 
« was at Sylves in Algarve a coral fiſhery, which was renewed 


« in the year 1711, as atteſted by his Excellency Count de Re- 
Sende, when he was governor of that kingdom. 


Among inſects, the cultivation of filk-worms claims the 
« firſt attention. Of this his Excellency the Marquis d*Alorna has 
« ſet an example worthy of imitation ; through his provident 
«< care fine ſilks and ſatins are now manufactured at Almeirim. 


1800 A l of woollen cloths alſo engages part af the 
t attention of the above illuſtrious patriot. Were the reſt of 
*" our noblemen and gentlemen to imitate his example, uſeful 
e induſtry might be promoted, and we ſhould not have to 
„ envy our- neighbours, whom, in this reſpect, we ſhould 
% in a ſhort time ſurpaſs. 


« The Kermes grain of Algarve would be found very uſeful 
& were its growth increaſed, And were the manner of dying 
« « red 
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« red from a-ſpecies of wild plant (cimex Hoſeyami) found in 
„various parts of the kingdom known, it would form a 
„ new branch of induſtry.” 


CW AF. 2k 


Commerce. 
HE commerce of Portugal, at the preſent day, compared 
with what it was at the beginning of this century, 
muſt be allowed to be in a very flouriſhing ſtate, The reign 
of Joſeph I. formed a new epocha, not only in the commerce 
of the kingdom, but in the general ſyſtem of its political 
c&conomy. Since then the trade of the Engliſh with the 
Portugueſe has rapidly declined ; ' owing partly to the con- 
ceſſions made by the latter to other nations, and partly to the 


improvements they have made in their own commerce 'and 
manufactures. 


It appears by the regiſters of the cuſtom-houſe of Liſbon, 
that in the years 1774 and 1775, the commerce of the Engliſh 
with that capital alone exceeded double the aggregate com- 
merce of all other nations. In the year 1785, the amount of 
the trade of Portugal with great Britain and Ireland, according 
to the ſtatement of the Portugueſe, ſtood as follows: 


I 2 | Trade 
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Trade of Portugal with England in the year 1785. 


Imports. Reis. Reis. 
Liſbon imported to the value of 2, 448, 672, 240 
Setuval, ditto - - 109,448,420 
Figueira, ditto 2 42,858,300 
Algarve, ditto - - 1,341,610 
Oporto, ditto - - 779,659,280 
Fi Total value of imports - — | 3,331,979,850 
If | | 
\ Exports. | Reis. 
Liſbon exported to the value of 551,329,490 
| Setuval, ditto ' = — _ 26,726,420 
4 Figueira, ditto - . 2,482,400 
* Algarve, ditto - - 23,315,530 
Oporto, ditto - 959.957, 520 
Vianna, ditto » 1 508,400 
Total value of exports 2 — 1, 564,3 719,760 


Balance in favour of England - 1,817,660, o9o 
Which makes L. 511, 216: 18 : o ſterling. 


Trade of Portugal with Ireland in the year 1784. 


| | =” 
Value of goods imported from Ireland 360, 734, 435 
Value of goods exported to Ireland 140,439,720 


Balance in favour of Ireland 226,294, 15 
-.0r. . 63.645: 5: 9 ſterling. 


This 
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This ſtatement differs very much from that of the Britiſh 
Factory at Liſbon, which was laid before the Houſe of Com- 
mons in the year 1787; yet the very high authority whence I 
have been favoured with it, authoriſes me to ſay that it is a 
correct copy from the Portugueſe regiſters. 


The accounts of the Britiſh factory ſtate, that the goods 
imported from Great Britain and Ireland in the year 1785, 
amounted only to 960,000 J. ſterling, and the exports to theſe 
nations, of the produce of Portugal and its colonies, in the ſame 
year, to 728,000/.; hence the balance againſt Portugal appears 
but 232,000/, ; whereas, according to the above, the bal- 


lance in favour of Great Britain, independent of Ireland, is 
$11,216/, 185 


The difference may be partly accounted for thus: The 
Portugueſe have included in their ſtatement, a certain ſum for 
merchandize ſuppoſed to have been imported through illicit 
channels. The Britiſh Factory, on the contrary, have noticed 
only the apparent imports which certainly fall ſhort of the 


real ones, though probably not to the amount the Portugueſe 
calculate upon. 


In the preſent reign, a guard-boat has been appointed to 
reconnoitre every Britiſh packet, to prevent contraband traffic. 
Twenty-nine of theſe packets arrived at Liſbon in the year 
1790. The total number of ſhips that arrived here from Great 
Britain and Ireland in the ſame year, amounted to 319.;— 


Portugueſe ſhips 252 ;—from all other parts of "Barony 321 j— 
from America 75: 


According 
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According to the moſt authentic accounts, the Falmouth 
packets brought from Portugal to England, in the ſpace, of 
thirteen years, (from 1759 to 177 ,) 9,319,938 J. ſterling in 
bullion and ſpecie, without including diamonds and other 
precious ſtones, or the ſums of money remitted by mer- 
chant-ſhips from the ports of Liſbon, Setuval, and Oporto, 
or the riches; ſent collaterally to England through the me- 
dium of Holland, and the ports of the Mediterranean. In 


| September-178g, there arrived at Falmouth ee * with 
100, oo0 l. Healing 1 in ſpecie. | 


The Ie dect further allege, that vaſt treaſures are 
brought from Brazil, by Engliſh ſhips which hover about the 
coaſts to receive diamonds, gold, ſilver, and ſpicery, A 
from the inhabitants. 


In the year 1789, there arrived in the river Tagus ſixty 
Britiſh ſhips laden with Newfoundland fiſh, to the amount of 
59107 3 hundred weight. 


| From. June 1782 to abate: 1784, the Engliſh 1 at 
the city of Oporto 1 50, ooo hundred weight of fiſh, inde- 
pendent of what they brought to Liſbon, Figueira, Aveira, 
Setuval, Lagos, Faro, the iſland of Madeira, and the Azores; the 
fiſh received by theſe different ports, one year with another, 


from Britiſh ſhips, is valued at 720,000,000. reis, or 202, 500 l. 


ſterling, calculating it at the wholeſale market price, Wo + is 


4000 reis, or 22 6d. per quintal . 
| | | | The 


1 Fr it appears ads the Portu- in the year 1353, and which rreaty, it was 


gueſe fiſhed on the coaſts of Great Britain, agreed upon, ſbould continue in force for 


agreeably to a treaty of commerce eſtabliſhed fifty years. 


between them and Edward III. of England —achent touz que, comme les bones gentx, 


marchaunts, 
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The other principal merchandizes imported from England 
are, woollens and hardware; of the former Portugal received, 
in the year 1784, to the value of 2,58, 766, 150 reis. 


The exports of Portugal are various, wine, oil, ſpirits, ſalt, 
fugar, cotton, cork, drugs, tobacco, ſweetmeats, and fruits, 
fuch as oranges, lemons, figs, almonds, nuts, for which, 
and all other commadities of the growth of the kingdom and 
of its colonies, England is certainly by far the beſt foreign 
market. The exportation of theſe articles, particularly the 
ſtaple, wine, has ſo increaſed of late years, whilſt, on the 
contrary, the conſumption of the ſtaple of England has de- 
creaſed in Portugal, that it is. a queſtion, whether the trade 
between both nations at preſent be not at par.. 


Among. the articles exported from Portugal to Brazil are the 
following; woollens, linens, ſtuffs, gold and filver lace, dried 
fiſh of the produce of the kingdom, hams, ſauſages, haggeſſes, 
pilchards, cheeſe, butter,. biſcuits, cakes, wine, oil, vinegar, - 
vermicelli, macaroni, bay leaves, walnuts,. peeled cheſnuts, 
dried plumbs, olives, onions,. garlick, roſemary, and glaſs- 
ware of every kind manufactured at Marinba. 


The imports from Brazil to Portu gal are very numerous; gold, 
filver, pearls, and precious ſtones of various kinds: Rice, wheat, 


marchauntz, mariners, et les comunaltes de la 
marinne,. des citees et villes de Ulixbon et de 
Port du Portugals, du roialme-et de ſeignurie de Roi 
de Portugale et de. Ailgarbe, eient envoys Alfonſe 
Martyn, dit Alho, lour meſſage, et procuratour 
aevers le tre- excellent Prince Monſeur Eqdavard, 
far la Grace de Dieu Roi d Eugleterre et de 
Fraunce, de trater des amiſtes et femmes alliances 
entre le dit Roi d'Engleterre et de Fraunce, pur 


I4 


lui, et pur tes Subgitz et les gentx. Item, que. 
peſſoners de la marinne, et citees avant ditesy 
puifſent wenir et pecher fraunchement et ſauvement 
en les portæ d' Engleterre et de Bretagne, et en tour 
les autres licux et portz, ou ils wvourront, paiantz 
les droits et les cuſtumes a les ſeiguurs du pay. 
Dan en Loundres 20 Odcb. Pan de Grace 1353. 
Corps Diplomat. T. i. part ii. pag. 286. 


maize, 
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maize,—flour, ſtarch, and hair-powder made of Mandioca * ; 
ſugar, molaſſes, ſweetmeats, honey, wax, ſilk, cocoa, coffee, 
nuts, ſpirits, whale-bone, train oil,—woods of various kinds 
for conſtruction, furniture, and ornament.—Coquilho*, glew, 
gum,—fans made of feathers and of leaves; ſalt-petre, 
ſponges ;—the teeth of elephants and ſea-horſes ; parrots and 
other birds; oftrich feathers, apes, Saguiz*©; the hides of oxen, 


and the ſkins of different quadrupeds, as hares, rabbits, otters, 
tygers, ounces, gennets, goats, chamois, &c. &c. 


There are alſo a great variety of dying and medicinal plants 


imported from the colonies, beſides balſams and aromaticks, 
among which are the following: 


Dying Plants, 


Orchel weed®. Indigo. Arariba*. Curcuma, or Ginger. 
Curugiur u. Urucu'. Brazil wood, Brafilete, and a new ſpecies 
of Brazil wood lately diſcovered, which is not inferior to the 
old. Gabaon, and the barks of many trees in Brazil and in 
the iſland of Saint Thomas, yield excellent dyes, and alſo the 
Paſtel ®, which is brought from the iſland of Madeira. 


2 Mandioca.— A root in the province of 1 Lichen rocella. 


« Brazil, like a carrot or parſnip, but bigger. 
* The Indians dry and grind them, and of 
« that meal make their common bread, as 
« do moſt of the Portugueſe.” Viqra's Dit. 
o Coguilho,—*© A little cocoa nut that 
« comes from the Brazils ; they generally 
„ make ſnuff-boxes and beads of it.” Ibid. 

© Sagui.—** A ſort of ſmall ape in Brazil 
„no bigger than a ſquirrel, with reddiſh hair, 
« but in moſt reſpects ſhaped like a lion; 
* very beautiful and bold.” Ibid. 


* Indigeftra ſativa. This plant, and alſo 


the orchel weed and paſtel, require a pre- 
paration before the colour is extracted. 
f From Pernambuco. | 
t Curcuma rotunda, longa. 
> Yields a tint like the cochineal. 
i Bixa orellana. a 
* Cœſalpina Braſilienſis. 
1 Found on the coaſt of Gb in Africa. 
m [/atis ſativa. - 


* 


Medicinal 
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ef Medicinal Plants. 
Senna *. Contrayerva*. Ipecacuanha*. Caſcarilha d, Sal- 
ſaparrilha*. Jalap'. Arapabaca, or Spigelia*, Tamarinds“. 


Canna Fiſtula'. Parreira *.” Quajaco'. Saflafras ®. Storax ". Gin- 
ger*, and the three new kinds of 2uina 2uma (Jeſuits bark) 
of Pernambuco, one of which 1s of a gray colour, and impreg- 


nated with gum, refin, and eſſential oil, and in effect is pre- 
ferable to the beſt Peruvian bark. 


* Balſams, 


The balſams of Sr. Thomas”, of Copaiba*, Cabureiba*, the 
Cabureuta*, and Omijjri N 


Aromatics. 


Cinnamon *. Pepper. Cloves of Maranhaon*, Puchary”, great 
and ſmall. Vanilla *. 


* Caſſia, of the Cape Verde iſland, 
d Dorftenia contrajerva. 

© Euphorbia ipecacuana, et viola ipecacuana. 

4 Croton caſcarilha. 

* Smilax ſarſaparilla. 

f Convolvulus jalapa. 

8 Spigelia anthelmia. 

b Tamarindus Indica, 

i Caffia javanica. 

* Ciſampelos Pereira. 

1 Duajacum ſanctum. 


ſugar, beſides the dry. Europe draws 
from the Antilles more than three 
hundred thouſand pounds of it. 

A ſpecies of turpentine, | 

4 Copaifera officinalis, 

r V. Piſon. 

* Pijon. 

t Himenea courbaril, 

un Laurus cinnamomi of the iſland of St. 
Thomas. 


m Laurus ſaſſafras. 

n Liguidambar flyracifolix. 

o Amomum gingiber. The Dutch, one year 
with another, ſell more than ten thous 


ſand pounds of ginger prepared with 


Piper racemeſum, — iſland of St, Thomas. 

* Winterania canella. 

A tree unknown till of late, the ſmaller 
it is the more aromatick. In Para it is 
called the precious fruit-tree. - 


2 Epidendron vanilla. 
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C- H A f. III. 


Premiums. 


1 the chief premiums offered and adjudged by the 
Royal Academy of Liſbon, ſince the year 1783, are the 
following: 

* 


I. A phyſical and œconomical deſcription of ſome diſtrict or 
conſiderable territory in Portugal, or in ſome of its tranſ- 
marine dominions, to be accompanied with obſervations uſe- 
ful to the agriculture and induſtry of the nation. — A gold 
medal, value fifty Mil reis. 


N. B. The ſubje& to be continued annually. The Royal 
Academy wiſhes that the memoirs to be given of the territory 
do contain, beſides the hiſtory of its animal, vegetable, and 


mineral productions, treated according to the Linnzan ſyſtem, | 


the ſtate of its population, agriculture, mechanic arts, and 
_ induſtry, its commerce with the neighbouring countries, and 
with foreigners; the defects that might appear in each of 
theſe branches, and the means of rectifying the ſame ; with 
the improvements of which the commerce and productions 
of the country is ſuſceptible, and the induſtry of its inha- 
bitants in general. 


II. What is the beſt method of cultivating, improving, and | 
preſerving wines, and the moſt efficacious manner of pro- 
| moting 
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moting the reputation and revenue of this important brauch 
of the commerce of Portugal? 100 Mil reis. 


N. B. It is the wiſh of the Academy, that the authors of any 
memoirs on this ſubject do point out the different ſpecies of 
vine ſtocks, with their reſpective names, characteriſed by the 
kindred fruit, in the manner practiſed by the Abbe Rogier, Dubame!, 
and other agricultural naturaliſts.-The properties and value 
of each ſtock—The reſpective quality and quantity of the 
wine they yield—The ſoil moſt ſuitable to them The inſets 
that are pernicious to them, the cautipns to be taken againſt 
them, or the beſt manner of deſtroying them—The cauſe of 
any defect to which the wine might be ſubject, and the man- 
ner of rectifying the ſame, proved by experiments—The 
divers methods of making wine, both at home and abroad— 
How to preſerve, purify, and prepare it for commerce—How 
to diſcover if it be adulterated —Finally, how to imitate the 
beſt and moſt eſteemed wines of foreigners. 


III. The advantages and diſadvantages attending the burn- 
ing of land, according to the manner practiſed at preſent in 
various parts of the kingdom What method would be pro- 
ductive of moſt advantage, and how to obviate the defects 


and diſadvantages of the common manner of burning land: 
50 Mil reis. 


IV. What is the beſt manner of ſupplying the place of 
animal dung for manure, in places where it cannot be conve- 
niently obtained ?!—96 Mil reis. | 


An unknown patriot has remitted to the Academy, a ſum of 
money to be given for the two following ſubjects : 


K 2 V. A 
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V. A premium of 50 Mil reis, or a medal of the ſame value, 
to the author of the beſt paper on the moſt effectual manner 
of rendering the lands of the kingdom uſeful that are 
covered with ſand, circumſtances not admitting of their being 
mixed with the clayey ſoil of other lands; pointing out at the 
ſame time the ſpecies of culture beſt adapted to the ſame. 


VI. Four premiums of 24 Mil reis each, and a filver medal 
to each of four farmers of the towns of Robatejo, Almada, 
Sezimbra, and Azeitaon, who ſhall plant the * quantity of 
cheſnut trees in ſandy or marſhy ſoils. 


VII. An examination of the implements of huſbandry uſed 
in Portugal, compared with thoſe of other nations, ſhewing 
how their improvements might be adopted among us, taking 


into conſideration our circumſtances and the nature of the ſoil. 
—5o Ml reis. | 


VIII. A compariſon of the cars and other vehicles of bur- 
then uſed in Portugal with thoſe of other nations, ſhewing the 
manner of improving our own from whatever is found excel- 


lent in the vehicles of others, AE regard at the ſame time 
to our circumſtances. 


IX. A premium of 30 Mil reis for the beſt deſign of a ſhip 
which ſhall be proved to ſail with the greateſt poſlible velo- 
City, to be accompanied with ſuch plans, ſections, and views 


of the different principal component parts, as ſhall be found 
neceſſary to illuſtrate the conſtruction of the ſame. 


X. How 
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X. How to determine, by the moſt expeditious and certain 
manner, what diſtance and rhomb a ſhip ſails in a given time. 
—1oo Nil reis. 


XI. What are the phyſical defects in the preparation of ſalt- 
ing our fiſh, whereby its preſervative and nutritive qualities 
are injured; and by what means might this important branch 
of our ſuſtenance and commerce be perfected : 50 Mil reis. 


XII. For the eaſieſt and leaſt expenſive mantzer of extracting 
from common ſalt the alkaline baſe, in ſuch a manner that it 
be free from acid, and rendered fit for our manufactories and 
commerce. — 50 Mil reis. 


XIII. For the greateſt quantity of nitre wat by artificial 
- means,—1oo Mil reis. | 


It is obſerved, that the fabrication of gun- powder is brought 
to ſuch perfection in Portugal, that it might become one of its 
moſt lucrative branches of commerce, were the culture of ſalt- 
petre properly attended to. 


XVI. For planting in waſte lands the greateſt quantity of 
trees, for the uſe of fire wood, and for making charcoal.— 
50 Mil reis. 


XV. A gold medal, value 30 Mil reis, for recovering any per- 
ſon apparently drowned. 


XVII. For the manner of finding the equations of the planets 
of obſervation, adapted chiefly to the determining of the dif- 
ferent phaſes of the moon. A premium of x00 Mil reis. 


XVII. 
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RVII. For the beſt Portugueſe tranſlation of the Georgics of 
Virgil, either 1n proſe or verſe, illuſtrated and augmented not 
only with ſuch explanations, philological and poetical, as 
ſhall appear ſufficient, but alſo with information and notices 
which no other author has hitherto given on the ſubje&; and 
withal, that they be ſuch as appertain, or might be applied to 
the Portugueſe nation; taking care that the application ſo 
made be ſuch as might be realized, or is already practiſed, 
—50 Mil reis. 


XVIII. For an eſſay on, and fepographico- medica deſcription of 
Liſbon, pointing out the circumſtances of its climate and fitua- 
tion ;—the analyſis and variations of its atmoſphere,—the ali- 
ments of its inhabitants, and their mode of living in general; 
with a collection of ſuch well-authenticated facts, as may 
lead to a knowledge of the nature of the diſeaſes, endemical 
and epidemical, of this city.— 50 Mil reis. | 


XIX. For an account of the actual medical temperament of 
Eiſbon, (which is obſerved to be different at preſent from 
what it had been a century ago,) explaining the degree of 
ſtrength of the nerves, the criſis at which acute diſeaſes 
generally begin, and the particularities of the real and cha- 
racteriſtic ſymptoms upon which the practice depends; to be 
accompanied with ſound obſervations on the cauſes of diſeaſes, 
and the manner of curing them.—50 Mil reis. 

XX. A premium of 50 Mil reis is offered for the beſt eſſay on 
nervous and hyſteric complaints—Shewing the beſt manner 
of curing them—How far theſe diſeaſes are influenced by the 


common education, cuſtoms, diet, and clothing of children; 


and 


— 
— 
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and by what changes they might be rendered more robuſt, 
healthy, and ſtrong; to be proved by experiments. 


XXI. As it is obſerved that of late years conſumptions are 
more prevalent amongſt us than formerly, what are the cauſes 
of the fatal deterioration? -The ſpecies of this diſeaſe moſt 
common in Portugal, particularly in Liſbon—The preventives 
and moſt approved method of curing it The diet, clothing, 
and dwelling proper for the patients ?!—5o Mil reis. 


XXII. An examination of the cauſes of the morphew ſo 
common in Rio de Janeiro, and which begins to prevail in Bahia 
—The moſt effectual method of eradicating it, and guarding 
againſt its influence, ſeeing that it is not endemical—If a 
total change of food, air, or medicine, can effect a complete 
cure—The manner of treating it in other parts, with the 
writer's own eſſays on the cure of it. 


XXIII. An account of the actual ſtate of Portugueſe litera- 
ture, with regard to what appertains to good taſte in ſpeaking 
and writing, with a ſyſtematic enumeration of barbariſms and 
defects which ought to be corrected, pointing out the origin of 
ſuch faults, to be elucidated not only by concluſive arguments, 
but alſo by examples.—A gold medal, value 5o Ml reis. 


XXIV. To form a mode of locution applicable to the nature 
of the Portugueſe language, illuſtrating each precept by 
examples from the ancient and modern writers of perfect 
taſte, and adding thereto the theory of the oppoſite vicious 
mode; to be illuſtrated in like manner by examples of the cor- 
rupt taſte of the moderns.—A gold medal, value 50 Mil reis. 

6 The 


? * 
\ 
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For the following ſubject, propoſed without limitation of 
time, a premium of 100 Mil reis is — 


XXV. A W Grammar of the Portugueſe tn 
guage. 


N. B. The Royal Academy wiſhes to have a Philoſophical 
Grammar of the Portugueſe Language, containing clear and 
fixed principles, and conſequently adapted for the in- 
ſtruction of youth in the elements of letters. That, in the 


firſt place, it do treat of what is common to the gram- 


mar of all languages, and of the origin and progreſs of the 
human underſtanding; that is, how ideas are acquired, com- 
bined, analyzed, and rendered univerſal—How we form our 
judgment and ratiocinate; all this relatively to the ſigns by 
which is expreſſed each of theſe acts of the underſtanding— 
Of general terms, and how they are formed—The ſignifica- 
tion and uſe of particles, &c.—That withal it be a grammar of 
univerſal application to the Portugueſe language, giving the 
cleareſt poſſible idea of the analogy of its parts with regard 
to etymology and ſyntax, with an explanation of their principal 
anomalies. The better to accompliſh the above, we recommend 
to thoſe who purpoſe to undertake a work of ſuch general uti- 
lity, to read Locke's eſſay on the human underſtanding. The 
works of Condillac. Hartley's phyſical explanation of the ſenſes. 
The univerſal grammar of M. Beauzee, and alſo that of M. 
Buffier. The works of M. du Marſais. Diderot's letter con- 


| cerning the deaf and dumb. The articles in the Encyclopædia 


upon grammar, and other ſimilar works reſpecting the * 


ſophy of en 


1 XXVI. 
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XXVI. A circumſtantial hiſtory of the typographical art in 
Portugal ſince its introduction into the kingdom to the preſent 
time.— 50 Mil reis. - 


N. B. It is neceſſary that there be pointed out by whom it 
had been introduced—The moſt famous printers that we have 
had—If their copies be diſtinguiſhed by any name or device 
In what cities have they principally reſided—What particular 
copies are there in convents, towns, &c. not generally known 
Have there been celebrated correctors amongſt us—Finally, 
whar part of our colonies contain any remarkable copies ? 


XXVII. A premium of a gold medal, value 5o Mil reis, for 
the beſt eulogy on ſome eminent Portugueſe character whoſe 
actions deſerve to be celebrated and recorded. 


A ſimilar premium is offered for each of the two following 
ſubjects, which are to be continued annually : 


XXVIII. A Portugueſe tragedy—A comedy, in proſe or in 
verſe, with Portugueſe characters. 


XXIX, Four filver medals will be given by the Academy for 
the four beſt poetical compoſitions which are neither epic, nor 
dramatic. 


XXX. A gold medal, value 50 Mil reis, for the beſt account 
of the Portugueſe military in Europe, relative to the number 
of ſoldiers, rhe different kinds of troops, the arms uſed by 
each troop, the manner of diftributing and commanding them, 
and the manner they ſerved in war ſince. the commencement 
of the monarchy till the invaſion of Philip 11. 

* XXXI. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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XXXI. In what epocha was the Juſtinian code of laws 
brought into Portugal—The manner of its introduction, and 


the degree of authority it had obtained in the kingdom ?— 
50 Mil reis. 


The general conditions for all premiums propofed are as 
follow : That the memoirs ſent be written in the Portugueſe 
language; that the authors be natives of Portugal ; that ſuch 
memoirs as obtain premiums be not publiſhed nor printed 
without the expreſs order or permiſſion of the Royal Academy. 


CHAP. XIV. 


On the pins that 1 claims over Manufactures in 
Portugal, by Dominick VANDELLI, LL. D. Cc. &c. 


Tranſlation. 


J. 
A it is evident that all branches of civil economy, in order 
to be uſeful to the ſtate, ought to be directed by prin- 
ciples deduced from ſound political arithmetic, therefore no 
ſyſtem ſhould be adopted without being previouſly examined 
and compared with the actual ſtate of the nation. ; 


II. 
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In the laſt reign, when the ſyſtem of Colbert was followed, 
the manufactures of the kingdom produced a conſiderable 
revenue; agriculture, however, was not loſt ſight of in the 
mean time. 


III. 


As the kingdom is now in a ſlate that calls for a total reformation, ought 
not a wiſe king and an able miniſter give a renovating impulſe to all 
departments of” public adminiflration, and leave the paſſing age and future 
generations to avail themſelves of ſuch a glorious momentum that one day 
would crown the happineſs of the nation . 


IV. 


No ſyſtem, no meaſure, however, can with ſafety be 
adopted, without a previous examination of the actual ſtate 
of the nation (F 1.); therefore, beſides the inveſtigations 
that are now on foot reſpecting agriculture F and manufac- 
tures, inquiry ſhould alſo be made into the actual ſtate of 
population, induſtry, natural productions, commerce, public 
revenue, * national erpenditures. 


V. 
In ſome other memoir I purpoſe to treat of the preſent 
ſate of our commerce. In this I ſhall examine whether of 


This appears a bold aſſertion to iſſue from mentos a tudes os ramos da publica adminiftragai, 
a Portugueſe preſs; the words of the judi- ficando avs windouros o aperfeigoar, e apreveitar 
cious author are as follow : N grandes impulſos, que has hum dia fazer a 
Mas no eſtado, no qual ſe achava o reino, neceſ- felicidade da nagai. 
 fitade de huma total reforma ; nad podia hum ſabio + Anſwers of the farmers to the queries 
rei, e hum habil miniftre, ſenaõ dar geraes modi- propoſed to them, publiſhed in 1787. 
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the two claim a preference 1 in e. manufactures or 
agriculture. | 


VI. 


To think that agriculture and induſtry can be rendered 
independent of one another is impoſſible. To prefer the latter 
to the former is the worſt policy imaginable. 


vn. 
Colbert juſtly thought, that the moſt effectual means of 
promoting induſtry was by making agriculture flouriſh. 


VIII. 
Many are of opinion, that the multiplying of manufactures 
increaſe agriculture and population, as they prevent the drain 


of caſh; alleging that the more money is in circulation, the 
greater value will be ſet upon the labours of the plough. 


IX. 


That, wherever manufactories are found, agriculture and 
population are ſure to proſper.. 


X. 


That manufactories occupy many people, who otherwiſe: 
would paſs their time in indolence. | 


| | Rl. 
That the policy of Holland ſhould be imitated, which is 
indebted for her riches not to agriculture,. * chiefly to 


induſtry and commerce. 
XIE 
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XII. 


But in the days of Sully the contrary was experienced, of 
which Colbert“ was fully evinced (þ vii.); for unleſs agricul- 
ture proſper, the exiſtence of manufactories muſt be pre- 
carious. 


XIII. 


It is certain that manufactories promote agriculture on 
account of their great conſumption ($ viii.); but this is when 
the artiſans have wherewithal to ſubſiſt on ?, and that the 
peaſantry are ſufficiently numerous. But, on the contrary, if 
you diminiſh the peaſantry in order to increaſe the artiſans, 
you will have neither manufactures nor agriculture, but. 
promiſcuouſly. 


XIV. 


The population of Portugal is computed at two millions, for 

whoſe ſuſtenance 616, ooo cultivators are neceſſary; but as there 
is wanting of this number more than a third part, (excluſive 
of the Gallicians who come to Alto-Douro and Alentejo,) the 
kingdom requires, one year with another, from 77 to Bo- 
thouſand moios of wheat, maize, &c. beſides barley. And the 
kingdom of Algarve, whoſe population is 93;472 ſouls, wants 
19,245 moios, for it has not more than 6,521 yeomen, and 5,575: 
labourers, as may be ſeen in the exact map of that kingdom, 
made by Count de Val de Reis, Captain General: and Governor 
thereof. | 


M. Boulainvilliers. Les interits de la France Point & arte, point de manufatturts, ſans de ſub- 
mal-entendu, 3 tom. 1755. fiſtances pour nourrir lis artifles, et les owvriers« 

+ Mr. Boęſnier de POrme De PEſprit du Go- Avant d avoir des dorures, il faut du pain pour 
uernement economigques 1775. chap, iii. pag. 40,— naurrir les doreurs.. 
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1 RY; 
The peaſantry are continually diminiſhing. 


1ſt, On account of their reſorting to cities, eſpecially to the 


capital. In the reign of John II. a cOmpunine was preferred to 
the Cortes againſt a ſimilar practice. 


2dly, On account of the numbers that emigrate every year 
through extreme poverty, and the proſpect of getting land 
gratuitouſly to cultivate in foreign countries, and other encou- 
ragements that are withheld from them in their own. 


2dly, From the number of ſailors that leave Algarve and 
enter into the ſervice of foreign powers. 


4thly, From the manufactories employing an exorbitant 
number of cultivators. The filk trade alone is computed to 
occupy 27,000 people, and a proportionate number are em- 
ployed in more than 200 other different manufactories, not to 
mention the vaſt number of vagrants and other idle people. 


XV J. 


England is not in want of tillers, nor manufacturers; on 
the contrary they ſuperabound: therefore manufactories are 
neceſſary, not only for the conſumption of its own produc- 
tions, but alſo thoſe which it imports from foreign countries. 
In Portugal, circumſtances are very different; whilſt it remains 
deficient of its complement of huſbandmen (5 xiv.), it ſhould 
tolerate only a few manufactories, and theſe ow the firſt 
neceſſity. 


XVII. 
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XVII. 


It is of little uſe to cite inſtances of increaſing population 
and agriculture in the neighbourhood of ſome manufactories 
of this kingdom, as that for glaſs at Marinba, and for oil at Xitas. 
For if, in the vicinity of theſe places, by reaſon of the great 
circulation of money, there be a numerous population, a great 
conſumption of the neceſlaries of life, and conſequently a 
great improvement in agriculture, the circumjacent villages, 
at the ſame time, are deprived of both population and agri- 
culture. | 


XVIIT. 


Ig order to employ idle perſons, a preference ſhould be 
given to agriculture; but without proper meaſures be taken 
to initiate them, and diveſt them of their depraved habits by 
a ſuitable education, they will be found uſeleſs as well to 
agriculture as to arts and manufactures. 


XIX. 


The example of Holland ( xi.) cannot be held out for Por- 
tugal, becauſe the ſituation of the former does not admit of 
cultivation in a higher degree than it actually poſleſſes ; and 
hence the people are conſtrained to turn to other ſpecies of 
induſtry, of which the chief is external commerce. 


XX. 
In order to derive advantage from manufactures, they muſt 
be ſold on moderate terms; but how can that be, unleſs the 


artiſan and factor be ſupplied with the neceſſaries of life, and 
the raw materials to work with, at a reduced price? 


XXL 
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XXI. 


80 long as the nation, from the actual ſtate of its agri- 
culture (4 xiii. and xiv.), one year with another, ſtands in need 


of wheat, maize, and rye from abroad, to the amount of five 


millions and a half of cruſades and upwards, only the moſt 
neceſſary manufactures ſhould be attended to. 


XXII. 
Agriculture ſhould be preferred to manufactories, for we 


have already experienced to what an exceſſive price barley roſe 


on account of the veſſels laden with this grain being detained 
for a few days by froſt. But what would be the conſequence 
ſhould a general ſcarcity prevail in thoſe countries whence 
the wheat is brought; or if, through ſome other external 
cauſe not leſs fatal, we ſhould be deprived of ſuccour from 
abroad? Could manufactories ſupply the deficiency? What 
could relieve the miſeries to which the people muſt neceffarity 
be expoſed for want of wheat, maize, rye, ſhould the tranſ- 
ports be loſt or detained by contrary winds ? 


XXIII. 
The beſt political economiſts hold theſe as immutable 
principles 


I, That the fate of the flate, and that of humanity, the Savages 


excepted, who live by hunting and fiſhing, is in the hands of the cultivators 
of the ſoil. 


2dly, That the 3 of the foil are the only true riches; and that 
tbe only * prinq pie of theſe riches, is e. 55 | 
300, i 
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gdly, That conſumption is the only agent that renders the produttions of : 
the earth valuable, that animates, that extends, that multiples. 


4thly, That the more value is ſet upon the fruits of the earth, the better 


will the land be tilled, and conſequently the more abundant will the bar- 
veſt be. 


XXIV. 


The laſt œconomical axiom will apply to a country where 
the price of the neceſſaries of life might be raiſed without a 
poſſibility of getting them cheaper from abroad by bartering 
with its colonies. But it is not ſo with Portugal, whoſe colo- 
nies, by contributing to ſupply it, lower the price of its own 
agricultural productions, and prevent their rifing to a ſuffi- 


_ cient value to render the foil better cultivated and more 
abundant (& viii.). 


e | XXV. 


What utility does the nation derive from ſo many manu- 
factories? Let us ſuppoſe that their productions amount 
annually to the value of a million of craſades, which ſum was 
heretofore expended on ſimilar manufactures imported by 
foreigners. Now, in order to ſhew that the nation gains by 
the change, it will be neceſſary to prove, that the importation 


of corn, maize, and rye has not increaſed in proportion at 
the ſame time as it actually has. 


XXVI. 


The manufactures have no other markets but thoſe of the 
kingdom and its colonies; it is true, that even ſo, the value of 
induſtry is ſaved to the nation that otherwiſe would have been 


M expended 
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expended. on the manufactures of foreigners. But the ſums 
( xxv.) thus ſaved, are not equivalent to what the kingdom 
loſes by the increaſe that has taken place in the importation 


of corn (S xiv.), in conſequence of diminiſhing the peaſantry to 
increaſe the artiſans (F x111.). 


XXVII. 


In order to have manufactories, let us imitate the Engliſh, 
and follow their precepts. Theſe people, in the year 1689, by 
holding out premiums for the exportation of grain, promoted 
agriculture; afterwards they augmented their commerce and 
increaſed manufactures; and ſeeing that this did not injure 
agriculture, they invented machines to eaſe labour and mul- 
tiply manufactures for external commerce. Within theſe few 
years they have eſtabliſned 143 machines for ſpinning cotton, 
by means of which, in little more than five years have been 
ſpun two hundred millions of pounds of cotton. In Portugal 
it would be expedient to introduce ſuch machines imme- 
diately, to ſave labour and to employ women on thoſe | 
brancHes that at preſent e men. 


XXVIII. 


The manufactories that merit greateſt attention are thoſe 
that conſume the productions of the nation; but even theſe 
ſhould be proportionate to the ſuperfluity of the peaſants. 

XXIX. 1 

The manufactories that do not injure agriculture are thoſe 
diſperſed about the country, at which huſbandmen and their 
wives employ their ſpare hours from the labours of the field, 
an in 
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in making common woollen and linen cloths. Theſe little 
manufactories are the more valuable, as being eſtabliſhed by 
the peaſants at their own expence, their produce is certain 
gain. In proportion as you en 0 them, you will advance 
agriculture. 


6 6 


The ſtate of manufactories muſt always be in proportion to 
that of agriculture. All depends upon the abundance and 
cheapneſs of the raw materials, and of the neceſſaries of life 
($ XX.). | | | 016 16 feen SF8; 

| >. +. « ef 

The firſt thing to be done then, in order to make the 
manufactories of the kingdom flouriſh, is to promote agri- 


culture. For this purpoſe the exiſting laws are not ſufficient; 


incitement is wanting; rewards and honours ſhould be held 
out to ſtimulate the farmers. 


XXX1I, 


Wool is certainly one of thoſe articles that requires ; the 
greateſt care and attention, not only as being the chief mate- 
rial of the moſt intereſting manufactories, but alſo, as being 
one of the principal objects upon which agriculture depends, 
by reaſon of the great benefits received by the land and by the 
farmers from ſheep. Indeed, the value of land depends upon 
the price of wool. It is indiſpenſably neceſſary for the king- 
dom, in order to promote its agriculture, not to lower the 
price of this neceſſary material. | Dy 


RM „„ = 
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XXXIII. 

It is a miſtaken notion, dangerous in its conſequences, to 
think of lowering the high price of your manufactures by 
laying a total prohibition on the exportation of wool; but this 
is not a place to explain myſelf on this point. 

XXXIV. 
In order that the inhabitants of cities and towns ſhould 
have fleſh-meat at a low price, the exportation of cattle is 
prohibited by Ord, L. v. T. 115. Thus the intereſt of the 
farmer, and the advancement of agriculture, the true ſources 
of wealth, are ſacrificed to the inhabitants of cities and 
towns; the very germen of reproduction is thereby deſtroyed, 
and the reward of the farmer's toil diminiſhed by prohi- 
bitory laws. | e 


RRRV, 


The manufactories whoſe productions are confined to the 
kingdom and its colonies ($ xxvi.) by reaſon of their high 
price ought to be limited, as it is not politic to multiply 
them, except in the parts that are cultivated ſo as to maintain 
the inhabitants ($ xvi.), and that have proviſions to export. 


XXXVI. 


The filk and other manufactories wherein the raw materials 
of foreigners are conſumed, ſhould be ſuffered to uſe only the 
national materials, otherwiſe they will ruin the kingdom. 


* 


XXXVII. 
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XXXVI. 


The national manufactories, in order to be uſeful and 
eſtabliſhed upon a permanent baſis, ſhould keep pace with 
thoſe of foreigners that pay 27 fer cent. with the addition of 
fix for freight and commiſſion. Now if 33 per cent. beſides 
profits on their manufactures, be not fufficient to ſupport our 


own, and put them on a footing with thoſe of ſtrangers, 


independent of monolopy, it muſt naturally follow that either 
our manufacturers wiſh to gain much by little labour, or that 
the manufactories are ill eſtabliſhed and ill directed, or that 
they cannot ſubſiſt to advantage on account of the ſtate of 
agriculture, PET 


XXX VIII. 


It amounts to the ſame thing, whether you increaſe the 


duty or totally prohibit the manufactures of ſtrangers, in 


order to increaſe the conſumption of your own; both are mo- 
nopolies, ſerviceable to the factor, but injurious to the people 
at large, by obliging them to buy bad manufactures at a dear 
rate; beſides it is opening a new door for ſmuggling. It is 
certain that the factors, from the preſent ftate of agriculture, 
gain very little, if they be not loſers; but they will gain 


a great deal, and extend their factories, by making bad 


articles and ſelling them dear, ſhould the manufactures of 
ſtrangers be prohibited or reſtricted. . 


XXXIX. 


What gave origin in Portugal to ſo many manufactories of 
luxury, whilſt thoſe of the moſt urgent neceſſity have been 
neglected? 


XL 


| 
| 
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XL. 
Manufactories miniſtering to luxury are prejudicial to the 


revenue of the ſtate, by the high duties which are or might 


be drawn from the luxurious productions of ſtrangers without 


injuring the people. But as this revenue is unproductive, the 


crown is under the neceſſity of laying a tax, in lieu of it, e 
ſome of the neceſſaries of life. 


XLI. 


The number of manufactories ought to be relatively to the 
ſituation of the country, the actual ſtate of its agriculture, its 
natural productions (d iv.), and the different branches of com- 
merce which might be made of ſuch productions by induſtry, 


XLII. 


In fine, it is obvious from the above, that e ought 


to be preferred in Portugal to manufactures; and, that the 


latter ſhould not be multiplied until the kingdom produces 
the neceſſary ſuſtenance for its inhabitants at a cheap rate, 
otherwiſe both your agriculture and manufactures will be 
ruined. | | | 

; Vide Memorias Economicas, tom. i. p. 244 & ſeq. 
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CH AP. XV. 


Obſervations on ſome of the natural Productions of the Portugueſe 


Colonies not generally known, or, not converted to Uſe —By DOMINICK 
VANDELLI, LL. D. 


Tranſlation. 
O all the productions of nature, gold mines are thoſe that 


are held in higheſt eſtimation, and univerſally attended | to 


more than agriculture. 


The wiſeſt politicians, however, are convinced of the folly 
of this predilection; indeed it is evinced moſt clearly by the 
wealth of nations, for thoſe who poſleſs the moſt valuable 
mines, and make them the chief ſources of their riches, are 
not ſo opulent as the ſtates that attend to agriculture, arts, 
and commerce. In proof of this, you will find, on com- 
pariſon, that the reſpective riches of Spain and Portugal are 


inferior to thoſe of Holland, France, and England, as Emanuel 
de Faria has ſhewn. 


Of all other mines, thoſe of gold are the moſt uncertain, 
unequal, and unprofitable. The thin veins that appear in 
them are of guartzo, in the crevices of which the gold is 
incloſed, or elſe ſpread over it in particles*. That which is 


commonly 


2 The matrix of the gold of Brazil is cum ochra ferri et pyrite martiali, er arfenicals 
quartzum folidum attatu pingue facie nitente, aurifero. And ſometimes quarizum cotaceums 
rimgſum, celuloſum, ſchiſto argillaces virideſcenti or iron mineral. Smiris griſea lamellgſa, or 


Zyrites. 


- 
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commonly found among ſand or gravel, according to 'the 
obſervation of Frezier, in his account of the South Sea, and to 
which Captain Brezagh refers in the collection of Harris, is 
ſmall in quantity, for, from 5000 pounds weight of the gold 
ore, or ſand, or earth, are extracted only five or ſix ounces 
of gold; and there are other mines {till leſs profitable, which 
ſcarcely defray the expence of working. | 


It ſometimes happens, indecd, that more than a pound 
weight of gold is extracted from a ſmall portion of the ore or 


duſt, but inſtances of this kind are very rare of late years; 


and for one miner that makes a fortune, one hundred loſe by 
the ſpeculation *.- | | 


But as it is not my intention, at preſent, to enlarge upon 
this ſubje&, I ſhall only obſerve, that the gold mines do not 
deſerve to be conſidered as the principal objects of attention 
in Brazil, and that they ſtand much in need of proper regu- 
lation. Other natural productions, of much more importance 
to the wealth of the nation, claim our attention in the colo- 
nies, and theſe are to be obtained by means of agriculture, or 
the ſpontaneous bounty of nature. 


With regard to agriculture, independent of the iſlands, 


Brazil alone is adequate to ſupply wheat, maize, pulſe, 


anſtead of thoſe we are under the neceſlity of buying every 


gyrites. Or is found in duſt, or cryſtallized Brazil is well known, for it is very ancient; 
tefſera oftaedra ut alumen, aut dodecacdra. The it is done by means of a lotion. It ſometimes 
large piece of native gold which is in the happens, however, that part of the gold ad- 
poſſeſſion of her Majeſty weighs upwards of heres ſo cloſely to the ſand, that neither lotion 


'5O marcos, (N. B. A marco is eight ounces. nor common amalgamation ean ſeparate them; 


Vide Vieyra's DiR.) this gold is not obſerved by the miners. 
The method of extracting the gold in . a 
year 
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year from foreigners. The cultivation of theſe different pro- 
ductions has already commenced in Rio Grande. 


Rice *, which is natural to Brazil, by the patriotic zeal of his 
Excellency Martinbo de Mello, ſecretary of ſtate, is at preſent 
grown in abundance in that country; whereas heretofore we 
were under the neceſlity of buying it of Carolina. In the 
year 1740 this ſtate exported to the amount of 80.000 /. 


ſterling of rice to Europe, the greateſt part of which ſum was 
paid by Portugal. 


To the above miniſter the nation is indebted for the indigo 
at preſent fabricated in the colonies, which ſerves, not only for 
our domeſtic uſes, but alſo for foreign commerce. 


In order to promote agriculture in Brazil and in the other 
colonies as well as in the kingdom, the wiſeſt laws muſt prove 
inadequate, unleſs they be aided by bounties. Of this Eng- 
land furniſhed an example. When the people of this nation 
complained, that from the year 1620 the French ſupplied 
them with great quantities of grain, an act of parliament was 
paſſed in the year 1689, holding out premiums for the ex- 
portation of corn and legumes in Engliſh veſſels; in conſe- 
quence of which, from the year 1705, till 1755, they fold to 
France to the amount of two hundred millions of French livres 
of grain. | 


If all the governors of Brazil would follow the example of 
his Excellency Luiz Pento de Souza, in taming and civilizing 


* Oryza mutica. The rice of Brazil is different from the oryza ſativa, as not having ariftas. 
Indigo fera ſativa, | , | 


N | the 


| 
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the Indians, and habituating them to agriculture and induſtry, 
a great part of Brazil would be cultivated in a few years; and- 
its population would increaſe ſo, that the tranſporting of ſlaves 
thither would be found unneceſſary. 


Seeing that many of the natural productions of the colonies. 
are but little known, or converted to no uſe whatever, I ſhall. 
point out ſuch of them as have hitherto come. within my. 
obſervation. 


Animal Kingdom. 


Among the quadrupeds, we are accuſtomed” to make uſe 
of the {ſkins of Ounces *, Tigres, Otters*, Aguti*, and Paces* But 
we make very little uſe of the ſleeker ſkins of the. Taper: *, and. 
of the Caviacobaya of Brazil. Beſides, it would be neceary 
to avail ourſelves more of the fleſh of the hogs of Tajact* 
and ves in Brazil. | 


The Ewes of Guinea © might Mo multiplied more in Angola, 
r. tranſported to Brazil and Portugal. This would be fol- 
lowing the example of Pedro IV. King of Caſtile, and of 
Cardinal Ximenes, and of Edward IV. of England. 


The Zebras of Angola might perhaps be. domeſticated in 
Portugal; the experiment has been already begun, for the uſe: 
of carriages, and for external commerce. 


T 


Felis cauda elangata, corpore nigra. | ©. Mus porcellus. 


Feli. Onga. W Sus Tajacu 

* Muftella lutris. 1 Sus bydrecheris.. 
* Mus aguti. a * Ovi Guineenſis, 
* Mus paca. 1 Equus zebra. 

© Lepus Braff 


The 
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The Cat of Agalia in Brazil affords a ſpecies of muſk 
which is called Zibete. 


The numerous herds of cows that are found in Brazil 
might afford cheeſe and butter for the uſe of the kingdom, 
and for external commerce; and thereby we might ſave the 
large ſums of money which are drained every year from 
Portugal for theſe articles. 


It is true that in ſome parts of Brazil the inhabitants make 
cheeſe, but it is more for curioſity than uſe, The heat, they 
ſay, prevents them from making butter; this, however, might 
be eaſily remedied at all times, by imitating the practice of the 
Dutch in the Eaſt Indies. | 


Of the vaſt numbers of oxen that are killed in Brazil, moſtly 
for the ſake of the hides, ſome uſe might be made of the 
membrane; if dried and opened, it might be uſeful to curriers. 
The tendons or ligaments of the neck would make back-bands 
for cars, much better than thoſe of iron or wood. 


There are many valuable birds in the colonies, whoſe 
beautiful feathers might be converted to uſeful purpoſes; 
thoſe of the oſtrich * in particular would make furrs for hats, 
and ornaments of different ſorts. 


The Whale®* and Cazelete* fiſheries, which are confined to the 
bar of the iſland of St. Catherine, and the bay of All Saints, 
might be extended to all the coaſt, and to the high ſeas of 


* Viverra zibetha. | Balena phy/alus. 
o Seruthia rbea. 5 « Phyſeter cotodan. 


N 2 1 Brazil 
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Brazil and Cape Verde. Of the whales of theſe ſeas other 
nations avail themſelves. 


This ſpecies of fiſhery 1s very profitable. The Dutch gained 


by it, in the year 1697, more than two millions of florins. 


Although in other years, the gain falls ſhort of this ſum, yet,. 
on the whole, it yields a very large revenue. 


Of the Hippopotamus, or ſea-horſe of Angola, ſome uſe 
might be made. 


From the Mermaid * of Angola, and: of: many other parts of 
Brazil, might be extracted great quantities of oil, the, ſmell. 
and ſmoke of which oil might. be diminiſhed * repeated: 
waſhings. 


Were the fiſheries continued on the coaſts of the Azores and 
Madeira, that were begun with great ſucceſs, and were a 
regular fiſhery, eſtabliſhed at Cape Verde, ſimilar to thoſe of 
other nations, we ſhould not only ſupply the place of the 
numerous cargoes of dry fiſh which foreigners bring to 
our ports, but alſo have large quantities for exportation; 
whilſt, at the ſame . the ſtrength of our navy would be. 
augmented. 


Holland,. in this reſpect, furniſhes. an 3 worthy 
imitation. The celebrated John Wit, (in his political memoirs 


of this republic, printed in the year 1662,) computes the 


® Trichechus manatus. 


population 
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population of the ſame at 2, 400, ooo ſouls ; 750,000 of whom, 
he ſays, lived by the produce of their fiſheries, 


Among the amphibious animals, the Tortoiſe * of Brazil 
might be. converted to uſe; and were the ſkins of the large 
Snakes, that are found there, tanned, they might be found 
ſerviceable.. 


The Cochineal © is one of the moſt uſeful inſects of Brazil. 


It is found in different parts, particularly in the iſland of Saint 
Catherine, Saint Paul, Minas Geraes. Although it is long fince 
the utility of this infect. was diſcovered, yet we have not 
availed ourſelves of it ſo much as we might; for hitherto 


there have. been extracted but few pounds of the colour. A 


production ſo very lucrative : might be increaſed, were we to 
follow the example of our neighbours, who extract ſeveral 
hundred. pounds of it. every year. By a calculation made in 


the year 1736, it appears that there was imported to Europe 


every year, on an average, 880,000 pounds of cochineal, which 


amounted to near eight millions of Dutch. florins; the third 


part of it was wild cochineal. _ 


A particular. ſpecies of Silk-worm « whoſe ball is three 


times as large as that of the common ſilk-worm, is found in 
abundance in Para and Maranhaon in Brazil; it feeds on the 
leaves of the ata and orange trees. The colour of its filk is a 
dark yellow, reſembling coffee. This ſpecies ſhould be cul- 


tivated, and alfo the common ſilk-worm, as the Marquis 


2 .T eftudo imbricata. Coccus cacti. 
D Boa ſeytale. 4 Pbalena atlat. 


Fernaon 


- = — = — 
= — -_ . 
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Ferngon Cortez cauſed to be done in Mexico“. The people of 
Minas Geraes have already ſet the example. 


In Brazil are found ſome Spiders that ſpin balls much 
larger than thoſe of the ſpiders of Europe“, in which they 
depoſit their eggs; and theſe balls are of the fineſt ilk. In 
the botanical garden belonging to the Queen of Portugal ſome 
of theſe ſpiders are cultivated, which were brought hither in 
the leaves of pine- apples. His -Excellency the Marquis 4 
Lavradio, among many other rare productions, brought from 
Brazil a ſpecies of ſpider that alſo yields ſilk. 


The great quantities of wax that various ſpecies of bees“ 


produce in the ſhrubberies of Brazil and Angola ought to be 


more carefully attended to; ſome experiments ought to be 
made, in order effectually to purify ir. 


1a the Azores, and Madeira iſlands eſpecially, care ſhould be 
taken of the cultivation of bees, and alſo of ſilk-worms. 


In the ifland of St. Michael are found good ſponges *, and 
ſome red coral*; and on the coaſts of Cape Verde iſland, and 
of Brazil, are gathered little wwrices, from which is extracted a 
purple colour like that ſo highly prized by the ancients; and 
as well in each of theſe places as in Africa, are found pearl 
ſhells “. 


Manoel Severim de Faria, Diſ. i. 5 4. * Apis Mexicana, Brafilianorum. * 


| Þ Aranca avicularia, wenatoria. © Spongia officinalis. 
© M. Bon Diff. fur Putilite de la foye des araig= is nobilis. 
© ater, Avignon, 1748. | © Mytilus margaritiftrus. 
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Vegetable Kingdom. 


Among the plants of the colonies are many unknown to 
botaniſts; and principally trees of great utility-for the con- 
ſtruction of ſhips or houſes, for furniture or dying. Many 
of thoſe in Brazil, however, will become rare in time, on 
account of the difficulty of tranſporting them from the inte- 
rior of the country, as on the banks of the rivers the 
inhabitants are accuſtomed to burn down whole woods in 
order to cultivate naize and mandioca *® The land thus ma- 
nured they forſake in a few years, and paſs to another wood 
which they reduce in the ſame manner; by theſe means are 


deſtroyed an immenſe number of uſeful trees, that might be 
cafily. tranſported. 


Of dying-woods, beſides thoſe that are already known, are 
many others. His Excellency Martinbo de Mello ordered ſeveral 
of them to be examined in the chymical elaboratory of the 
Ajuda near Liſbon, and they were found to yield lakes of 
different colours ; from one was extracted a roſe-colour that is 
more permanent than that of the Brazil wood. 


Concerning the timbers brought from Bahia for ſhip- 
building, &c. ſome obſervations were made in the year 1760, 
by Colonels de Brito and Weinholrz, The gravity of a foot cube 
of each kind they found to be as follows: | 

Ib, oz. 
Sucupird merim may be uſed in every part of a ſhip 59 7 
Pao de Arco—ſerves for keels, ftern-poſts, ribs, | 
and gunwales - = 1 - 66 7 


a Zea mays. d Fatropha manihot. 
15 Pao 
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Pdo roxa—for the fame rr f and alſo for beams 
of houſes — - „ 
Paguin— deck - beams, Kathe Ge GWS. 64 3 
Sapocaya—keels, ribs, ſtern- poſts, &c. — 7. 


Jeraly amarelle—gunwales, ribs, &c. — - 66 
Vinbatico—planks, both above and under water, 

; floors, G&W. — * — 46 o 
Putumuju—planks, floors, &c. — = 48 o' 


 Loure—yards, maſts, and alſo for flooring houſes 3 
Jequilibu—maſts, top-maſts, yards, G. 44 4 
Pao de olio do uermi lo for the ſame uſes - — 56 1+ 
- Maſſarandubd—for beams, poſts, &c. „s 

Ajetahipeba—doors.and windows of houſes — 60 5 


Canduri—bureaux, chairs, &c, - "DH — 48 2+ 
Sebaftiaon d Arruda for all kinds of valuable houſe- 
© hold furniture — — 5 64 132 
Pepuibs n n 
Facarandd—for elegant furniture — 69 3 
'Olandim—bowſprits, 2 we cheeks, mts; ai 
and planks = W 


Secupirdaſſu— pumps, e ek &c. 

Oyticica—gunwales, &c. 

Quadro for ornamental works about the cabin, 

tern, head, &c. 

Pao de Fangado—for ſtaves, G. 

Brigadier da Cofta is at preſent about a very intereſting work 
concerning the reſiſtance of many of the timbers of Brazit and 
of the other colonies, 


From 
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From the leaves of the tree called Curagirt, found in the 
village of Balſemam in Rio da Madeira, is extracted a colour 
reſembling carmine. 


From the fruit of the Urucy * plant, the Indians, in various 
parts of Brazil, extract a colour with which they paint them- 
ſelves. The French in Cayenne extract a great deal of this 


colour, and ſell it for the purpoſe of aying, under the name 
of Arkote, or Orleane. | 


The bark of the Araribd tree in Pard and Maranham 10. a 
fine purple colour. 


On the coaſt of Africa, near No Gabaon, almoſt oppoſite to the 
iſland of St. Thomas, there grows a tree whoſe wood yields a 
purple colour that is permanent; this wood, of which the 
Dutch have made a monopoly, is called, after the river, Gabaox, 


In Piracuruca de Piauby is a tree whoſe bark has a bitter taſte, 
and poſſeſſes virtues ſimilar to the Peruvian bark *; the leaves 
of both have a great reſemblance. I do not find, however, 
that this bark, nor that of a tree in Paraiba which is ſimilar in 
effect to the real Peruvian bark *, is turned to account. 


If any of our naturaliſts, in their travels through Brazil, 
ſhould happen to diſcover the tree that yields the genuine 
Peruvian bark, they ſhould be very careful in ſending it home, 
ſeeing the great utility that reſults from it. It would alſo be 
of great uſe, were they to W in that country the tea 


2 Bixa orellana. 137 As Antonio Pereira, phyſician to her TE 
d Cirubona officinalis p has proved by experiment. 


0 | tree, 
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tree“, as the Engliſh have done in Carolina; 3. and to, increaſe 


the cinnamon of Ceylon“, which: is already found to grow in 
ſome of the gardens of Brazil. In the iſland of St. Thomas 
it is found in abundance, but unproductive, as the natives 


are unacquainted withſthe manner as ns the!'s aromatic 


bark. 1 4 at * ei: > 3. 4 MH av : 4. 1 31 


ib 0 1650 89 4 than XS ff: 1 {is 
y the year 1498 King Jaha, I. baniſhed; * Jewiſh, 
families to the iſland of St. Thomas, who tranſplanted there 


cinnamon and pepper; and after a reſidence of thirty years 


they had ſixty mill; which vieldss near five en pj 
of ſugar. 


183 lein S 

Concerning. the tranſplantatien, of the above plants I have 
already. Written. In the year 1675. when, Doctor Ribeiro de 
Macedo Was Envoy i 0 n he mod ſome, AR ward on. 
the Gm ect, „ bytes of egen © hy 


* => 


In Piauby there grows a tree „from the wood of which 
might be extracted a fine yellow colour. 


The bloſſom of the palm tree called 222 which grows in 
thick ſhrubberies, has a huſk that is fibrous, elaſtic, and inter- 
woven in ſuch a manner, that it appears to have been warped 
in a loom, The Indians make caps of it. . 


Simauma 45 if mine with m4 or cotton, might be Gl * 


A ſpecies of caſia is found in Brazil; and alſo tamarinds *, 


* Thee bobon, © 4 Bombax ceiba. 
d Laurus Cinnamonum. * Caſſia Javanica. 
© Ca/alfinia Brajilienſis. f Tamarindus Indica. 


A new 
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A new ſpecie of Pucbari, called precious fruit, grows in 
Para, which is leſs than that already well known, and more 
aromatic ; this fruit might ſupply a place of nutmegs. 


The elaſtic reſin *, or Caout chou might be converted: to 
many uſeful purpoſes. | 


The bark of various trees of the iſland of St. Thomas and 
of Brazil, when macerated in water, diſtend into fibres, of 
which ſtrong cords might be made. And a ſpecies of the 
Hibiſcos * affords a filaceous ſubſtance, which may be ſpun like 
flax. The people of Brazil make a kind of flax of Ticum, 
which is a kind of palm tree; and alſo of Gravatd, and of 
Corea, ſpecies of Piteiras. | 


JD |} 
4 * 
* 


— 


In Brazil the cultivation of hemp is now attended to; but it 
is difficult to tranſport the ſeed to Europe; for, as it is very 
oleagenous, without great care in paſſing the Line, it becomes 
rancid, and conſequently uſeleſs. 12 gy 

The trade of the Curcuma and Ginger *, which grow in Brazil, 
the iſland of St. Thomas, &c. might be increaſed. The Dutch, 
one year with another, fell mote than ten thouſand pounds of 
ginger prepared with ſugar, deſides What they diſpoſe of in its 
dry ſtate. The Antilles ſupply Europe with, more e than 399,000 
Fonts weight of einger. | 


The iſland of: Sb, Thomas paeaneds advtifiines' of pepper *, 
which, formerly, uſed to be tranſported to Antwerp. But 


' | \y 
2 ide Flor. Guian, * | 4 Aae Zungiber, 1 
b Hibiſcus. RN ine tate Piper Ane 144. C Exot. bb. K. 
Curcuma retuday lon ga. fag. 184. 


Ys 


o 2 | finct 


— —ͤä— — 
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ſince. it was prohibited, in order to encourage that of India, 


the pepper of this iſland has been neglected. 


| The celebrated Antelmintico ſo eſteemed in Ruſlia, (which is 


the Arapabaca, or Spigelia Anthelmia *,) grows in various parts of 
Brazil; it is alſo cultivated in Jamaica. 


The Pafte!*, a plant of great utility in dying, grows ſpon- 
taneouſly in the iſland of Madeira; formerly it made a branch 
of our commerce; but at preſent cattle feed on it. This plant, 
when prepared, yields a blue colour 1 is more durable 
than 2 


1 
In the above inland grows the Rub:a*, or Garanga, called Orelha 


de gato, i. e. Cat's-ear; it likewiſe en Orcella d, the latter i is 
found! in abundances in Cape Verde. | 


"Near the Afar Coen, Sims Sirfake diſcovered a hrub very 
different from the myrice cerifera, the ſtalk and branches of 
which are covered with a ous © of wax. 


The real Jalap grows in Para and Piauby i in Brazil; ; a like- 
wiſe various kinds of Contrayer va. 


In the iſland of St. Michael and Madeira, there grows a fern 
called Fetabrun, that yields a ſpecies of filken down of a dark 
yellow colour; which, when mixed with woot or cotton, can 
be ſpun, 


* Spigelia Anthelmia. rub yr Philof. Lichen recella. f 
A Ant. a Caftre d Rio Furtade, pag. 20. * Convoloulus jalappa. * 
Janis tindteria. | * F Dorftenis contrayerva. 


© Rubia inder. 


Several 
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Several medicinal plants, among which are the following, 


grow in Brazil; ſome of them are exported, others are but 
very-little known : | 


Liquidambar ftyracifolia. Hymenæa courbaril. 


Guajacum officinale. Laurus ſaſſafras. 
Anacardium occidentele. Winterania canella. 
Myrtus caryophyllata. Myrtus pimenta. 
Smilax aſpera. | Epidendron vanilla. 
Croton caſcarilla. | Eupborbig ipecacuana. 


Viola tpecacuand. Jatropba curcas, 
Petiveria alliacea. - Sapindus ſaponaria. 


Ciſſampelos Pereira. Burſera gummifera. 
Simaruba. 


The two intereſting diſcoveries of the celebrated chymiſt 

Sage * deſerve to be mentioned here, becauſe they ſhould be 
known to all. The firſt relates to indigo; how to preſerve it 
from moulding, and to heighten its azure colour. The other 
ſhews the manner of xefining raw ſugar without waſte. 


As to the indigo it is neceſſary to obſerve, that it contains a 
reſinous matter, of a colour ſomewhat reſembling lake, which, 
if extracted in the waſhing, prevents the indigo from being 
ſubje& to mould, and the colour becomes more vivid, more 
permanent, and better adapted for dying. On the contrary, 


when it contains this reſinous matter, the colour will run, if it 
be ſteeped in water. | 


Many years before Sage made this obſervation, a ſimilar 
experiment was tried by me on the indigo of Brazil; not only 


„ Flemens de Mincralogie decimaft. tam. ii. p. 388 and 391. 


in 
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in order to extract the reſinous matter, but alſo a black earth 

or humus produced by the putrid fermentation to which the 
indigo plant is ſubject, and which communicates a dark 
colour to the indigo. If theſe be extracted, it will not 
be ſubject ro mould; and the colour, afterwards, will 
ſtand, if boiled in water. This method is uſed by Julio 
Mattiazzi in the Royal Chemical Elaboratory at Liſbon, 
wherein, every year, are 8 ſeveral hundred pounds 
of — 


Reſpecting Sage's ſecond obſervation. By the common 
manner of purifying ſugar, in every hundred pounds thirty 
are loſt in the form of molaſſes, in conſequence of a portion 
of the ſugar being burnt. This might be obviated by making 
the boiler flat at the bottom inſtead of conical as is cuſtomary, 
and by giving it no more heat than is neceſſary to produce a 
gentle boil. Thus will be obtained whiter ſugar, that will not 
require to be waſhed in the Forms; and as no part of it will turn 
to molaſſes, conſequently none of the ſugar will be loft. 


The immenſe number of trees that are in Brazil, and in the 
other colonies, ſo far inland as to render the carriage extremely 
difficult, might be burnt for the purpoſe of extracting alkali, 
or porafſe, as the French call it, who ebe it from ee 
nee N. Nr T1 ö | in | | 

% Hd! nin 

Tuglad d of Rus jo dhe amoune ts near a million 
German eſcudes of this potaſſe, before Mr. Stevens, in the year 
1755 taught the Americans the manner = making i it os dee w 
that oF the Ruſſiaas "O94 


Fs - 2 % oy * A Li ut An 4 | 
| | Beſides 


* 
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Beſides the balſams of Capuilas, of Cokureilu, and of Acabu- 
reuta de Piſon, another, more ae is een from the 
tree of _— * | =. 


In hi inland — ofa Minas Gee 1 Found the genuine 
varniſh tree“, ſuch as that which ſupplies the Indians with 
varniſh for their ware. The balſam of St. Thomas is a ſpecies 
of * | | 


"> _ 17 3 . 4 4 * 
33 #$ * * N S * £2. a 


The Guin Copa. of Brazil" is well Kdo from the great 


uſe made of it by our varniſhers. Another foſſil called 


Succinum Copal,”” is found in 8. FR and in other "ou of 
Brazil. i . Boine boni: 


In Brazil is alſo found the reſin of Ca“, which might 
ſupply the place of gum Arabic, or that of Senegal. Of the 
gum maſtick, or Eleni and Anime of er and the Jutuic iſica 
of __— e ad made nen * 


On Verde, ad 8 of We Adores LEAP afford great 
py of VO s blood®, | 


T9 0 


Mineral Kingdom. 


The Diamonds of Brazil are naturally ſet in a' matrix of 
iron mineral, like thoſe that are brought from the mines of 
Golconda and Viſapour, as I obſerved by ſome ſpecimens winch 


a Rites officinalis, | f Hymenea courbaril. 
| Þ Rhus vernix. 8 Dracena draco. 
* Rhus copallinum. _ Þ Alumen gemma nobilis Adamas. 
4 Anacardium occidentale. i Tavernier Voyages, feconde partie, lib. li, 
* Amyris elemifera. chap. xv. pag. 267, 


4 are 
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are in the poſſeſſion of Ghildemefter the Dutch conſul at Liſbon, 
and by thoſe which are in the rich muſeum of the Marquis 
de Angeja. The diamonds found in rivers, are collected at a 
vaſt expence; they appear to have been forced thither by 
currents from the adjacent mountains, where diſcerning people 
trace their veins; and here they might be obtained with leſs 
trouble or expence than in rivers. 


In the crevices of the mountains, and between paraſitic flones, 
are found Chryſolites*, Saphires*, Topazes*, Emeralds%, Agoas 
marinhas ©, Amethifts *, and Cryſtals :. And between talk-ftones or 
micacea are found Facinths or Granites*; the water-drops or 
quartzos', are obtained fortuitouſly. | 


In Piauby is found abundance of Muſcovy Glas. And in 
Minas Geraet the Amiantus Aſbeſius, and the Amiantus fragilis. 


Of Alum ' there is an abundant mine in Piauly, and another 
in Ciard, which, when mixed with a red mar}, makes ſalt- 
petre ; a portion of it brought from Bahia is found to be 
very pure; it was diſpoſed in thin horizontal veins, between 
layers of potters' clay and ſand hardened. Its colour is yellow, 
as may be ſeen by a ſample which is in the muſeum of the 


Marquis 4 Ange. 


A mine of copperas has been diſcovered in the village of 
Piracuruca in Piauly. ; 


* 


» Sage, min. T. i. page 232% d Borax granatus. 

» Sage, . i. page 220. 4 Nuartzum feled ue. 
© Sage, fag. 225. | Mica membranacea. 
® Sage, pag. 230. > Alumen plumo/um. 


* Borax beryllus. = Nitrum nati vum. 
> Vitrialum Martis. 
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The common ſalt of ſome lakes in Brazil might be purified 
if we Gags want to make uſe of it. 


From the ſmall volcanos of the iſland of St. Michael is 
extracted ſal ammoniac *. b 

In different parts 4 Brazil are ſeen various ſpecies of pyrites*; 
from ſome of which, beſides ſulphur, might be extracted 
copperas or alum; others, that are cryſtallized, contain a 
portion of gold. | | 


In Angola is a rich mine of pure ſulphur and /elnite*. 
And flour of ſulphur , produced by volcanos, is found in the 
iſlands of St. Michael and Cape Verde, 


Some lakes in Angola afford a vaſt quantity of aſphaltum*, 
ſimilar to that of Judea and Sydon; the inhabitants careen 
their ſhips with it inſtead of pitch, and it is found to 1 
the timber better from the corruption of worms. The 
French often careen their ſhips with aſphaltum; and that 
which the Venetians import from the Levant is converted to 
the ſame uſe. 


On the coaſts of Brazil are often ſeen large pieces of amber- 


gris', and alſo on the river Sena in Africa, and about the Cape 
Verd iſlands. 


f Pyrites nativus impurus. 


* Muria fontana. . ö 

d Sage mine. N. i. pag. 63. 312, 313+ 337» 5 Bitumen Maltha. 
© Pyrites cryſtallinus. * Teredo navalis. 

4 Pyrites nativus clarus. i Ambra ambrofiaca. 


* Natrum glaciale. 
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From Maranbaon has been brought a ſpecimen. of ſoft lead *, 
of which might be made black-lead pencils, not ener to 


thoſe of the Engliſh. 


In the Minas Geraes are mines of ia * one of which 
yields 46 pounds per huudred weight; in purifying gold it is 
preferable to the corroſive ſublimate. Here are likewiſe found 


native hiſnuth and iron minerals, which e a good portion 
of gold. 


From Rio de Janeiro 1 received a rich mineral of pyrites 
copper *; from an hundred weight of which, in an experiment, 
I extracted twenty-five pounds of pure copper. 


There is a valuable mine of copper in the mountains 
between Piauly and Jacobina, and another in the Minas Geraes. 


In Caxeira, a diſtrift of Babia in Brazil, a few years ago was 
diſcovered, a piece of native copper that weighs 2666 pounds. 
It is now depoſited in the Royal Mufeum at Liſbon ; no other 
muſeum in Europe can boaſt of ſuch an enormous piece. 


The rich iron“ mine of Angola, through ſome error, is 
neglected. The iron mines of Miſſaon, of Faico, of Piauby, and 
thoſe of Mato Groſſo, of S. Paulo, and of Card, might certainly be 
turned to account, as theſe places abound in timber. Poſſeſſed 
of ſuch mines, we need not be under the neceflity of buying 
iron of foreigners, which, beſides other loſs, tends to increaſe 


* Molybdenum plumbago. 6 Pyrites cupri. 
d Stiblum ftriatum, p. 13. | 4 Ferrum chalybeatum. 


the 
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the expence of working the gold and diamond mines. Ferrum 
ſpeculare* is found in Villa Rica. 


Magnets a are common in the captainſhip of Piauby, Mernas 
Geraes, and other parts of Brazil. 


From Bahia there has been lately brought a ſpecimen of 
' globular iron mineral *, with balls of various fize from two lines 
to half an inch. From this mine, beſides iron, might be 
extracted, balls for muſkets, and other pieces of artillery. 


The gold mines in various parts of Brazil ſhould be occa- 
ſionally examined with a borer, and if water be found at hand, 
a fire-engine ſhould be had in readineſs to extract it; for 
without proper machines to draw out the water with facility 
when it is very deep, the mine, however rich, muſt. be aban- 
doned. Befides theſe mines. there is alſo one in Angola, from 

which was brought a piece of guartz with gold. 


On the river Sena“, and on the coaſt of Guinea, we might 
avail ourſelves, like the Engliſh and the Dutch, of the gold 
gathered by the eee | 


Platina is found: in Brazil, as I obſerved in another place, 
mixed with a ſpecies of gold, called dark gold, on account of 
its fallow pallid colour. 


With reſpect to earths, red ochre* is common in Maran- 
haon, Para, Piauhy, and in the iſland of S. Miguel. 


* Minera ferri nigra ſpecularis. Tom. ii. pag. 257. 
» Ferrum magnes. Aurum nativum in minera ferri rubrico/a. 
© Minera ferri ſubaque/a, * Wall. min. * Ochra ferri pulverea rubra. 


P 2 Among 
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Among the yellow ochres * of Pare and of Rio Capim is found 
a red ochre, as brilliant 1 in colour as vermilion. 


Terra ſombra *, for paint, fimilar to that of Cologne, is to be 
had in Prauby and Maranhaon. 


White ergil, or bele*, called Tabatinga, and likewiſe red bole *, 
abound in various parts of Brazil, particularly at Para. 


The iſland of 8. Miguel, beſides marls for manuring land, 
affords the fullers'-carth ©, ſo highly prized in England that 


the exportation is prohibited under pain of death. The Dutch 


* uſed to import it from this iſland. 


From the ifles of the Agores might be imported pumice 
one. 


Aque acidulæ, ſimilar to thoſe which we import * Spa, | 
might be had from the iſland of St, Thomas. | 


Many other rare and uſeful productions ſtill remain 
unknown in our tranſmarine dominions. Thofe above men- 
tioned, however, might ſerve to diminiſh the importation of 


the commodities of foreigners, to ſupply our wants and extend 
our commerce. 


a Ochra ferri. | | 4 Argilla bolus rubra. 
d Argilla unbra. * Argilla fullonica, 
© Argilla bolus alba. | f Pumex Velcaui. 
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C H A P. XXV. 


Conſtitution and Government. 


" * ſovereigns of this country, (ſays a Portugueſe writer,) 
" are abſolute, and acknowledge no ſuperior but God. 
« Yet, though their power be unlimited, they occafionally 
©« conſult their tribunals and councils, the better to direct their 
« decifions and ordinances.” 


The crown of Portugal is hereditary; and by the funda- 
mental laws it is ordained, that in caſe of the King's demiſe 
without male iſſue, he ſhall be ſucceeded by his next brother; 
but the male iſſue of this brother ſhall not aſcend the throne, 
without being previoully elected King by the ſtates. 


By the ſame law it is ordained, that the ſucceſſion, in default 
of male iſſue, ſhall devolve on the female line, on condition 
that the princeſs do marry a Portugueſe nobleman. The huſ- 
band, in this caſe, muſt not aſſume the title of King, till he 
ſhall have a male child by the Queen, When in her company, 
he ſhall always take his place at her left hand; and he mutt 
never wear the Royal crown. 


The obſervance of the above laws are ſtrictly enjoined by 
the third and fifth ſtatutes of Lamego, which ſtatutes may be 
conſidered as the Magna Charta of Portugal; they are eighteen 


5 in 
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in number, and were framed in the year 1 145, at the town of 
Lamego, by Alphonſo the firſt King of Portugal, aſſiſted * his 
prelates and nobles. 


The 6th ſtatute is made in the name of the King, and runs 
thus: © This law ſhall be obſerved for ever. The eldeſt daugh- 
« ter of the King ſhall have no other huſband but a Portu- 
« gueſe Lord, leaſt any foreign prince or lord be ſovereign of 
this kingdom. And in caſe the eldeſt daughter of the King 
% marry a foreigg prince or lord, ſhe ſhall never be acknow- 
« ledged as Queen of this realm; in order that our ſubjects 
« may not be ruled by an alien king. We have been raiſed to 
* the throne without the aid of foreigners, by our ſubjects and 
„ compatriots, who have ſhed their blood for us; and never 
« ſhall they ſubmit to be governed by any but a Portugueſe.” 


By the gth ſtatute it is ordained, that thoſe of the blood 
Royal, and their deſcendants, ſhall be of the higheſt order of 
nobility ; and that ſuch as guard the perſon of the King, or of 
his ſon, ſhall be of the claſs of nobility. That the deſcendants 
of Moors, Jews, and all other infidels, can never aſpire to nobi- 
lity *. That the ſons of Portugueſe, who die faithful Catholics 
in captivity amang infidels, ſhall rank as nobles. That he who 
kills an hoſtile king ſhall be entitled to the ſame rank; and 
that all who fought at the battle of Ourique, in conſideration 
of their valour, ſhall be ennobled. | 


Statute 10. ſpecifies the caſes in which nobility ſhall be for- 
feited, namely, cowardice in battle; treaſon; perjury ; blaſ- 


* Theſe diſtinctions were aboliſhed by of the above deſcription are now held FEY 
two Acts of Joſeph I. paſſed in the years in common with their fellow-citizens, to all 
1773 and 1774; purſuant to. which, perſons the honours and employments of the ſtate. 


phemy; 
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phemy; theft; or deſertion to the Moors. For wounding a 
woman with a lance or a ſword; refuſing to expoſe life in 
defence of the King's perſon, or that of the Prince his ſon; or 
in defence of the Royal ſtandard. For ſpeaking ill of the 


Queen, or of the Princeſſes her daughters; for concealing 
truth from the King. 


| Among the penal laws it is ordained, that murder ſhall be 


puniſhed with death. If a delinquent be convicted of theft, 
he ſhall be expoſed in the market- place, with his back naked, 
for the two firſt offences; for the third, he ſhall be branded 
on the forehead with a hot iron; and if he tranſgreſs a fourth 
time, he ſhall be ſentenced to die; this, however, cannot be 
put in execution without the expreſs order of the King. 


The law reſpecting adultery has its fingularity. If the par- 
ties be convicted of the offence, both the man and woman 
ſhall be committed to the flames. But if the huſband pardon 
the adultreſs, which he ſhall be at liberty to do, then the adul- 
terer ſhall be pardoned alſo. He who violates a lady of nobi- 
lity ſhall forfeir his life, and all his property ſhall devolve on 
her. But if ſhe be not of a noble family, then the violater 
ſhall take her to wife, whether he be a nobleman or a ple- 


beian. 


John III. in the year 1526, ordained, that delinquents found 
guilty of theft ſhould not, as heretofore, be branded on the 
forehead. It is unjuſt,” ſaid the King, © that perſons puniſhed, 
„% as well with a view to reform them, as for tranſgreſſing the 
e eſtabliſhed laws, ſhould, after commuting their crime and 
« reforming their conduct, carry the mark of infamy to the 


grave 


— ——u—Ü—ö— — news 


— — — 
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« grave like incorrigible knaves. Beſides, perſons ſo a 
% tized are ſhunned by the virtuous and abandoned to the 
« company of the wicked, whereby they become more hard- 
« ened in iniquity, and conſequently more dangerous than 
s before.” Porn; | Wen ED 


The laws adminiſtered throughout the kingdom are founded 
upon the Roman juriſprudence: whenever an extraordinary 


_ caſe occurs, that is not provided for by the national wee, the 
Judge decides it . to the Roman law. 


r before a candidate for the long robe was ad: | 
he muſt have ftudied. the law for the term of nine years; ſtood 
ſix different examinations, and maintained three public theſes. 
After a lawyer had paſſed ſome years in the practice of his pro- 
feſſion, he was eligible. to the function of a counſellor in 
Parhament, but his admiſſion depended upon his abilities; he 
was firſt examined in the principles of the civil law, in the 


King's council-chamber, and the day following interrogated in 


ancient and modern juriſprudence. Such were the qualifica- 
tions required of a lawyer in the reign of John the Firſt; at 
preſent the road to preferment and power in this line is much 
ſhorter, and wo rugged. 
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Royal Titles. Nobili. — Orders of Knigbi bocd. 


HE King's titles are, Don King of Portugal and of the Al- 

garves, on this ſide and on the other fide of the ſea, in Africa. Lord 
of Guinea, and of the Conqueſt, Navigation, and Commerce of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Perſia, India, Brazil, &c. 


_ The title of the heir apparent is Prince of Brazil; and that of 
his eldeſt ſon, Prince of Beira. The reſt of the Princes of the 
blood Royal are called Infarte. 


| The Sovereigns of Portugal had but the title of Senhoria or 
Lord, till King Emanuel took that of Me Serene Highneſs, John V. 
was complimented by the Pope with the title of N Faithful 


Majeſiy. 


Pope Eugenius, at the ſolicitation of Edward I. granted the 
Kings of Portugal the privilege of being crowned and anointed 
like the Sovereigns of England and of France. 


The title of Don, or Dom, which was formerly given only to 
kings and perſonages of the blood Royal, is nowaſſumed by every 
nobleman, and gentleman deſcended of noble families; and 
by all perſons holding poſts of honour under the Crown. Faria 
obſerves, that Palagius, who began the reſtoration in Spain, at 

| Q the 
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the 8 of the eighth century, was the firſt who had this 
title prefixed to his name. 
The nobility are of four claſſes; namely, Dukes, of whom 
there are two; Marquiſes, fourteen; Counts, thirty-four ; and 
Viſcounts, ſeven. We do not include in this number the heirs 
apparent of the wy wa to do mole it is cuſtomary to _ their 
father's ticke. 


The orders of knighthood are three; viz. 1ſt, The order of 
Aviz, whoſe inſtitution is coeval with the foundation of the 
Portugueſe monarchy; its endowments, at preſent, are cen 
| towns, and forty-nine commendams. 


2My, The order of St. James, inſtituted ſoon after the above, 
was ſubject to the grand-maſter of Caſtile till the time of King 
Diniz. It poſſeſſes a conſiderable revenue from forty-ſeven 
towns and villages, and one hundred and fifty commendams. 


3dly, The order of Chriſt, was inſtituted in the year 1319, 
by King Diniz, after aboliſhing the order of Templars. It 
* poſſeſſes twenty-one towns and villages, and four hundred and 
fifty-four commendams ; the decima of the produce of the con- 
| queſts belongs to the grand-maſter of this order; an office 
* which no ſubje& has filled ſince the reign of John III. who 
| annexed it to the Crown. The maſterſhip of the two forego- 
ing orders is alſo veſted in the Crown, although the Sove- 

reign diſplays but the enſignia of the order of Chriſt. 


In former times, the order of Chriſt was conferred only on 
perſens whoſe deſcent and valour reflected honour on it; but 
| 3 of 
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of late years it has been indiſcriminately beſtowed, Her Ma- 
jeſty, to the great ſatisfaction of her ſubjects in general, 
reformed this abuſe, by an Alara of the gth of November 
1789, and fince then it is held in high requeſt, even among 
the firſt claſs of nobility, 


4 


C H A P. VVIII. 


Revenue. 


e the amount of the revenue of the Crown there 

are various opinions; ſome rate it at three, others at four 
millions ſterling. Certain it is, that of late years it has been 
conſiderably augmented by the additional duties impoſed on 
foreign merchandize, the eſtabliſhment of trading companies, 
and the improvements made in the national commerce and 
manufactures. 


From the regiſters of the Portugueſe fleets it appears that, 
in the ſpace of ſixty years, ending in 1756, there was brought 
from Brazil to Portugal upwards of 100 millions ſterling in 
ſpecie, excluſive of private property; and yet the ready ſpecie 
in circulation is ſuppoſed to fall ſhort of a million and a half 
ſterling. Among other cauſes, the want of induſtry, and 
neglect of agriculture, were not the leaſt efficient in draining 
the nation of its immenſe treaſures, Beſides, it is ſuppoſed 

Q 2 ; that 
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that the Spaniards carried away, between the years 1584 and 
1626, upwards of 200 millions of gold cruzados, or twenty 
millions and a half fterling. However that was, it is well 
atteſted that, in the year 1754, the finances were ſo impove- 
riſhed, that government could ſcarcely make up 750 thouſand 
pounds ſterling, whilſt the national debt exceeded three mil- 
lions. In the following year happened the fatal earthquake, 
by which N of a million of ſpecie was loſt *, 


It was reſerved for the ſuperior abilities of the Marquis de 
Pombal to ſave a country thus involved in the deepeſt diſtreſs. 
One of the moſt eminent ſervices this great man rendered the 
public, was the eſtabliſhment of a Royal treaſury, in 1761, by 


In the Introduction to a hiſtory of Portugal, publiſhed at Liſbon in 1788, may be ſeen 
the following general eſtimate of the loſſes ſuſtained in conſequence of the 1 of 


17 
<3 Livres, Tournois. . 


England loſt - - 160,000,000 
Hambro - = _ 40,000,000 
Germany - - 2,000,000 
Italy - - 25,000,000 
Holland - = 10,000,000 
France - - 4,000,000 
Sweden - = $3,000,000 
The reſt of Europe © 8,000,000 : 
Total loſs of foreign nations - 252,000,000 


Loſſes ſuſtained by the Portugueſe. 
Royal palace, Patriarchal church, E 164 2am Don offices, 


and Theatre Royal - - 25,000,000 
Churches and private houſes - — - 700,000,000 
Moveables of every kind = - 1,200,000,000 
In ſacred utenſils, ornaments, en &c ai to the by 
churches - - - 32,000,000 
In ſpecie - - le 25,000,000 
In diamonds and is precious 3 - - - $0,000,000 
Diamonds of the Crown "- - - - 30,000,000 


Total 2,314, 00,00 
which, 
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which, and his other patriotic inſtitutions, the nation rapidly 
advanced to proſperity ; inſomuch, that at the death of his 
Royal maſter, which happened a few years after, the treaſury 
was found to contain eight millions ſterling, notwithſtanding 


the vaſt ſums laviſhed by this miniſter to accompliſh his ambi- 
tious views. 


CI "A 2 


Military and Marine. 


| * military eſtabliſhment of Portugal, at preſent, conſiſts 
| of twenty-nine regiments of infantry, including four 
| battalions of artillery and a corps of engineers; making, all to- 
gether, about twenty thouſand men. The cavalry are divided 
into eleven regiments, and conſiſt of about four thouſand. The 
militia, and auxiliaries of the different provinces, are com- 
puted at twenty-five thouſand ; the latter receive half · pay on 
the peace eſtabliſhment. 


The uniform of both infantry and cavalry are blue coats 
and white facings; the marine corps wear green coats. The 
breeches is generally of a colour with the coat, and the waiſt- 
coat is either white or buff-colour. The reſt of their uniform 
may be collected from plate III. | 


cc At 
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At the beginning of the war of 1762, the army was in a 
« moſt wretched ſtate, ſcarcely amounting to ten thouſand 
„men; moſt of whom were peaſants, embodied in hafte, 
+5, without uniforma, without arms, aſking charity, whilſt the 
< officers ſerved at the table of their colonels.“ Such is the 
picture given by a French writer, of the military of Portugal, 
before Count de Lippe was called thither. To this able general 
the kingdom is indebted for the reſtoration of military diſci- 
pline, which, unfortunately, a temporary ſecurity has ſince 
relaxed. The nation has great cauſe to. regret the narrow | 
ſyſtem of policy that induced the King's miniſters to diſpenſe, 
ſo prematurely, with his ſervices; until at leaſt he aſcer- 
tained the extent and direction of mountains, and other na- 
tural barriers, the courſe and rapidity of rivers, the poſition 
and ſtrength of fortreſſes, ſo neceſſary to be laid down in 
charts and plans, in order to proſecute a campaign upon ſcien- 
tific principles. Of theſe great requiſites they have yet but a 
very imperfect knowledge ; nor are their neighbours and natu- 
ral political enemies the Spaniards much better informed in 
this reſpect. *Hence an engineer in the ſervice of the latter has 
obſerved, perhaps with a good deal of truth, that the two 
powers, fince the foundation of their reſpective monarchies, | 
have not. made o one * campaign. | | 


With reſpect to 1 naval force, though it is much improved 
of late years, {till i it is greatly inferior to what it had been under 
John HT. This Monarch is allowed to have ſurpaſſed all his 
predeceſſors in attention to maritime affairs; during his reign, 
twenty men of war and four large galleys were conſtantly in 
commiſſion, to protect the coaſts of the kingdom, and convoy 
the rich fleets returning from the colonies, excluſive of the dif- 
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ferent fleets that were ſtationed on the coaſts of India and 
China. 


When John IV. aſcended the throne, ſcarcely a ſhip of theſe 
eſcaped the ravages of the Spaniards; indeed the marine 
force of the kingdom was in a manner annihilated; and its 
arſenals ſtripped and demoliſhed. Some efforts were made to 
recover this fatal blow; but its progreſs was ſo very ſlow, that 
at the beginning of the reign of Joſeph I. there were but five 
ſail of the line, and about the ſame number of frigates ; moſt 
of which were diſmantled, without ſailors or officers. The aid 
of foreigners were at length called in, particularly the Engliſh 
and French, to teach the art of ſhip-building and navigation 
to a people who, during the laſt two centuries, were ſovereigns 


of the ocean; and whoſe voyages and diſcoveries roſe their 
reputation over all other nations. | 


A kingdom ſo advantageouſly ſituated for commerce, and 
poſſeſſed of ſuch vaſt reſources as Portugal, with the impene- 
trable woods of Brazil at its command, and ſo many fine ports 
and bays on its coaſts, might readily recover its former reſpect- 
ability by ſea, as it has now brought the art of ſhip-building to 
a high degree of improvement. Its marine force, at preſent, is. 
computed at thirteen fail of the line and fifteen frigates. 


In the year 1789, the pay of the officers of the Royal Navy 
were fixed, by order of her Majeſty, as follows : 


On ſervice. Not on ſervice. 


: v5 | Reis, Reit. 
Vice Admiral, per montb. 400,000 —— $00,000 
Rear Admiral, 200, ooo 100,000 


Commander 


—— ce — — 
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On ſervice, Not on ſervice. 
; | Reis, Neis. 
Commander of a ſquadron, 100,000 50,000 
Commander of a diviſion, 80,000 — 40,000 


Captain of a firſt-rate, - 45,000 —— 30, ooo 


—— 2 — ́——— ͤ— — — 


Captain of a frigate, — 36, ooo 24, ooo 
| Second Captain, — 30, ooo 20, ooo 
| Firſt Lieutenant, = _ 15,000 —— 10,000 
| Second Lieutenant, = 12, o00 8,000 
Midſhipman, I 3,000 


——ä— — — — — 
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| ; Portugueſe Conqueſts. 


8 the modern Portugueſe have no claim to the title 
| of a brave or warlike people, yet their anceſtors were un- 
doubtedly a hardy martial race. Accuſtomed, under their firſt 
3 ſovereigns, to the exerciſe of arms, and the dangers of the 

| camp, in expelling the Arabians, who had infeſted their 

| country, they became habituated to dangers and difficulties. 
| In the meridian of their high military ſpirit, John I. aſcended 
the throne; a wiſe and valiant Prince, whoſe example and 
authority inſpired his ſubjects with a love of freedom and 

| action; 
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action; and who might be ſaid to have laid the foundation of 
thoſe ſtupendous conqueſts which, in the ſpace of little more 
than two centuries, they made in Africa, Aſia, and America. 


Under John III. they had no leſs than thirty-two foreign 
kingdoms, and four hundred and thirty-three garriſoned towns 
tributary to them. © No nation, ſince the creation of the world,” 
ſays a celebrated Latin hiſtorian, croſſed ſo many ſeas, or 
* paſled over ſo many countries ſo diſtant from each other, as 
« the Luſitanians. No nation, fince the origin of mankind, made 
ſettlements in ſo many remote coaſts, and led out ſo many 
colonies. This ſeems to have been peculiar to the Romans, 
Macedonians, and Phcoenicians; but the Luſitanians were 
their ſuperiors, For the Romans, at no time, ſettled colonies 
but within the confines of their own empire, the extent of 
which did not exceed ninety degrees from Weſt to Eaſt; 
« whereas the Luſitanians extended theirs beyond the bounds 
* of two hundred and fifty degrees. No nation ever ſubjected 
to its dominions countries and kingdoms ſo remote as the 
Luſitanians. More nations, indeed, have ſubjected more 
% kingdoms, but not ſo diſtant. The Luſitanians not only 
« reached the moſt remote regions, but alſo ſettled therein, and 
« reduced the natives to ſubjection.“ 


£c 
cc 
cc 
6c 
cc 
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« He who would form an idea of Portugueſe valour, let him 

« conſider the prodigious extent of the territories they have 
conquered; the immenſe ſeas and promontories they have 
« explored; the heavens, the ſtars, and planets they have ob- 
* ſerved; the hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, and fatigue they have 
| R „ ſuffered; 
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„ ſuffered; the fierce, barbarous, and warlike nations they 
« have ſubdued; the ſieges they have ſuſtained; the fortreſſes 


te they ſtormed; the battles they fought; NS victories they 
« gained.” 


Without exaggeration, it may be ſaid, they performed pro- 
digies of valour under the Pacheos, the Albuquerques, and 
the Almeidas. The conqueſts of theſe celebrated characters 


in the Eaſtern world, gave a new turn to the trade of Europe. 


The riches of Aſia, hitherto conveyed thither from Alexandria 


and Barut, chiefly by the Venetians, now flowed through a 


different channel. Liſbon became the emporium of theſe 
treaſures. The filks of Bengal, the cinnamon and rubies of 
Ceylon and Pegu, the diamonds of Narſinga, the pearls of 
Calacar, the ſpicery of Malabar, and all the various pro- 
ductions of Perſia and Arabia, of the coaſts of China and 
Japan, were tranſported from Goa to Fortugal by numerous 
fleets, and thence diſtributed among the different nations of 
Europe. 


Their conqueſts in Africa extended along the ſea-coaft from 
Ceuta to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence to the mouth of the 
Red Sea; that is, nearly the whole circumference of this quar- 
ter of the globe, in which they poſſeſſed Ceuta, Tangiers, the King- 
doms of Cimgos and Angola, They had fortreſſes in Monomotapa, 


Zafala, Mozambique, Quilca, Pemba, Melinde: and almaſt the 


whole of the African iſlands belonged to them ; of which they 


ſtill poſſeſs Madeira, Corpo Santo, The _— Cape Verd, Del Principe, 
St. Thomas, CC. 


The 
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The Portugueſe conqueſts in India extended from one ex- 
treme of it to the other; that is, according to their diviſion 
of Aſia, from the Cape of Good Hope to Cape. Ciampa in 
China. The diſtance betwixt theſe two capes, meaſured along 
the coaſt, excluſive of the Red Sea, or Perfian Gulph, is com- 
puted at twelve thouſand miles, which Giſanpe they divide 
into ſeven parts. 


The firſt lies between the Cape of Good Hope and the mouth 
of the Red Sea. 


The ſecond part is fituated between the mouth of the Red 
Sea and the Perſian Gulph, containing all Arabia; of their 
former ſettlements in this diviſion they retain none at preſent. 


The third part reaches from the mouth of the Perfian Gulph 
to that of the river Indus. In this diviſion is the city of Ormuz; 
from which the Portugueſe were driven by the Perſians, aſſiſted 
by the Engliſh. 


The fourth extends from the Indus to Cape Comorin. Here 
they had many cities, garriſons, and fortreſſes, particularly the 
city of Goa, the capital of all their dominions in India, which 
they ſtill poſleſs. 


The fifth diviſion lies between Cape Comorin and the 
Ganges; it contains the ports of Negapatam, Maſulapatan, and 
the fort and city of Meliapor; from all of which they have 
been expelled. 8 
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* ſuffered; the fierce, -barbarous, and warlike nations they 
« have ſubdued; the fieges they have ſuſtained; the fortreſſes 


„ they ſtormed; the battles they fought ; ; 5 victories they 
« gained.” 


Without exaggeration, it may be ſaid, they performed pro- 
digies of valour under the Pacheos, the Albuquerques, and 
the Almeidas. The conqueſts of theſe celebrated characters 
in the Eaftern world, gave a new turn to the trade of Europe. 
The riches of Aſia, hitherto conveyed thither from Alexandria 
and Barut, chiefly by the Venetians, now flowed through a 
different channel. Liſbon became the emporium of theſe 
treaſures. The filks of Bengal, the cinnamon and rubies of 
Ceylon and Pegu, the diamonds of Narſinga, the pearls of 
Calacar, the ſpicery of Malabar, and all the various pro- 
ductions of Perſia and Arabia, of the coaſts of China and 
Japan, were tranſported from Goa to Fortugal by numerous 


fleets, and thence diſtributed among the different nations of 
Europe. 


Their conqueſts in Africa extended along the ſea-coaft from 
Ceuta to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence to the mouth of the 
Red Sea; that is, nearly the whole circumference of this quar- 
ter of the globe, in which they poſſeſſed Ceuta, Tangiers, the king- 
doms of Cmgo and Angola, They had fortreſſes in Monomotapa, 
Zafala, Mozambique, Quiloa, Pemba, Melinde: and almgſt the 
whole of the African iſlands belonged to them; of which they 


ſtill poſſeſs Madeira, Corpo Santo, The __ Cape Verd, Del Principe, 
St. Thomas, CC. 
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The Portugueſe conqueſts in India extended from one ex- 
treme of it to the other; that is, according to their diviſion 
of Aſia, from the Cape of Good Hope to Cape. Ciampa in 
China. The diſtance betwixt theſe two capes, meaſured along 
the coaſt, excluſive of the Red Sea, or Perfian Gulph, is com- 


puted at twelve thouſand miles, which diſtance they divide 
into ſeven parts. 


The firſt lies between the Cape of Good Hope and the mouth 
of the Red Sea. | 


The ſecond part is fituated between the mouth of the Red 
Sea and the Perfian Gulph, containing all Arabia; of their 
former ſettlements in this diviſion they retain none at preſent. 


The third part reaches from the mouth of the Perfian Gulph 
to that of the river Indus. In this diviſion is the city of Ormuz; 
from which the Portugueſe were driven by the Perſians, aſſiſted 
by the Engliſh. | 


The fourth extends from the Indus to Cape Comorin. Here 
they had many cities, garriſons, and fortreſſes, particularly the 
city of Goa, the capital of all their dominions in India, which 


they ſtill poſſeſs. 


The fifth diviſion lies between Cape Comorin and the 
Ganges; it contains the ports of Negapatam, Maſulapatan, and 
the fort and city of Meliapor; from all of which they have 
been expelled. | 
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The ſixth is ſituated between the Ganges and Cape Sincanor; 


wherein the Portugueſe have been ſtripped of all their poſſeſ- 
fions by the Dutch. 


The ſeventh is bounded by the Capes Sincanor and Ciampa. Here: 
they had a conſiderable trade, but very few ſettlements. 


In the iſland of Cyylon they poſſeſſed Columbo, Manar, and Gale. 


They had garriſons in the iſlands of Solar, Timor; in the Molucco 


iſlands Ternate and Tidore; and alſo in Ambonia and Macao, They 
have ſtill a colony in the laſt. 


But the fineſt of all the Portugueſe colonies is Brazil in Ame- 


rica; it is nearly nine hundred leagues long from North to 


South; by four hundred and twenty- five broad from Eaſt to 
Weſt. On the North it is bounded by the river Amazons and 
Guiana; on the Eaſt, by the ocean; on the South, by Rio del 


Plata; and on the Weſt, by the country. of the Amazons. Its: 


coaſt is ſaid to be fifteen hundred leagues in extent. 


After the nation became a province of Spain, in conſequence: 
of the diſaſter of King Sebaſtian, the Dutch ſeized upon ſeve- 
rab of the moſt flouriſhing eſtabliſhments of the Portugueſe in 
Aſia, under pretence of their being ſubjects of the King of 
Spain, with whom they were at war; and ſince then they have 
made a monopoly of the ſpicery of the Eaſt. They alſo took 
many of the Portugueſe ſettlements on the coaſt of Guinea, 
and a great part of Brazil. But they were entirely expelled the 


laſt, as ſoon as the Braganca. family aſcended the throne, in 
the revolution. of 1640. 
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Coins, ancient and modern. 


b moſt ancient coins of this kingdom, exiſting in the 

cabinets of the curious, are ſuppoſed to be thoſe of Quin- 
tus Sertorius, the famous Roman Captain, who came to Por- 
tugal about eighty- three years before the Chriſtian æra. His 
profile, repreſenting the wound he received in his eye, is 
ſculptured on one ſide; on the reverſe is a repreſentation of his 
favourite hind *, leaning againſt a tree. | 


Of the coins ſtruck in the kingdom under the dominion of 
the Roman Emperors, ſeveral have been accidentally diſco- 
vered, from time to time; but from the implacable enmity of 
the Portugueſe, in former ages, to every veſtige of antiquity, 
very few of them are preſerved; thoſe of gold and ſilver were 
melted down; and as for the antique copper coins, they were 
conſidered of fo little value, that it was not uncommon, ſays 
Faria, to ſee tinkers uſe them in mending old pots. 


Of the Goths, who ſucceeded the Romans, a few coins are 
preſerved, that appear to have been ſtruck towards the cloſe 
of their dominion in Spain and Portugal, from the reign of 
Leovigildus to that of Roderick, the laſt of their kings. Moſt of 


4 See the life of Sertorius, in Plutarch. 
8 theſe 
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theſe coins are of baſe metal, and of mean workmanſhip; 
they are charged with the effigy of the reigning ſovereign, 
with croſſes, devices, and inſcriptions. Several Mooriſh gold, 


ſilver, and copper coins are ſtill preſerved; which are known 
by their Arabic legends. 


Since-Portugal was formed into an independent monarchy, 
a great variety of coins were ſtruck in it; of which we here 


preſent an alphabetical liſt, with the name of the Sovereign 
under whom each was firſt coined. 


Name of the Coin. Under whom coined. Name of the Coin, Under whom coined. 
Alfonſim, = Alfonſo IV. Juſto, — John II. 
Aureo, - Sancho ll. Leal, — John II. 
Barbuda = Fernandus, | Lrvra, - Alfonſo III. 
Catvario, John III. Mar avedim, Sancho I. 
Ceitil, - John l. Nemeada, - John I. 
Concergaon, John IV. Pegas, 3 
Coroa, - Edward. | Pe-Terra, — Fernandus. 
Cruzado, = Alfonſo V. Pilarte, - Fernandus. 
Dinbeiro, Portuguez, = Emanuel. 
Dobra, - Diniz. Quatro Vintenrs, John III. 
Ducataon, = Sebaſtian. Real, - Johan I. 
Engenboſo, - Sebaſtian. Singuinbo, - John IL 
Eſcudo, Edward. ] Soldo, — John J. 
Eſpadim, john II. | Talento, - Sancho . 
Forte, - Diniz. Tornezes, = Peter I. 
Frizante, Tan, Emanuel. 
Gentil, Fernandus. | S. Vicente, john III. 
Grave, = _Fernandus. Vintem, — Alfonſo V. 
Indios, — Emanuel. 


When Pope Pius II. iſſued the famous cruſade- bull, to excite 
the ſtates of Europe to war with the Turks, Alfonſo V. of Por- 


tugal 
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tagal ordered a coin to be made, which, in reverence for that 
bull, he called Cruzado. On one ide is repreſented the croſs of 
St. George, with this legend, Adjutorium noſtrum in nomine Domini. 
On the reverſe is an eſcutcheon bearing the Royal arms, with 
a crown over a croſs of the military order of Avis; and this in- 
ſcription, Cruzatus Alpbinſi Quinti R. Cruſados are the moſt cur- 
rent coins in the kingdom to this day; there are two kinds of 
them, viz. Crugadb Velba, and Cruzado Nova; the former is worth 
2s 3d. the latter 2s 82d. In calculating by cruzadss, as the 
Portugueſe commonly do, the former is always meant or un- 
derſtood. | | 


The largeſt pieces were thoſe coined at Liſbon in the reign 
of King Emanuel, caliedPortuguezes, They were made of the 
gold brought chiefly from Aſia; each of theſe coins, or rather 
medals, was worth tive hundred ducats. 


Of all the coins formerly uſed in Portugal, the ceital was the 
ſmalleſt; 350 of rhem were worth but four pence of our cur- 
rency; they- were firſt coined by order of John I. and were 
current till the beginning of Sebaſtian's reign. 


The following are the current coins of Portugal at preſent: 


Gold, Value in Reis, Value in Engliſh Currency. 
Dobraon, = - 24,000 - i. 0 16-0 
Half Dobraon, - 12,000 - - 175 
Dobra, — - 12, 800 — - 12 
Half Dobra, 8 So yas 

Quarter Dobra, = „„ 0 116-0 


E'ghth 
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Gold, Value in Reis, Value in Engliſh Currexcy. 
E ghth Dobra, — ADD. S 5 © 
Sixteenth Dobra, = Boo - - 5 1 
Curado, — — 400 — 3 
Moidore, — 4,800 - - 1-5 0 
Half Moigore, - 2,400 - — & x36 
Quartinbo, — 1,200 88 ** o 6 9 
Cruzado Nova, «+ 20 - = "BE 

Silver, 

Cruzado Nova, „ 8 1 >; 
Tu elue Vintens, „„ 3 
Six Vintens, + — 120 — — 5 8 
Toſlaon, 5 100 C 
Three Vintens, = 60 = - o © 4:7 
Ha, Toftaon, LITRE >  - 6 0 433 
Vintem, — — 20 a - o © 13+ 

Copper. | 
A frece of : = = 10 - - OH -O 055 
A piece of — — 1: a. „ 0 D034 
A piece of - = 3 - — 8 8 
t 


Fi 
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Antiquities and Curioſities. 


Pus a admirers of antiquity cannot contemplate, without 

indignation, the ravages / committed by ignorance and 
fanaticiſm, in former ages, on the venerable remains of an- 
cient Luſitania; even at the time when the cultivated: nations 
of Europe eagerly ſought to preſerve every fragment of Greek 
and Roman art, the Portugueſe, with religious zeal, continued 
to demoliſh every ſtone diſtinguiſhed by the ſacred hoare of 
time. At length John V. in the year 1721, at the inſtance of 
the Royal Academy of Portugueſe Hiſtory, iſſued an edict inter- 
dicting, under ſevere penalty, this deteſtable practice in his 
dominion. Unfortunately, however, the Sovereign's protec- 


tion came at a time when nearly every monument of its former 


pride was buried in oblivion. 


Hiſtory informs us, that there had formerly been a temple, 
dedicated to Minerva, near Liſbon, To Venus, at Evora. To 


Jupiter, at the town of Torraon. To Proſerpina, at Villa Vigeſa. 


To Iſis, at Braga. To Ceres, at Guimarenes, To the Sun and 
Moon, at Cintra. At Santiago de Cacem was a temple and ſtatue, 
dedicated to Vulcan; beſides the temples and ſtatues of Tibe- 


rius, Trajan, Nero, Agripina, &c. which were erected in 


different parts of the kingdom. Of all iNeſt, not a 9 
remain at this day. 
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At Chaves, a town in the province of Entre 1 e Minbo, 
anciently called Agua, Flavias, there were diſcovered, not 
long fince, the remains of a magnificent aqueduct, baths, 


ciſterns, ſeveral pieces of columns, capitals, and cornices 


of jaſper, exquiſitely worked. from theſe, it is manifeſt - 
that there had formerly been ſome ſplendid ſtructures 

here; but the only one remaining at preſent is the bridge 
leading over the river Tamego to the town of Chaves. Its 
length is ninety-two paces; the breadth, twenty-fix palms, 
within the parapets ; and the height thirty-two. This bridge 
was built by the inhabitants of Aguas Flavias, in the time of 


the Emperor Trajan; as appears by the following inſcription, 


the extype of 'which is carved on one of the peers: 


Imp, Cars. NERVA 
TRAIANO. Au. GER. 
Dacico. Pont. Max. 

Tain Pot. Cos. P. P. 
AQUIFLAYIENCES 
PonTEM. LAPIDEUM 
D. 8. F. . 


Hoe eft—Imperatori Caſari Nerve Trajuno, Auguſto, Germanico, 
Dacico, Pontifici maximo, Tyibunitiæ poteſlatis, Conſuli,, Patri Patrie, 
Aquiflavienſes pontem lapideum de ſuo fieri curaverunt. | 


Near the city of Braga are the remains of a temple, ſup- 
poſed to have been built by the Romans, and dedicated to 
Eſculapius. And a ſhort diſtance thence is another ancient 
ſtructure, that has nothing remarkable in its deſign or work- 
manſhip, though it is called the Capirolonian Tower. A 


2 | Several 
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Several capitals of the Corinthian order, with columns, 
baſes, and other architectural veſtiges of exquiſite workman- 
ſhip, have been found among the ruins of the ancient city of 
Braga; and alſo an ancient ſepulchre containing a leaden 
cheſt, wherein was incloſed a phial with aſhes. 


The venerable Argote has publiſhed copies of a great number 
of inſcriptional ſtones, diſcovered here at various times. Gruter 
has alſo noticed many of them. In the collection of the for- 
mer is one that mentions a cohort being ſent from Braga, to 
aſſiſt the Romans in the conqueſt of England. It runs thus: 


L. Fux1o. L. F. PAL. Vicrori 
PRAEF, PRAE. TRIB, LEOIONISs. IT, 
Apivrxic. 7 Con. BRACARUM 
IN. BRITANIA. 


Hoc eſt—Lasis Fario Vifteri Luci filio, Palatine trilus, Prefefls 
Pretorii, Tribuno legionis ſecunde Adjutricis, Centurioni Cohortis Bra- 
carum in Britannia. 


a equeſtrian ſtatue, caſt in ſilver, of Alfonſo, the firſt King 
of Portugal, was placed in a church at Evora, by order of that 
Monarch; where it was preſerved with great veneration for 
many centuries, till the finances of the Fathers growing low, 
they were tempted to conſign it to the crucible. 


In the territory of Belas, near Liſbon, was found, in the 
reign of John III. a ſtone cheſt, containing a ſword and the 
remains of the famous Viriatus, as appeared by the following 
inſcription, which was carved on the lid of it: 


8 2 | Hic 
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Hic JAcer VirtaTus 
LusirAx us Dux. ; 
A perſon of the name of Machado, . diſcovered this anti- 
quity, offered the ſword for ſale ; but finding his countrymen 
placed no value upon it, he gave it to a friend of his in the 
iſland of Madeira, where it was loſt. 


A. gentleman of the family of the Maſcarenhas, who had 
travelled in Italy, and acquired a taſte for the fine arts, col- 
lected, from different parts about the town of Mertola, twelve 
ancient ſtatues, with a view to place them on pedeſtals in his 
country- houſe: But as he lived not to complete his intention, 
theſe admirable productions of Roman art, the venerable 
repreſentations of heroes and ſages were hurled into a lime- 
kiln to make cement for the chapel of St. John. 


A ſimilar want of curioſity and diſcrimination have left us 
to-lament the loſs of a valuable.monument, which, according 
to Emanuel de Faria, was found on the top of a mountain in 
one of the Azores iſlands, when diſcovered by Fernando Po; 
namely, an equeſtrian ſtatue, which, together with its pedeſtal, - 
were formed of one ſtone. The head of the figure was bare; 
his right hand pointing to the Weſt, the left reſted on the 
horſes main; on a rock beneath were cut certain "CHARTERS 
which none could decypher. | | 
| The Temple of Diana, the aqueduct and caſtellum, in the 
city of Evora, which were built by Quintus Sertorius, are 
deſervedly ranked among the moſt ſplendid remains of Roman 
antiquity, The Roman wall, which formerly ſurrounded this 

| City, 
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city, was deſtroyed by order of King Ferdinand, for the pur- 
poſe of building a new one, which he never effected. The 
walls of Santerem are partly of Roman and partly of Mooriſh 
workmanſhip; with ſome modern additions. We have already 
deſcribed the magnificent Roman mines of the provinces of 
Minho and Tras-os-Montes. Some remains of ancient mili- 
tary roads and ways are ſtill to be ſeen in divers parts of the 
kingdom, particularly about Braga. | | 


Among the chief natural curioſities of this kingdom - may 
be reckoned the mountains, lakes, mineral waters, &c. de- 
ſcribed in the foregoing Chapters. To theſe may be added, the 
botanical gardens of Liſbon, the cabinets of natural hiſtory of 
the ſame city, and of Mafra, Coimbra, Evora, and Beja. 


Of works of art, the moſt noted in Liſbon and its diſtrict are, 
the cathedral, the new church, the beautiful altar and Moſaic 
works of the ſmall chapel in the church of S. Roch. The equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of Joſeph I. (See plate I.) The cuſtom houſe, arſenal, 
and armory.—The ſumptuous aqueduct over the valley of Alcan- 
tara.—The monaſtery of S. Jerome, with the palace and tower 
at Bellem, —The immenſe balilick of Mafra, with its library, gar- 
dens, &c.: and above all, the curioſities of Cintra; which, beſides 
its Royal palace, convents, and Mooriſh remains, abounds with 
the moſt ſublime views.—The cabinets of medals and of natu- 
ral philoſophy at Liban, Mafra, and Coimbra are alſo well worth 
the attention of every judicious traveller. 


The modern buildings of chief note in the provinces are, 
the convents of Batalba, | Alcobaga, Thomar, and Santa Cruz. The 
three firſt are ſituated in villages or towns of the ſame name; 

the 
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the laſt is in the city of Coimbra; where there are many other 
ſtructures of conſiderable note. The bridge leading to this 
city, which was built by Sancho I. is one of the beſt in the 
kingdom, The bridges of Ponte de Lima, Chaves, and Amarante 
are likewiſe well conſtructed; the laſt was raiſed with the 
alms gathered by one Gonzah, a dominican friar. In the palace 
of the Count de Bercelles, in the province of Minho, are ſeveral 
columns, brought by one of the anceſtors of this nobleman 
from Africa, as trophies of his victories. Remains of Mooriſh 
and Maſorabic caſtles, fortreſſes, and churches may be deen! in 
almoſt every town and village of the — 


C H A P. XXIII. 
Ceremonies uſed at the Death of the Kings of Portugal. 


wo MERLY it was cuſtomary, in this country, to, hire women 
called Pranteadeiras, i. e. crying women, to mourn over the 
deceaſed; and to celebrate their virtues. When the perſon 
happened to be of diſtinguiſhed rank, a multitude of theſe _ 
women were employed to chaunt lachrymal hymns, in which 
they detailed, in extempore ſtanzas, the praiſes of the defunct. 
If a king, they pointed out the wars he had been in; the dan- 
gers he encountered; the victories and triumphs he obtained; 
that like a kind father be always loved and protected his ſub- 
jects; 
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jets; that he never oppreſſed them with taxes, nor ſquandered 
his riches. 


This ceremony obtained in Portugal till the reign of John I. 
White mourning was uſed there, as ſtill is cuſtomary in China, 


till the time of King Emanuel; it was alſo the mourning dreſs 


of the Spaniards till the reign of Ferdinand of Caſtile. The 
firſt time that black was uſed for mourning in Portugal, was 
at the death of Dona Filippa, aunt to King Emanuel, 


On the death of the King, meſſengers were immediately 
diſpatched to the different provinces to announce the ſame; 
whereupon the churches were put in deep mourning ; the 
bells were muffled, and a temporary cenotaph was erected in 
every cathedral and pariſh church, around which the people 
aſſembled to pay homage to the memory of their departed 
Sovereign. 


When the time of interment arrived, the corpſe was con- 
ducted, in proceſſion, from the ſenate-houſe, where it lay in 
ſtate, to one of the moſt public parts of the city. After the 
chief mourner came the nobility, the judges, officers of the 
court, and three aldermen dreſſed in long mourning cloaks. 
A herald followed on horſeback, carrying a mourning enſign ; 
and after him came a train of cavaliers. Three miniſters of 
| ſtate, each carrying an eſcutcheon with the Royal arms, next 
advanced, attended by two ſheriffs. 


The proceſſion having arrived at the firſt ſtation, the coffin 
was placed on an eſtrade. Here the ſheriffs, ſurrounded by a 
_ multitude of People, proclaimed the death of the King; after 

| this, 
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this, one of the miniſters raiſed-up the eſcutcheon and daſhed it 
to pieces againſt the ground; on ſeeing which, the people ſet 
up hideous lamentations. This ceremony being repeated at two 
other places, they proceeded to the place of ſepulture, where 
the body was interred with great ſolemnity. Three days after, 
it was uſual-to perform the ceremony of the inauguration of 
the new e 


e 


Manners, Cuſtoms, Dreſs, and Diverſions. 


| 14 deſcribing the manners and cuſtoms of the Portugueſe, 


moſt travellers make a diſtinction between the Northern and 
Southern provinces. The former are reputed induſtrious, 
candid, and adventurous; the latter are more civil, but leſs 
ſincere; more diſſimulating, and averſe from labour. All 
ranks are nice obſervers of ceremonies: in dealing with a 
merchant or tradeſman, ſome years ago, it would have been 
leſs dangerous to fail in payment of a debt than a point of 
etiquette, This oſtentation, however, is much worn off at 
preſent, by their communication with the northern nations, 
whom, in oppoſition to every difference in religious ſentiments, 


they eſteem and 1 imitate, 45 


The 
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The manners and cuſtoms of the Jews and Moors, which 
had taken deep root in the country, are not yet eradicated ; 
many veſtiges are ſtill diſcernible, particularly among the 
inhabitants of the interior provinces, who have little or no 
intercourſe with ſtrangers. The deſcendants of the latter are 
very numerous; they are diſtinguiſhed by the round face, 
regular features, ſwarthy complexion, black hair, and ſpark- 
ling eyes. From theſe people are derived the bull-feafts, and 
the cuſtom of ſitting croſs-legged on cuſhions. The jealouſy 
of the Portugueſe too may be traced to the ſame ſource, The 
penſive ſolitary manners of the Jews, their love of onions, gar- 
lic, and plaintive muſic, ſtill obtain in a few villages. 


It 1s remirked by all the valetudinarians who have reſorted 
thither of late years, that the people in general are averſe 
from ſociety; which ſome, not thoroughly acquainted with 
the national character, have erroneouſly attributed to'an anti- 
pathy to ſtrangers. Whatever fociety exiſts among the natives 
of Liſbon, is chiefly confined to the nobility ; between whom 
and the other claſſes, policy, or cuſtom, or a miſtaken idea of 
true honour, has drawn a line of ſeparation. There are ſome, 
however, who diſdain to be circumſcribed by ſuch narrow 
bounds, and are no ſtrangers to the free exerciſe of hoſpitality. 
« On all public occaſions, either at home or abroad, the nobi- 
« lity affect a great diſplay of pomp, mixed with gravity; and 
« hence they are reputed vain, preſumptuous, and proud, 
« which gave occaſion to Gratian to remark, | 


Que ſerian famoſos, 
Si non fucſſen fumoſ0s. 
“ How illuſtrious would they be, 
« If bloated not with vanity. 
T 
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« But the learned Feij6 has obſerved, that e all this „* 
« neſs is merely the reſult of a ſprightly imagination. The 
« urbanity and politeneſs with which they treat every perſon, 
% are incompatible with that haughty and imperious arro- 
% gance attributed to them. They are valuable friends to 
« ſuch as ſolicit their patronage, and have been always 
« eſteemed for acts of benevolence.” For my part,” ſays 
Guevara, in one of his epiſtles, I think the Portugueſe. 
« nobility are cautious in their actions, and pointed i in their 
« words “.“ 


Among the middling and ſubordinate ranks, the females 
eſpecially, there is very little intercourſe, except fortuitous 
meetings in the churches and ftreets. Every claſs of tradeſ- 
men has a diſtin& oratory, ſupported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of their ſociety ; here they aſſemble every evening, 
before ſupper, to chaunt veſpers. They rarely viſit each 
other's houſes but on particular occaſions, as weddings and 
chriſtenings; and then they entertain very ſumptuouſly, or 
rather ſatiate with e Wh 


Jealouſy, and an innate diſpoſition to fecrecy, are aſſigned as 


the chief cauſes of this ſeparation. They hold it as a maxim, 
that he who talks leaſt thinks beſt; and that the moſt perfect 


man is not he who has moſt good qualities, but feweſt bad 
ones. Pride might alſo operate, as they wiſh not to thew 
their apartments, no more than their wives and daughters, 
unleſs they be arrayed in their beſt attire. 


* Ds Caſtro, Mappa de Portugal. 
Yet, 
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| Yet, however we may regret the many innocent enjoyments 
of which the females are thus deprived, their ſecluſion is pro- 
ductive of much domeſtic felicity. Their bland and ſimple 
manners are not liable to be corrupted, nor their attachments 
diſſipated by an extenfive communication with the world. 
The fond huſband, thus ſolaced, is happy, ſupremely happy in 
the ſociety of a virtuous partner, whoſe ſole affection is con- 
centered within the narrow circle of her family. 


As to their perſons in general, the women are rather below 
than above the middle ſtature, but graceful and beautiful. 
No females are leſs ſtudious of enhancing their attractions by 
artificial means, or counterfeiting, by paltry arts, the charms 
that nature has withheld. To the moſt regular features, they 
add a ſprightly diſpoſition and captivating carriage. The 
round face, and full fed form, are more eſteemed in this 
country, than the long tapering viſage and thin delicate 
frame. Moſt nations entertain ſome peculiar idea of beauty 
in the lineaments and caſt of the face; that of the Portugueſe 
will be beſt underſtood by their own deſcription of a perfect 
beauty, which is as follows: 


The forehead ſhould be broad, ſmooth, and white. The eyes 
large, bright, and quick, but at the ſame time ſtill and modeſt, 
With reſpect to the colour, there are divers opinions; ſome 
prefer the blue, ſome the black, and others the green. A Por- 
tugueſe, named Villa-Real, wrote a treatiſe in praiſe of the laſt. 
The eye-brows ſhould be large, of a black colour, and form an 
arch concentric with that of the eye-lid. To be properly 
adjuſted to the reſt of the face, the noſe ſhould deſcend in a 
direct line from the forehead, and form a regular pyramid. 


T2 | The 
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The mouth, the portal of the human ſtructure through 
which the meſſengers of the intellect have conſtant egreſs, 
ought to be rather ſmall than large, The lips rather full than 
thin; rather relieved than ſunk, and the edge of a pure car- 
nation. Teeth are accounted beautiful when they are white, 
regular, and of equal fize, reſembling a row of pearls ſet in 
an arch of ruby. | 


The cheeks muſt be ſmooth, and ſomewhat relieved; the 
centre of a pure carmine colour, fading inſenſibly into a lily 
white; both colours ſo perfectly blended __ proportioned, 
that neither ſhould predominate. 
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With reſpect to the neck, there is great majeſty in one 
which is large and ſmooth, riſing from the ſhoulders like an 
alabaſter column. 


ä — — 


— 


But among all the female charms, the moſt tranſcendent are 
the breaſts. In form they ſhould reſemble a lemon; in colour | 
and ſmoothneſs, the orange bloſlom. 


The moſt beautiful hands are long and white; the fingers 
| | full and tapering. Feet are not accounted pretty if they be 
not ſmall. 


| Of the ſtature, the middle ſize is moſt admired. Without a 
| graceful walk, the moſt perfect beauty appears awkward ; 

| whereas a modeſt, airy, and ſerene movement, enhances every 
't other charm; and beſpeaks the tranquillity of a mind formed 
| in the ſchool of virtue and decorum. 


The view in Plate IV. which was taken at Liſbon in the 
year 1790, will give a better idea of their apartments, and the 
2 domeſtic 
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domeſtic habiliments of the females, than we can convey by 
words. They uſually fit in the manner here repreſented, upon 
cuſhions ; which, among the better ſort, are of crimſon velvet. 
One of their principal employments is ſpinning flax, for which 
they {till uſe the ſpindle and diſtaff. The women of the pro- 
vince of Minho are ſo celebrated for this branch of induſtry, 
that formerly it was cuſtomary to conduct the bride to the 
houſe of her ſpouſe, preceded by a youth carrying a ſpinning 
apparatus. In the houſes of the moſt reſpectable merchants, 
traders, and farmers, the female part of the family diſdain not 
to occupy their time in this manner. Accompliſhments, ſuch 
as people of very humble circumſtances in England commonly 
. beſtow on their daughters, as dancing, muſic, drawing, and 


languages, are unknown here; even among ladies of the firſt 
rank. 


Cottons, muſllins, and coloured filks, they very rarely wear. 
A kind of black garment called antilba, over a petticoat of the 
ſame colour, both of woollen cloth or filk, but oftener of the 
former, is the uſual dreſs, except in Liſbon, where the women 
wear black ſilk mantos; a kind of garment that covers the head 
and upper part of the body. Cloaks and petticoats of divers 
colours, made of woollen cloth, fringed with gold lace or 
ribands, are worn by the inferior ranks. The country-wo- 
men, except on Sundays and holidays, ſtill wear the ancient 
national dreſs—a jacket and petticoat. See Plate V. 


With reſpect to the dreſs of the men, it differs not from that 
of the Engliſh or French, except in one garment, namely 
the capot, like that of the Spaniards and Italians; and even 
this, of late years, is much diſuſed, as it has been often known 
to ſerve for worſe purpoſes than covering a ragged coat. Tt 

is 
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is an excellent garment, however, for travelling in winter. 
"ou Plate VI. ) 


To deſcribe the dreſſes of the ſeveral religious orders is 
foreign to our purpoſe; let it ſuffice, therefore, to obſerve, 
that the difference in their reſpective habiliments conſiſts more 
in the colour than in the ſhape. Plate VII. in which is a 


repreſentation of a friar of the order of S. Bento, and of a nun 
of the order of S. There/a, may ſerve to convey a Ronen idea 


of the dreſs of the religious of both ſexes. 


The e claſs between the nobility and merchants 


is compoſed of men of ſmall independent property in lands 
or houſes, derived from their fathers, or purchaſed with the 
fruits of their own induſtry; in the capacity of merchants or 


factors, or by their œconomy whilſt in office under govern- 
ment. Theſe are the gentlemen of Portugal. Comparatively 
ſpeaking, they are few in number, but their virtues are 
many. Protectors of the poor, benevolent and humane citizens 
of the world. Men, who, whilſt they enlighten the nation by 


their talents, and purſue its moſt ſubſtantial intereſt, are the 


moſt ready and able to protect and maintain its rights. 


There is one claſs of people here, than whom, perhaps, few 
nations can produce a more inoffenſive and induſtrious, and 
at the ſame time, a more degraded and oppreſled; theſe are 
the pillars of the ſtate,” the peaſantry, who are kept in a 


ſtate of vaſſalage by a band of petty tyrants, aſſuming the title 
of Fidalgos *. 


« « Fidalgo, a gentleman, one nobly de- © a fon to whom his father had ſomething 
© ſcended. From the Portugueſe word * to leave; wiz. an hononr and eſtate; 
« filhe, a ſon, and the Spaniſh algo, fome- © thence, for en, called fidalgo. 

« thing; that is, the ſon of ſomething, or Viera. 


Among 
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Among thoſe, to whom this title properly appertains, there 
are undoubtedly many who have a juſt claim to honour and 
reſpect; not from the antiquated immunities of feudal times, 
but from their perſonal virtues. We entirely ſeparate them 
from the ignorant, intolerant wretches, who grind the face of 
the poor, and depopulate the land. 


Indeed, I am informed by a Portugueſe gentleman of very 
high rank, who ſincerely deplores the wretched ſtate of the 
peaſantry of his country, that the chief part of their miſeries 
13 owing not to government but to theſe gentry. I know not 
how to give the reader a juſt idea of them; by privilege they 
are gentlemen, in manners clowns; beggars in fortune, 


- monarchs in pride. Too contemptible for the notice of the 


Sovereign, to excite the jealouſy of the nobles they are too 
weak; but too ſtrong for the peaſantry, from whom they exact 
adoration. They are to be ſeen in every town, in every vil- 
lage and hamlet, wrapt up to the eyes in capots, brooding over 
their imaginary importance. The induſtrious huſbandman 
muſt not addreſs them but on his knees. His fate, and that 
of his family, are at their mercy. On the moſt trivial pre- 
tence, they cite him to the court of the next camarca, or ſhire. 
The wretched farmer, in vain, attempts to juſtify himſelf, 
and after exhauſting his reſources to fee lawyers, he is ſure to 


be caſt at the end of a tedious and vexatious ſuit. His pro- 


perty is then ſeized upon, even to his very implements; and 
if it be not found ſufficient to anſwer all demands, he is 
doomed to periſh in a priſon. Many induſtrious families have 


been thus annihilated ; and others, apprehenſive of ſharing the 


ſame fate, have forſaken their lands, and often the kingdom, 
to {eek protection in the colonies. 4 


Beggars 
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Beggars are a formidable claſs in this country. Several laws 
have been enacted from time to time, to diminiſh the number 
and reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of this vagrant train, but in 
vain. They ramble about, and infeſt every place, not entreat- 
ing charity, but demanding it. At night they aſſemble in 
hordes at the beſt manſion they can find, and having taken 
up their abode in one of the out-offices, they call for whatever 
they ſtand in need of, like travellers at an inn; here they claim 
the privilege of tarrying three days, if agreeable to them. 


When a gang of theſe ſturdy fellows meet a decent perſon 
on the highway, he i offer them money; and it ſometimes 
happens that the amount of the offering is nor left to his own 
diſcretion.. Saint Anthony aſſails him on one fide, Saint Fran- 
cis on the other; having filenced their clamour in behalf of 
the favourite ſaints, he is next attacked for the honour of the 
Virgin Mary ; and thus they rob him for the love of God. 

In the year 1544, a law was made, tending to decreaſe the 
number of beggars with which the kingdom was infeſted. 
By one article it was ordained, that the lame ſhould learn the 
trade of a taylor or ſhoemaker. That the maimed, for their 
ſubſiſtence, ſhould ſerve thoſe who would employ them ; and 
that the blind, in conſideration of their food and raiment, 
ſhould devore their time to one of the labours of the forge, 
blowing the bellows, | 4 


With reſpec to diverſions, hunting, hawking, and fiſhing, 
which were formerly practiſed, are now very much diſuſed; 
indeed, there are but few parts, except in the province of Alen- 
tejo, wherein the firſt can be well exerciſed, on account of the 

moun- 


| 
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mountainous ſurface of the country; beſides, the want of 
good. cattle is-another obſtruction ; for ſuch is the feebleneſs 
of the horſes and mules, that they are obliged to employ 
oxen in drawing all their vehicles of burden. See Plate VIII. 


Horſe-racing is a ſport to which they are utter ſtrangers, 


nor do gentlemen ride abroad for amuſement but very ſel- 


dom ; and then a guide muſt attend them, leſt they ſhould loſe 
N way. See Plate VI. 


© People of faſhion, and delicate perfons, uſually travel in lit- 
ters, as repreſented in Plate IX. And ladies ſometimes take 
ſhort excurſions in the country, upon an aſs, or a mule, 
equipped as in Plate X, 


In paſling through the ſtreets, the people in general are fond 


of riding faſt; but in the country they move very deliberately, 


inſomuch that it is not unuſual to ſee even the poſt-boy ſleep- 
ing on His mule. See Plate Xl# 


Billiards, cards, and dice, particularly the two laſt, are the 


chief amuſement of every claſs. Their only athletic exerciſe 


is bull-fighting, and fencing with the quarter ſtaff: The lat- 
ter is confined to the common people; the former has been 
ſo often deſcribed, that we ſhall only offer a few words on the 
ſubject, 


Plate XII. is a repreſentation of a ſcene, conſidered among 
the pedeſtrian combatants, the moſt maſterly and perilous of 
the arena. The principal actor is he who ruſhes between the 
horns of the bull; an act that requires no leſs courage than 

= 2M muſcular 
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muſcular ſtrength of arms to perform with ſafety, ſo that the 
animal can neither pierce nor throw him. In this poſture he 
is carried about the ring, amidſt the ſhouts of the audience, 
till the reſt of the combatants reſcue him, by overthrowing the 
bull; which, in this inſtance, agreeably to the rules of the 
circus, becomes their . 


Plate XIII. is a repreſentation of the 1 manner in which * 
equeſtrian actors perform their part. The pedeſtrian at the 
fide of the horſe holds a mantelet of red or yellow filk, in 
order to divert the attention of the bull, ſhould the cavalier 
be hard ſet in the combat, or unhorſed; in this caſe, or ſhould 


he happen to be thrown out of the ſaddle, or drop his hat, or 


be deranged in any reſpe&, he is bound by the laws of chi- 
valry to avenge the affront by encountering on foot, with a 


ſhort dagger, until he diſpatches the animal, or the animal dif- 
patches him. 


In Murphy's Travels in Portugal, page 160, may be ſeen an 
account of the manner of catching black cattle in Brazil, as. 
exhibited by a native of the latter country at the circus of 
Liſbon in the year 1789. The ſingularity of the exhibition 
induced us to give the annexed view of it. Plate XIV. 
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STATE OF PORTUGAL. 


CM & P..XXV. 
Language, 


Tur Portugueſe language is principally compoſed of the 
Latin, Greek, and Arabic languages. It ſcarcely retains 
a word of the different dialects that are ſuppoſed to have ob- 
tained in the kingdom anterior to the dominion of the Ro- 
mans. When theſe people made themſelves maſters of Luſitania, 
purſuant to their uſual policy, they appeared as zealous to 
propagate their language as their laws; for which purpoſe 
they ordained, that all contracts and ſtipulations not drawn up 
in the Latin tongue ſhould be conſidered invalid. Thus, 
in courſe of time, their language became general throughout 
the continent of Hiſpania, Biſcaya excepted, and was preſerved 
there long after they had been expelled thence by the northern 
invaders. TESTER | 


At what time the Gothic alphabet, the invention of which 
is attributed to Biſhop Ulius, was firft introduced into Portu- 
gal, is not very certain; but it appears that the Latin tongue, 
from that period, ſunk rapidly from its original purity, The 
corruption, however, ceaſed not here. At the beginning of 
the eighth century came the Arabians; and after ſubjugating 
the kingdom, grafted their idiom upon its Gothic Latinity. 


U'2 | | Such 
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Such was the heterogeneous dialect of Portugal when 
Count Henry, the founder of the monarchy, came thither. 
This Prince being a native of France, and his conſort a Caſti- 
lian by birth, their example, together with that of their 


numerous followers, conſiſting of perſons of both nations, in- 


troduced, particularly at the ſeat of government, an idiom, 


partly French and partly Spaniſh: At length theſe different 


dialects were blended together; and, by the progreflive im- 


provement of many centuries, reduced into the form in which 


we now find the Portugueſe language. 


As the Latin tongue, of all others, was that which took 
deepeſt root in the kingdom, ſo it continues moſt predominant, 


and may be conſidered as the fabric and ſcheme of the whole. 


There are ſeveral poetical compoſitions, written in the fifteenth: 
century, ſtill extant; by which it appears that the authors 
affected to reduce it entirely to a dialect of the Latin. But the 
examples of more judicious writers have checked theſe inno- 
vations, and preſcribed the proper bounds. 


The Arabic words with which it is interſperſed are much 
the ſame as thoſe in the Spaniſh language, which, according 
to Joſeph Scaliger, are ſufficiently numerous to form an entire 
lexicon, Tot pure Arabica voces in Hiſpan, reperiuntur, ut ex illis 


juſtum lexicon conſici poſſit 
Vieyra has followed the current opinion, where he ſays, 
« the greateſt part of theſe words are compounded with the 
article al, as in the word almefada, a cuſhion.” But Father 
6. ae: 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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de Soufa, in his late lexicon * of Portugueſe words, derived 
from the Arabic, ſhews the fallacy of the rule. It is certain, 
however, that many of the Portugueſe words which begin in 
al or xa, or end in 2, are borrowed from the Arabic. 

The 


= This lexicon was publiſhed at Liſbon in the year 1789, by order of the Rbyal Aca» 
demy of Sciences; it is intitled, Lexicon Elymologico das palavras e nomes Portuguezes gue tem 
origem Arabica. The following extracts are given as a ſpecimen of the work, to ſhew the 
affinity there is between the Portugueſe derivatives and the Arabic primitives both of 
which have a great ſimilarity, in _ inſtances, to the Engliſh : 


Portugueſe. Arabic. 

Agafrad. Azzafe arans Saffron, 

Aguear. Aſccar, Sugar. 

Alambique. Alanbigue. An alembick. 

Albafor, Albachir. An incenſe made of benzoin, lavender, ſtrong vine- 

gar,. and the root of the galangal, mixed together. 

Klaus. Arqueſſus, Liquorice, the water in which this root has been 

| ſteeped, makes a pleaſant beverage, which is drank 
by the Aſiatics in ſummer. 

Alcacbefra. Alcharxufa. An artichoke. 

Alcoba. Alcobba. An alcove: 5 

Alcorce. Alcorce. A ſweet-meat made of barley, flour, butter, and 
ſugar, which is uſed by the Chriſtians of the Eaﬀt 
at Chriſtmas and Eaſter feſtivals. 

Algarvs. Algarb. The weft. 

Algebra. Algebara. Algebra—it alſo means the art of repairing or ſetting 
broken or diſlocated bones. 

Algedai. Alcoton. Cotton. 

Almanach. Almana. An almanac (from mana, to calculate). 

Almazem. Armaxem. A. magazine. 

Almicantarats, Almocantarat. Almacanters, or circles drawn parallel to the bo- 
ri ZOn. 

Almiſcar. Almoſeo. Muſk. 

Aloe... Aluat. Aloe, a precious wood ſo called: 

Alquimia. Alquimia. Alchymy. 

Alvara. arat. A charter, or letter patent. 

Arratel. Arratle. A pound weight. 

Arroz. Arroz., Rice. 

Axul. Laxzur, Azure. 

Balcam. Balicana. A balcony. 

Balſamo. Balſam. Balſam. 

Rorax. Bor aq. Borax. 


Caſes 
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Such was the heterogeneous dialect of Portugal when 
Count Henry, the founder of the monarchy, came thither. 
This Prince being a native of France, and his conſort a Caſti- 
lian by birth, their example, together with that of their 
numerous followers, confiſting of perſons of both nations, in- 
troduced, particularly at the ſeat of government, an idiom, 
partly French and partly Spaniſh: At length theſe different. 
dialects were blended together; and, by the progreſſive im- 
provement of many centyries, reduced into the form in which 
we now find the Portugueſe language. | 


As the Latin tongue, of all others, was that which took 
deepeſt root in the kingdom, ſo it continues moſt predominant, 
and may be conſidered as the fabric and ſcheme of the whole. 
There are ſeveral poetical compoſitions, written in the fifteenth: 
century, {till extant; by which it appears that the authors 
affected to reduce it entirely to a dialect of the Latin. But the 
examples of more judicious writers have checked theſe inno- 
rations, and preſcribed the proper bounds. 


The Arabic words with which it is interſperſed are much 
the ſame as thoſe in the Spaniſh language, which, according 
to Joſeph Scaliger, are. ſufficiently numerous to form an entire 
lexicon. Tot pure Arabica voces in Hiſpan. reperiuntur, ut ex illis 
juſtum lexicon confici poſit. 

Vieyra has followed. the current opinion, where he ſays, 
the greateſt part of theſe words are compounded with the 
article ah as in the word alnefada, a cuſhion,” But Father 

6 de 


al or xa, or end in 2, are borrowed from the Arabic. 
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de Souſa, in his late lexicon of Portugueſe words, derived 
from the Arabic, ſhews the fallacy of the rule. It is certain, 
however, that many of the Portugueſe words which begin in 


The 


= This lexicon was publiſhed at Liſbon in the year 1789, by order of the Rbyal Acas 
demy of Sciences; it is intitled, Lexicon Elymologico das palauras e nomes Portuguezes gur tem 
origem Arabica. The following extracts are given as a ſpecimen of the work, to ſhew the 
affinity there is between the Portugueſe derivatives and the Arabic primitives; botk of 
which have a great ſimilarity, * inſtances, to the Engliſh :; 


Portugueſe. 
Agafrad. 
Agucar. 

A, lambi que, 
Albafor., 


Almicant arats 


Almiſcare 
Aloe. 
Alguimia. 
Alvara. 


Arratel. 


Arroz. 
Axul. 
Balcam. 
Balſamo, 
Borax. 


Arabic. 
Azzdfaran, 
Aſſeccar, 
Alambique. 
Allachũr. 


Arqueſſis. 


Alcharxufa. 
A, le 0 bba . 
Alcorce. 


Agarb. 
Algebara. 


Alcoton. 
Almana. 
Armazem. 
Almocantarat. 


Almaſco. 
Aluat. 
Alquimia. 
Albarat. 
Arratle. © 
Arroz.. 


Laxzur, 


Balicana. 


Saffron, 
Sugar. 
An alembick. 
An incenſe made of benzoin, lavender, aeg vine · 
gar, and the root of the galangal; mixed together: 
Liquorice, the water in which this root has been 
ſteeped, makes a pleaſant beverage, which is drank 
by the Aſiatics in ſummer. 

An artichoke. 

An alcove: | 

A ſweet-meat made of barley, flour, butter, and 
ſugar, which is uſed by the Chriſtians of the Eaſt 
at Chriſtmas and Eaſter feſtivals. 

The weſt. 

Algebra—it alſo means the art of repairing or ſetting 
broken or diſlocated bones. 

Cotton. 4 

An almanac (from mana, to calculate). 

A. magazine. 


Almacanters, or cireles drawn parallel to the ho- 
rizon. 


Muſk. 

Aloe, a precious wood ſo called: 
Alchymy. 

A charter, or letter patent» 

A pound weight. 

Rice. 

Azure: 

A balcony. 


Balſam, 


Borax. | 
Cafes 
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The learned Father above mentioned obſerves, that there 
are a number of Perſie words in the Portugueſe, the intro- 
duction: of which he attributes partly to the Goths, Huns, 
Vandals, and Suevi, who, proceeding from the Eaſt towards 


Cafre, Cafer. Caffer ; in Arabic it mengs. an impious man, ſubje& 


Candil, | Candil. A lamp, or candle. 
Carmin, Carmim. Carmine. 
Chita, Chit. Chintz. ; 
Cid. Sid. Lord, or commander. 
Dervixe, Darvixe, A beggar, or hermit. 
Endivia. Hondeba. Endive, a plant. 
Eſcarlate. Scarlat. Scarlet. 
E/pinafre. Eſpanich. - +, Spinage. 
Gibraltar. Jabalarik, A. fortreſs at the mouth of the 6 — the 
name is compoſed of the Arabic words jabal a 
mountain, and Tarik the prænomen of the Ara- 
bian general (Jari ben Zarca), who took Gibraltar 
at the beginning of the eighth century 
Gota. 2 u The gout. The Arabians call it wajats e/ meluk ; that 
is, the diſeaſe of kings, 
Guitarras DQuithra, A. guitar. 
Jalape. [Golapa, Preſic.] Jalap. 
Jarra. Jarra. Jar, an earthen veſſel. 
7 aſamin, 7 aſemin. Jaſmine. 
Laca. Lacea. Lake, a colour. 
Laranja. Naranja, An orange. 
Laudano. Ladane. Laudanum. 
Limad. [ Laimin. Perſic. 1 A lemon. 
Margquezita, Marcasat. Marcaſite, a foffil. 
Maſtica. Maftica. Maſtich. ; 
Mofti. Mofti. A chief juſlice, or an n of the civil law. 
Mumia. Mumia. An embalmed corpſe. The doctors of the Eaſt dif: 
ſolve the fleſh, which they cut off the calves or ſome 
other fleſhy part of mummies, in warm water, 
and give the ſolution to drink as a remedy for con- 
tuſions. 
Muſaraber. Nuſarab. A name given to the Chriſtians * lived among the 
| Arabs during their dominion in Spain, which 
means Ba Arabs. 
Luintal, Queniar, Quinta), a weight of 120 lbs. 


to neither law nor religion. 


Serre. 
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the Weſt, over; ran Europe; and partly to the commerce 
carried on by Portugal with thoſe countries which retain 
veſtiges of their dialect, as Germany, the Low Countries, 
England“, &c. Some, he obſerves, might alfo have crept 
in through books of ſcience, and others by means of the 
communication that was between Perſia and Portugal in the 
reign of King Emanuel, who received ſeveral letters from 
Iſmael the Sophia ; copies of WICKS are fill nen in the 
Royal Archives of Liſbon. | 


From the extenſive commerce which the Portugueſe, during 
two centuries, had EE on with 2. it was almoſt im- 


32 ö 


Pd Ae. | 
Nuirat, | Quirat, The ſeed of the carob bean—a weight of four rains 
of corn. 

Saba. Sabun. Soap. (Vieyra ſays, the word abus has the ſame ſig- 
| | nification in the Arabic, Perſic, Turkiſh, and Hin- 

* + | doſtan languages.) 

Salamandra. ' Samandar. A ſalamander. 

Sergento, [Sarjank, Perſic.] Serjeant. 

Senne. Sent. Senna, a plant that grows in Arabia Ne. 

Talco. Talco. Talc. 

Tadrex. 3 Perſic,] The game of cheſs; very common in Perſia, and all 


over the Eaſt, The word xatrange is derived from 
xax and rangue, (i. e.) ſix troubles. The names of 
the men, in the Perſic language, are as follow: Aub, 
a king; farzan, a queen; fil, an elephant; roch, a 
ſtork; faras, a horſe; baidag, a ſoldier. Its in- 
ventor was Sa/ah ben Daher. 

Zigue Zig. [Zig 25. Perſic.] 'The j jarring noiſe mad by a door in Vo” or open - 


ing—zig zag. | 
In proof of his aſſertion, Father de Souſa ſays, that the following words are of Perſic origin: 
Perſic. Engliſh. Perſic. Engliſh. . Perſic. Engliſh, 
Bredar, Brother. | Band, © Band. Cat, Cake. 
Dodi har, Daughter. Dar, Door. Garm, Warm. 
Mad ab, Maid. Aach, Stag. Sud, Good. 
Tonder, Thunder. Zual, Coal. 7 Barbar, Barber. 
Bad, Bad Shalil, Shackle. Las, Lip. 
Bobter, Better. Tadab, KA. } 
Boſtar, Bolſter. | Kub, Cup. | 1 — 
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poſſible to guard againſt the influx of Aſiatic words, many of 
which they have naturalized, 


When a language, thus compoſed of a variety of dialects, 
is {till left undefined, without an appellative or technical 
dictionary that can be depended on, and its orthography 
unfixed, ſubject © to the corruption of ignorance, and caprices 
% of innovation,” we muſt naturally expect a wide difference 
between the ſtyle of a modern writer and one of the laſt cen- 
tury, Indeed, no two writers, even of the preſent day, adopt 
che ſame mode of ſpelling; and hence ariſes one of the greateſt 
difficulties in attaining a perfect knowledge of the language. 
No cultivated nation of Europe has * worſe lexico- 
graphers than Portugal. 


Vet, with all its irregularity, ic muſt be allowed to be co- 
_ pious and expreſſive; as may be inferred from the works of 
the venerable Quental, and of the Count de Ereicira. For the 
ſatyric, few languages are better adapted, as it abounds with 
acute and laconic ſentences 'and proverbs: And it has been 
long ſince acknowledged, what harmony what grace it is 
ſuſceptible of, when flowing from the magic pens of ſuch 

poets as Camoens and Bacelar. | 


Some elegancies it certainly poſſeſſes, and theſe of a pecu- 
liar kind; by the word /audade, for example, is emphatically 
expreſſed the tender affections of a parent or a lover; and by 
the word magoa is conveyed a forcible idea of the poignant 
anguiſh of the ſoul. In writing or ſpeaking it there are very 
few abbreviations or elifions, it is pronounced ſlow and arti- 
culate, free from guttural ſounds, nor do the words terminate, 
but very rarely, im aſperous conſonants. 
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Genius and Learning. 


Uri the time of Deniz, the ſixth King of Portugal, the 

degrees of Doctor, Maſter, and Bachelor, were unknown 

in the kingdom. Nor did the youth receive any other inftruc- 

tion than the elements of the Latin tongue, and a tincture of 

philoſophy; and for this they were indebted to the theologiſts 

of the cathedral churches. Such as went out of the country 
to ſtudy, obtained, on their return, the title of Scholars. 


This truly illuſtrious Prince, notwithſtanding his unre- 
mitting attention to the duties of the throne, and the happi- 
neſs of his people, _ cultivated Poetry and Belles Lettres, and 
inſpired his ſubjects with a love of learning. He is ſuppoſed 
to have been the firſt who introduced rhyme into the poetry 
of his country, by which he obtained the title of the Father gf 
the Portugueſe Muſes. His firſt compoſitions were in imi- 
tation of the ancient Provengal poets or Troubadburs of France. 
Portugal is alſo indebted to him for the firſt inſtitution of 
public ſchools. He founded a college at Liſbon; and Coim- 


bra, the principal univerſity of the pie owes its origin 
to him. 


The view hereunto annexed, (plate XV.) of this venerable 
ſeat of learning, I am indebted for to a Portugueſe gentleman. 


X It 
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It is ſituated in the province of Beira, and in the city of Coim- 
bra, which is built upon an eminence on the north ſide of the 
delightful banks of the river Mondego.—At Evora is another 
univerſity, founded 1 in the Far 1553, 


At Mafra-is a * OE founded by Joſeph I. in the year 1772. 
About the ſame time was founded, at Liſbon, a college for the 
education of rhe ſons of the nobility, called Colegio dos Nobres. 
Here alſo is a military and marine academy, where young. 
gentlemen are educated in the ſcience of engineering and 
naval tactics. | 


' Formerly there were ſeveral literary academies at Liſbon, as 
the Hiſlantancos, To called becauſe the members recited verſes, 
and made ſpeeches, extemporally, the Singulares, the Genereofos, 
the Anonymos, the Applicades, the Eftudioſos, the Illuſtrados, and 
others from which the public derived no benefit; and whoſe 
members often aſſembled for no other purpoſe than that of 
complimenting or ſatyrizing each other. 


% Hitherto,” ſays a modern Academician, the republic of 
„letters, among us, reſembled the greater part of political re- 
% publics, being poſſeſſed of all the faults attendant on that form 
% of government; a learned body, without a chief; a family of 
* Hterary orphans, without a protector. The happy day at length 
n arrived, when this republic was changed into a monarchy, 
'« without loſing any part of its liberty.” John V. coriteiving 
the utility of a learned ſociety, ſimilar to thoſe of London and 
of Paris, inſtituted the Royal Academy of Portugal. The 
members held their firſt AA on che 8th of December 
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This learned body, at firſt, propoſed only to make the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Portugal the object of their reſearches, 
upon the model of 1tahe Sacree, by Ugheli; but they ſoon 
extended their inquiry to civil and political ſubjegs, with a 
view to give a complete hiſtory of their country, free of the 
errors of antecedent writers. 


The number of the academicians were limited to fifty ; and 
no ſupernumeraries could be admitted without the King's 
permiſſion. Each year, a director was choſen by ballot from 
among five members elected for that purpoſe. Of the other 
four, three were cenſors, and one a preſident, in his turn. 
The office of ſecretary was perpetual, he preſided in caſe of 
the abſence of the directors and cenſor, and named a ſecretary 


Pro tempore. 


The director had the propoſing of ſubjects for deliberation, 
and the collecting of the ſuffrages. He had alſo the power of 
impoſing filence, and of calling any member to order who 


ſpoke not to the ſubject-queſtion. Of whatever paſſed in 


the aſſembly, he was obliged to render an account to the 
King, to receive his orders,, and communicate the ſame to the 
ſociety. ? | 


Every week, the director, the cenſor, and the ſecretary held 

a private meeting, to examine the papers laid on their table. 
The Academy met once a fortnight; and no member was 
allowed to abſent himſelf more than two months without per- 
miſſion; no priority of rank was obſerved in their fittings, 
The number of honorary members were limited to ſeventeen. 
No ſtranger, of whatever rank, could be admitted without 
X 2 5 previous 
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previpus invitation, unleſs he had ſomething urgent to com- 
municate. Eaeh year, they celebrated the birth-days of the 
King and Queen with odes and elogies. Their ſeal bore the 
Royal arms; and theſe words, Sigillum Regia Academiæ Hiſtoriæ 


Ligſitaniæ. Their device was Truth typified according to the 


ancient manner, with this motto, Refriuer omnia. 


The preſent Royal Academy of Liſbon owes its origin to the 
reigning Sovereign. Its members, muth to their honour, 


have ſteered a courſe very different from that of their prede- 


ceſſors, ſo that the inſtitution may be conſidered as the zra 
of the return of uſeful knowledge in Portugal. No paper is 
admitted among their proceedings, that is not of real utility to 
the community. Matters relating to agriculture, arts, com- 
merce, and ceconomy in general, are the chief objects of their 
inquiry; they have already publiſhed ſeveral volumes on theſe 
heads, to which the public are certainly much indebted; poſte- 


rity will receive their labours with gratitude, and thank the - 
Royal and illuſtrious patrons of ſo univerſally intereſting an 


inſtitution. 


Through the patronage. and encouragement of this learned 
body, Portugueſe literature begins to be better known;. a 


purer taſte, and more ſolid criticiſm, begin to draw ſcience and: 
letters from the chaos in which they have been concealed. The 


only epic poem hitherto. generally known, is the Luciad of 
Camoens; they. reckon, however, ſix; others. ULxssis, by 


Perreira de Caſtro; THE FounDaTIoN oF. Lis Bo, by. Antonio de 


Souſa ; PORTUGAL RECONQUERED, by the Marguis. de Menezes; 
MaccaBtus, by Miguel Sylveira; ALPHONS0, by Fer; .and 
Henkiabe, by Count de Ericeira. 


By 
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By their ſucceſs in paſtoral poetry, Sad da Miranda and Rodrigo 
Lobo were named, one the Theocritus, the other the Virgil, of Por- 
tugal. The ſatyrs, epigrams, odes, ſtanzas, and poems fill a 
great number of volumes; among which, the firſt rank is 
claimed by the Fable of Polyphemus, and the Metamorphoſes 
of Ovid, tranſlated into burleſque verſe by Antonio dos Reys. The 
works of Ferreira da Lacerda, a woman well verſed in rhetoric, 
philoſophy, and mathematics, are alſo held in high eſteem; 
they conſiſt of a collection of miſcellaneous pieces, a volume 
of comedies, and a poem on the Revolution of Portugal. 


For ſolidity, purity of taſte and ſtyle as Hiſtorians, a pre- 
ference is given to Joaõ de Barros, Fr. Luiz de Souſa, Fr. Bernards 
de. Brito, Vieira, Oforio, Biſhop of Sylves, Duarte Ribeiro de Ma- 
_ cede, the venerable Bartholomeu do Quental, and Count de Ericeira. 
—As Poets, Camoens, Diogo Bernardes, Antonio Barboza, Bacelar, 
and Gabriel Pereira. As Dramatic Writers, Vicente Antonio Jo- 
ſephus; whoſe plays are publiſhed in four volumes: and Nicola 
Luis, called the Portugueſe Plautus. 


„* 


Theſe are the principal writers who have flouriſhed among 
rhe Portugueſe ; and notwithſtanding moſt of them have bor- 
rowed, or have been honored with the name of ſome claſ- 
ſical writer, yet we apprehend that, except Camoens, De Barros, 
Oforio, and Vieria, they hold but a very ſubordinate rank anong 


the hiſtorians, poets, and dramatic writers of antiquity, or even 
of England or of. France. . 


Except in the reign of John V. they do not appear to have 
been very ambitious of obtaining a diſtinguiſhed rank in the 
republic of letters. The wars ànd enterpriſes in which they 

were 
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were conſtantly engaged till the endof King Sebaſtian's reign, 
ſeem to have diverted their attention from literary purſuits; 
and yet it is remarkable, that the beſt poets, hiſtorians, and 
geographers they have to boaſt of, have . in the moſt 
active periods or their monarchy. 


The ſpecies of writing in Which, Wees they ſucceed beſt 
is romance: their fondneſs for the marvellous, their quick and 
fertile talents, and averſion from profound and laborious ſtudies, 
are peculiarly favourable to ſubjects of this Kind. 


Among the fine arts, muſic, I believe, is the only one in 
which the Portugueſe have excelled. The compoſitions of 


John IV. of Cordeſe, and Searcs, are well known in different parts 


of Europe. 


But of all other branches of learning, there is not one leſs 
ſtudied or underſtood at preſent in Portugal than mathematics; 
nor one that was formerly better underſtood. In the moſt bril- 
liant zra of the monarchy, it formed the principal ſtudy of moſt 
of its great men: witneſs Prince Henry, King John I. and II., 
King Emanuel, Vaſco de Gama, Magellan, De Barros, Pedro 
Nunes; the laſt was the beſt of the Portugueſe mathemati- 


cians; he flouriſhed at the beginning of the fixteenth century, - 
and was the firſt profeſſor the univerſity of Coimbra had 


in this ſcience; he was preceptor to the brave Don John de 
Caſtro, to the Infante Don Luis, brother to John III, and to 
King Sebaſtian. Even the Portugueſe churchmen, in thoſe days, 
as if calling to mind the ſage maxim of Ticho Brahe, thought 
« midnight oil and mathematics neceſſary to make a ſound 
4 divine.“ e 
6 | At 
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At Coimbra they have an Obſervatory, and at Liſbon ano- 
ther ; but there is neither an aſtronomer nor an inſtrument in 
either, and I am aſſured that there is not a practical aſtronomer 
in the kingdom. Indeed, the Portugueſe, like the Spaniards, 
feem to have been deterred from the ſtudy of this ſublime 
ſcience, by the fate of Alfonſo X. of Caſtile; who, according 
to Mariana, loſt the earth by ſtudying the heavens. 


Of late years, they have been chiefly employed on ſubjects 
of natural hiſtory, and in making tranſlations from the French. 
In the former they have two eminent men, namely Yandelli, 
(an Italian by birth,) the author of ſeveral valuable eſſays on 
natural hiſtory and œconomy; and Loureiro, the author of 
Flora Cochinchinenfis, in 2 vols, quarto: this great ornament of his 
country is now enjoying the fruits of a long and virtuous life, 
in a better world; he died at Liſbon about three years ago, 
univerſally lamented and eſteemed, 


2 
_ 
* + * 
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H A P. XXVII. 
Anecdotes of diftingu iſbed Portugueſe Characters. 


FR ANCISsco DE MAckpo, 


6 ＋ of the moſt fertile writers of the ſeventeenth century, 

was born at Coimbra in 1596. In the year 1610, he en- 
tered into the ſociety of the Jeſuits; which he left a few years 
after for the order of Saint Francis. He wrote ſeveral books 
in defence of the Duke de Braganza's right to the crown of 
Portugal; and accompanied that Prince's ambaſſadors into 
France and n e He was called to Rome, and 6 rg 
— of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, i in the college Della 3 
and cenſor of the Holy office. . 


If what Leti, in his [alia Regnante, relates of him be true, he 
muſt have been a very extraordinary man. We are told he 
ſpoke two-and-twenty languages; was poet, orator, hiſtorian, 
-philoſopher, chronologiſt, divine: no Portugueſe writer ever 
before obtained ſo great a reputation. He delivered ſixty Latin 
diſcourſes, fifty-three elogies, and thirty-two funeral orations. 
There are extant of his writing, forty-eight poems, one 
hundred and twenty-three elogies, one hundred and fifty 
epitaphs, two hundred and twelve epiſtles dedicatory, and 
more than two eee epigrams. He was particularly diſ- 

tinguiſhed 
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tinguiſhed in France by his verſes on the Equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Lewis XIII. the tragedy of jacob, and the tragi- comedy of 
Orpheus; both repreſented before Lewis XIV. when an infant. 
It was obferved of theſe dramatic pieces, that both could not 
help being pleaſed with them, the blind on hearing them 
read, and the deaf on ſeeing them performed. 


We cannot find a greater inſtance of a rich treaſure of 
knowledge and preſence of mind, than Father Macedo gave 
during three days that he maintained a theſis upon every 
ſubject, in the preſence of the proctor of St. Mark, many of 
the ſenators and nobles of Venice, and a great number of 
foreigners, whom fame had drawn thither. The doctors and 
maſters of all the orders interrogated! and tried him with in- 
numerable queſtions and arguments, which he anſwered to 
their wiſhes, as if every thing had been premeditated. 


During his reſidence at Rome, in the year 1658, he not only 
explained theſis and made replies in every branch of know- 
ledge, for three days together, in the church of St. Auguſtin, 
but made eloquent and well- turned orations, off-hand, on 
every ſubject propoſed to him. It is ſurpriſing,” ſays Bayle, 
« that with ſo much learning and memory he grew grey 
« under the cowl, and was not promoted to a biſhopric.” He 
died at Padua, in 1681, at the age of 88. 


In the convent of Ara-Cæli in Rome, Father Angelo Farulfs 


placed a marble buſt of Macedo, on the pedeſtal of which is the 
following inſcription : 


* | P, M. 
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P. M. S. 
P. F. FRANCISEO A. S. AUGUSTINO MACEDO, 
1 Patria Lufitano, Veneto Cĩbi 
Mins inor. Obſerv. Prov. Portug. Lector. Fubil. 
In Patavina Acad. Ethice Profeſſori, 
Regis Lui. Joannis IV. Chronol. Latino, 


S. Officii Rom. Qualific. 
In Collag. Propag. Fidei Controv. Lector. 


1 Rom. Sap. Hiftor. Ecclefiaft. Mag. 


105 


Poete ex tempore celeberrimo, 
Pluribus in Catholic. & litterar. Reipubl. 
Obſequium laboribus claro, 


Encyclopad. non paucis ſpeciminibus, 
Ac certaminibus illuſtri, 
Adverſe fortune ifibus intrepido, 
Ingenio acri, infallibili memoria, 
LXX Voluminum patri, 
Die 1 Maii 1681 tat. fue ann. 88 
Puaduæ ad Superos profetto 
Fr. Micuazr. ANGELUs FAROLFUS de Candia 
| Sacri Palat. Apoſtolic. Predicat. | 
Ciſm, Fam. Min. Of. & Ref. Diſer. perp. 
Grati diſcipulatiis M. P. C. 
Anno Domini 1691. 


Don 
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Don Francisco MANoEL DE MELLo, 


A native of Liſbon, held a diſtinguiſhed rank in the Portu- 
gueſe army for many years, and viſited various parts of 
Europe; yet amidſt his active employments he cultivated 
letters, with great aſſiduity, to an advanced age. He inſtituted 
an academy at Liſbon called the Singulares. The members met 
every Sunday evening at his houfe. In this aſſembly, con- 
ſiſting of all the wits and eccentric literary characters of the 
nation, Melb was diſtinguiſhed for the quickneſs and fertility 
of his genius, and the facility with which he wrote upon 
every ſubject with propriety and elegance. In ſpeaking of 
his firſt literary work he obſerves, © The Political Tuctics of 
Don Franciſco de Mello,” which was the firſt book he publiſhed, 
% was very ſmall for ſo great a ſubject; to this however he 

« may apply the words of a modern preacher, who, to the 
_« aſtoniſhment of his hearers, ſtopped ſhort in his ſermon, 
& Brethren, ſaid he, be not ſurpriſed, I have told you all I know! 
Mello died at Liſbon in the year 1660, We here preſent a 
catalogue of his works. 


1. Political Tactics. 2. An Account of the War of Cata- 
lonia, 3. Political Diſcourſes. 4. Mayor Pegueno. 5. The 
Phenix of Africa. 6. Auguſtin, the Saint. 7. The Three 
Muſes. 8. The Pantheon, 9. Advice to married People. 
10. Mathematical Harmony. 1tr. Ancient and Modern Hypo- 
theſis. 12. The Labyrinth of Fortune; a Comedy. 13. The 
Secret; a Comedy. 14. The Satyriſt in Love; a Comedy. 15. The 
Impoſlible ; a Tragedy. 16. The Ungenerous Gallant; a Novel. 
17. Cintra; a Novel. 18. The Buſy Body; a Farce. 19. D. 
Eftablo; an Interlude. 20. The Gentleman Apprentice; a 

Y 2 Farce. 
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Farce. 21. The Houſe of Fame; a Panegyric. 22. Portugueſe 

Epiſtles, in ſix hundred Letters. 23. The Three Portugueſe 

Muſes. 24. The Three laſt Caſtilian Muſes. 25. The Ca- 

baliſtic Art. 26. The Symbolic Art; treating of Religious, 

Military, and Political Inſignia. 27. The Art of writing Let- 

ters. 28. The Sacred Dictator. 29. A Treatiſe on Morality. 
zo. Daniel the Chriftian. 31. Alexander and Tobias. 32. The 
Philoſophical Parliament. 33 The Picture of Truth. 34. The 

Hiſtory. of Human Life; imperfe&t. 35. Conjectures concern- 

ing the Wonders of Nature. 36. Theodoſius the Great, ſecond 

Duke of Braganca. 37. The Cæſar of both Worlds. 38. The 

Portugueſe Tacitus. 39. Genealogy of the Kings of Portugal. 

40. The Golden Book. 41. Apologies for Idleneſs. 42. A 

Compendium of Expedients. 43. A Treatiſe on true Friend- 

ſhip. 44. Hiſtorical Relations of the Lufitanians in America. 

45. Obſervations on the Alterations of Evora. 46. The Dif- 

covery of the Hland of Madeira. 47. An Account of the Wreck 

of the Portugueſe Armada. 48. The Victory of the Town of 
Canal. 49. The Afiatic Embaſſadors. 50. The Military Parlia- 

ment. 51. Manifeſtos on Royal Aſſaſſination. 52. Of the firſt 

Diſcoveries of the Fleet belonging to the Commercial Com- 

pany. 53. On the Re-conqueſt of Pernambuco. 54. The Con- 
federates recompenſed. 55. Moral Dialogues of Speaking 
Watches. 56. The Avaricious Counting-houfe. 57. The 
Vifitant of the Fountain. 58. The Fair of Punſters. 59. The 

Hoſpital of Literature; which the author eſteemed the beſt of 

all his works. | 1 mn 


BERNARDINO RIBEIRO: 


Was defcended of an ancient and honourable family of the 
town of Torraon in Portugal. He was educated at the court 
of 
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of King Emanuel, where, at an early age, he was received, 
agreeably to the cuſtom of that time, as a penſioner, in conſi- 
deration of the ſervices of his anceſtors. From his writings 
he appears to have poſſeſſed great warmth of imagination, 
and a true poetic though neglected genius. A work of his, 
intitled Deſderatum, was greatly admired by Camoens in par- 
ticular, for its variety of ſingular metaphors and rapid ſucceſ- 
ſion of original ſentiments. 


Dona Beatrix, ſecond daughter of King Emanuel, was 
charmed with his verſes; and ſeeming to favour the poet for 
his wit, he became enamoured of her beauty, inſomuch that 
when this Princeſs was married to Charles Duke of Savoy, 
Ribeiro was ſeized with a deep melancholy, and retired, in her- 
mitical ſolitude, to the moſt bleak and ſolitary part of Cintra, 
near Liſbon. After ſome time, however, his friends hoping 
to relieve his dejected mind, prevailed on him to travel; he 
accordingly ſet out on a pilgrimage to Rome: on his return 
from thence he paſſed through Savoy, and there beheld the 
lovely object of his pain, whom he accoſted in a ſupplianz 
manner, and entreated for charity. 


The Ducheſs immediately recognized him, and ſeemed 
much affected at the wretchedneſs of his appearance; the pre- 
ſented him with a piece of gold, exhorting him at the ſame 
time to return to his friends. Next morning a meſſenger was 
diſpatched to Ribeiro, ordering him to quit the territory of 


Savoy without delay. Shortly after he returned to Liſbon, and 
ended his life with his pilgrimage, 


 AvgcusT1N 
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AvevsrTin BarBoOsA, 


A native of Guimaraens in Portugal, was reared to the profeſ- 
fion of the civil law; he afterwards ſtudied the canon law, and 
entered into holy orders at Rome, where he paſled a great part 
of his life. John Victor Roſſi, who under the name of Janus 
Nicius Erythreus wrote the elogies of the learned men of his 
time, ſays, that Barbeſa lived in the greateſt miſery at Rome, 
enjoying but one repaſt in the four-and-twenty hours. In this 
ſtate he wrote ſeveral books; and as he had no library of his 
own, he ſpent the day at the book(ſellers' ſhops raking extracts, 
and compoſed by night. His principal work is intitled Offcio 
Epiſcopi; of which the ſame Victor Roſſi relates a curious anec- 
dote. Barbeſa having ſent his ſervant one day to market, he 
brought home a ſmall trout for his dinner, wrapped up in a 
leaf of manuſcript, which the maſter, with that curioſity natural 
to men of letters, caſt his eye on, and was agreeably ſurpriſed 
to find great ingenuity diſplayed in it on a curious point of 
canon law. He ran immediately to the fiſhmonger, in whoſe 
poſſeſſion he found a thick manuſcript volume from which 
the leaf was torn; he purchaſed it, brought it home, and after 
making ſome alterations, publiſhed it as his own. In 1632 he 
paſſed to Madrid, and there lived in his uſual ſtate of indi- 
gence. His learning and piety at length recommended him to 
Philip IV. who preferred him to the biſhopric of Uguento 
in Otranta, where he died, much regretted by his flock, in the 
ear 1649. | 


Don 
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Don SEBASTIEN DA Rocna PITTA. 


The hiſtory of Brazil, from the time of its diſcovery by 
Cabral, in the year 1500, down to 1724, was written in the 
reign of John V. by a member of the Royal Academy of Liſ- 
bon of the above name. It begins thus: © Of all other parts 
„ of the New World, unknown during ſo many centuries, 
« calumniated by ſo many learned men, this World, which 
« nor Hannon in all his voyages, nor Hercules the Libyan 
« with his columns, nor Hercules the Thebain by his exploits, 
could ever reach, the moſt conſiderable portion is Brazil: 
immenſe region, happy, happy land; whoſe plains are 
« covered with fruit, whoſe bowels teem with treaſure; whoſe 
mountains are overſpread with aromatics, whoſe trees yield 
« the moſt exquiſite balm, whoſe ſeas abound with the moſt 
precious amber; a region where every field, every mine, 
4 repays the labourer's toil with the moſt delicious viands and 
« pureſt gold; admirable country of treaſure inexhauſtible, 
how miraculouſly hath Nature laviſhed every valuable pro- 


« duction on thee, for the happineſs of our monarch and the 
good of the world!“ 


_ Having penciled out a rapid ſketch of the hiſtory of Portu- 
gal, and the ſtate of the kingdom at the cloſe of the fifteenth 
century, he thus continues his narrative: © Already had the 
© ſun, according to the moſt exact chronology, five thouſand 
« five hundred and fifty-rwo times croſſed the Zodiac, when, 
jn the year one thouſand five hundred of our ſalvation, Peter 
Alvares Cabral, being caſt by a tempeſt on an unknown 
« coaſt, made the firſt diſcovery of Brazil.” 


II b Although 
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Although the Portugueſe at firſt were delighted with the 
play of words, the forced compariſons, and Oriental hyper- 
boles which emblazon the above curious hiſtory, yet when 
their taſte for letters was meliorated by ſucceeding writers, 
their admiration of the meretricious ſtyle of Rocha Pitta funk 
into contempt. 


Father RAPHAEL BLUTEAU, . 


Although Father Bluteau was a native of France, it may not 
be improper to introduce him among the diſtinguiſhed cha- 
racters of Portugal, as he ſpent a great portion of his life in 


that country. His principal literary work is a Portugueſe and 


Latin Lexicon, publiſhed in eight thick volumes in guarto. 


That the only dictionary hitherto worth naming, in the 
Portugueſe language, ſhould have been written by a foreigner, 
is not a little remarkable. There are alſo publiſhed, in two 
volumes, in fel, a collection of papers recited by him to the 
Royal Academy of Liſbon, bearing this title, Projas Portugueſes, 
printed at Liſbon in the years Mpccxxvix and MDCcxxvl1l, 
Among this curious farrago we find two papers not unworthy 
of a club of punſters, v:z. Proſas Inſtructiva Fococeira, and Prgſas 
Enigmatica Intepretativa. In another, intitled Projas Gratulaterias, 
he celebrates the Infanta Catherine, conſort of our Charles II. 
with a tiſſue of romantic praiſes which appear to have been 
copied from ſome Aſiatic legend. 4 

As a lexicographer, Bluteau, however, was certainly en- 
titled to praiſe; he had a pretty general knowledge of lan- 
Suages, and a facility in Writing ** and verſe in Latin, 
French, 
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French, and Spaniſh. Yet, with all theſe advantages, he had 
a Gothic taſte ; but extremely well adapted to the genius of the 
Portugueſe of that age. | 


In the beginning of his dictionary he obſerves, that writers 
in general give but one preface to a book, as if there were but - 
one claſs of readers in the world. Diſdaining to follow this 
antiquated rule, he has given ten prefaces, or rather advertiſe- 
ments, to that work; addreſſed to the benevolent reader, the 
malevolent reader, the impatient reader, the Portugueſe 
reader, the foreign reader, the learned reader, the ignorant 
reader, the undiſcerning reader, the impertinent reader, the 
futile, and uUnpreatame reader. 


A reader, indeed, withour incurring the cenſure of imper- 
rinence, -may be allowed to ſmile, with his reverence's permiſ- 
ſion, at that barbaroys phalanx of epithets which the frontiſ- 
piece of his dictionary exhibits in alphabetic order, *. 


VocABULAIRE Aulique, an que——Belligue, Braſilique 
Comique, Chimique—Dogmatique, Dendrolagigue Ecelgiaſtigue, Exo- 
nomique—Floriferigue, Fructiferique—Geographique, Gnomonique 
Hlomonimique, Hierologique— Ichiyolggigue, Tſagogique—Laconique, Li- 
thologique— Meteorologique Neoterique Ortographique, Ornithologique 
Poetique, Philologique—Quidattativigue—Ruſtique—Symboligque, Syl- 
labique—Theologique, Tera png, wy ique—Uranologigue—Zene- 
| pbonuque, Zoologique. 


Don Join Dt BARROS. 


Among the hiſtorians and geographers of Portugal, Dor 
John de Barros holds the firſt rank; the celebrated Decade of Aſia 
Z | were 
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were written by him; a work much admired for perſpicuity 
and folidity. Pope Pius IV. in teſtimony. of his efteem for the 
author, placed a ſtatue of him in the Vatican, near that of 
Ptolemy. The Venetians have likewiſe honoured his memory 
with a ſtatue in the Mauſoleum of the illuſtrious. characters of 
the republic. He died in 1 570. On his monument is an 
inſcription! nearly ſimilar to chat on the tomb of ae In: 
2 


Don Joun RopriGuts: DE Sa' DE MEN EZ Es. 


Don John de Menezes, a ſcholar, a ſoldier, and a ſtateſman, was 
high in authority under five ſucceſſive kings, namely, Al- 
phonſo V. John II. Emanuel, John III. and Sebaſtian; each of 
whom he ſerved with fidelity and honour. Among his literary 
Works is a collection of poems on the genealogy of the prin- 
cipal families of Portugal; a work which is ſaid to have had 
the effect of introducing a taſte for letters among the rude and 
untaught e by of his 1 


When King Sebaſtian was about to embark in that fatal 
expedition to Africa in which he was ſlain, Menezes was one 
of thoſe provident counſellors who ſtrongly remonſtrated on 
the inexpediency of ſuch a raſh and impolitic meaſure; among. 
other arguments he obſerved, in an aſſembly conſiſting of the. 
King and principal.men of the nation, that if his . Majeſty. 
perſiſted in his reſolution, the Portugueſe monarchy muſt - 
inevitably expire in Africa; and therefore he would adviſe, . 
among other equipments, to carry thither a hier and a ſbroud, 
in order to give the nation a decent interment in that unhal- 
lowed land. 


TL once 
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LI once thought you a brave man,“ replied the boyiſh King, 
„ but age has chilled your blood and degenerated you into a 
_ «© coward. How old art thou, Cavalier de Menezes ?” 


In your Majeſty's council,” rejoined the old veteran, in a 
firm but reſpe&ful tone, © I am upwards of -fiveſcore years; 
« but in the field of battle, where I am determined to fight 


<« under your banners till the laſt, your Majeſty will ſcarcely 
„ think me thirty.” 


Menezes died in the year 1579, at the beginning of Cardinal 
Henry's reign, at the age of 115, having ſeen ſix different 
crown-heads on the throne of Portugal. 


GARCIA DE ORTA. 


As a phyſician and naturaliſt, Garcia de Orta was conſidered 
one of the ableſt of the ſixteenth century. Having obtained 
the higheſt academic honours in the univerſities of Alcala and 
Salamanca, he returned to Portugal, his native country, and 
practiſed medicine with uncommon ſucceſs at Liſbon; he alſo 
read ſeveral courſes of medical lectures to the ſtudents of that 
city. A great portion of his life was devoted to the ſtudy of 
natural hiſtory, particularly that part of it which relates to 
the nature and healing properties of plants; for this purpoſe 
he viſited India, and ſpent thirty years in the examination of 
plants and ſhrubs; by which he is ſaid to have detected and 
corrected many errors in the writings of ancient and modern 
naturaliſts. The refult of his inquiries on this important ſub- 

zect was 1h. and publiſhed at Goa in India, in the year 


23 15633 
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1563; ſince which they have been. tranſlated into 2 
European languages. : 


EMANUEL CoRDOsO. 


In the theory and practice of muſic, Emanuel Cordeſs ſtood: 
unrivalled in Portugal. After he entered into holy orders he 
never performed on any inſtrument in public but the organ. 
Philip IV. of Spain had a particular eſteem for him; and 
John IV. of Portugal had often honoured his cell in the Car- 
melite convent at Liſbon with his company, to hear him play 
on the violin, and to converſe with him on the ſubject of his 
art, The latter Prince had his hbrary ornamented with the 
portraits of the moſt eminent muſicians; and to prove how 
highly he rated the talents of Cor deſo, he had his portrait placed 
at the head of the collection. Of his. compoſition there are 
- Extant five volumes of muſic. His moſt celebrated production 
is the hymn- piece which he ſet to muſic by order of Philip IV. 
upon the words Philippus Quartus. He lived to an advanced age, 
cultivating to the end the theory and practice of his favourite 
art; and drew his laſt breath chanting Te Deum laudamus. | 


King Jonn IV. 


This Sovereign is conſidered by the Portugueſe as one of the 
beſt muſicians of his age. His compoſitions, which are pub- 
liſhed under a fictitious name, are well known abroad; parti- 
cularly in Italy and Germany. He ſpared no expence in 
collecting the works of all the great profeſſors of this art. 
Every day, after dinner, he devoted an hour to muſic. In the 


theoretic part he ſhewed a profound knowledge, in a treatiſe 
| . he 
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He wrote in defence of modern muſic, in oppoſition to Biſhop 
Cyrillo Franco, wherein he attempts to prove that the ancient 
muſic had not the power to move the paſlions equal to the 
modern; and ſays, if it do not always produce effects equal 
“ to thoſe aſcribed to the ancient, the fault muſt not be attri- 
tt buted to the performer but to the compoſer.” This treatiſe 
is dedicated to a famous violin-player of Liſbon, named 


Laurengo Rebel; the only inſtance perhaps on record of a king 
dedicating a book to a fidler. 


* / 
ANDRE DE ESCOBAR. 


One of the moſt excentric muſical characters that Portugal 
has ever produced was Andre de Eſcobar. He ſeldom reſided 
long in any one place, but wandered about in company with 
ſome itinerant bard, paying off the ſcore of hoſpitality in ſweet 
notes. He was appointed firſt muſician of the Cathedral of 
Evora; and afterwards he held the ſame appointment in the 
Cathedral of Coimbra. When he played in public the firſt 
profeſſors of the art uſed to flock to hear him, and ex- 
preſs their aſtoniſhment at the maſterly manner in which he 
played the moſt difficult compoſitions ; for they imagined it 
was impoſlible to produce ſuch delightful harmony from an 
inſtrument heretofore thought incapable of arreſting the atten- 
tion of a police audience, namely, the bag-prpes. He viſited India, 
chere he ſpent ſeveral years; and was admired by many of 


the native princes for his melodious tones. There is extant a. 


treatiſe of his on the art of playing on the 5ag-pipes. 


FERNANDES 


. 
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FeRNANDES DE MENDOZA. 


In an obſcure village of the province of Beira, there lived, in 
the reign of John II. a friar named Fernandes; a man greatly be- 
loved for his piety and fimplicity of manners, which, with an 
extenſive knowledge of the canon law, made his name known 
at court, though he never had the honour to pay his reſpects 
there. He was far advanced in years, when he received a 
letter from the prime miniſter, congratulating him on his 
preferment to a vacant biſhopric, which his Majeſty had 
named him to fill. Fernandes, though extremely indigent, ex- 
preſſed the greateſt uneaſineſs at this unexpected honour, or 
rather burden as he conſidered it; and with all due ſenſe of 
gratitude exhorted his Majeſty, in the moſt ſupplicant lan- 
guage, to make ſome other choice. His letter concludes with 
theſe words: © I am unable, Sire, to perform the important rites 
* of that ſacred office, being an entire ſtranger to the relative 
« duties of the paſtor and the flock. From my youth I have 
been the inhabitant of a cloiſter, and to be drawn from 
« thence and interrupted in my meditation in the decline of 
life and abilities, when my feeble ſtate demands repoſe, will 
« make me the moſt miſerable of mortals ; therefore I beſeech 
« your Majeſty, in the name of all that is ſacred, to permit an 
« infirm old man to die in peace in his humble cell.” The 
King, after repeated ſolicitations, at length acceded to his 
Prayers. a e 


The relatives of the friar, however, were much grieved 
at his refuſing the proffered dignity; alleging that he had 
5 | | fruſtrated 
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fruſtrated their hopes of having a tomb in their pariſh-church 
on which poſterity might read, Here lies the Moft Reverend Father 
in God the Biſhop of of the family of the Mendozas, —In place of 
that inſcription, ſaid Fernandes, let the following be put on my 


tomb, and it will not diſhonour your family: Here lies poor 
Eriar n. who 0 ref uſed a mitre. 


Luis DE CAMOENS. - 


Different towns of Portugal contend for the honour of giv- 
ing birth to this celebrated bard. It is generally ſuppoſed, 
however, that Liſbon has the beſt claim to that diſtinction. 
His father, Simon vaz de Camoens, was commander of a 
trading veſſel, in which he was caſt away on the coaſt of Goa 


in India, and there loſt, with his life, the greateſt part of his 


fortune. Camoens, . who was very young at this time, was 
educated under his mother, and ſent at a proper age to the 
univerſity of Coimbra. Of his acquirements in this venerable 


ſeat of learning, the knowledge diſplayed throughout his 


works in every branch of ancient literature forms the beſt 
comment, 


After leaving the univerſity he reſided ſome years at Liſbon. 
His vivacity of diſpoſition and poliſhed manners, added to a 
handſome perſon, ſoon gained him a large circle of ac- 
quaintance of the firſt claſs. At this time it was cuſtomary 


with the Portugueſe youth to perform ſerenades at the win- _ 


dows of their miſtreſſes. Camoens, in one of theſe nocturnal 
amours, happened to be detected in paying his addreſles to a 
lady of high rank, which gave ſuch offence to her relatives, 
that he received an order from court next morning to retire 
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from Liſbon; an event which proved the ſource of all his 


ſuccegding miafprtune. 


Thus baniſhed, he ſought an aſylum among his mother's 
friends at Santerrem, and renewed his ſtudies. Here he 
formed the deſign of writing his poem on the diſcovery of 
India by Vaſco de Gama. He ſoon grew tired, however, of a 
life of inactivity and obſcurity under the diſgrace of baniſh- 
ment; he therefore reſolved to ſhare the danger and glory 


of his countrymen in Africa, and accordingly ſet out for 


Ceuta with a body of troops ſent to reinforce that garriſon. 
In the Straits of Gibraltar their ſhip was attacked by a Mooriſh 
galley of ſuperior force; an engagement enſued, victory for 
ſome time remained doubtful; at length the enemy, after 
a deſperate reſiſtance, ſtruck to the Portugueſe. In this action 
Camoens gave the firſt ſignal proof of his courage; he was 
among the foremoſt in boarding the enemy, an enterpriſe in 
which he loſt his right eye. 


or nis courage in the field his brother ſoldiers bore ample 
teſtimony in many a hard- fought battle in the plains of 
Africa; where, at the cloſe of every engagement, he no ſooner 
ſheathed the ſword than he took up the pen, and in the fineſt 
ſtrains of poetry celebrated the gallant achievements of his 


companions, but forgot his own. Nor did his commanders 
reward them, from the apprehenſion of giving offence to thoſe 
perſonages whom he had formerly offended in his amours; ſo 


that the only mark of favour he received for many years' hard 


ſervice under the ſcorching heavens of Africa, was Femin 
to return to Liſbon. | 


After 
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After various fruitleſs attempts at court in ſoliciting an 
eſtabliſhment ſuitable to his ſervices, and finding himſelf ex- 
hauſted, both of patience and pecuniary reſources, he reſolved 
at length to baniſh himſelf once more from his native country. 
Accordingly he ſet ſail for India in 1553, with a determination 
never to return; as the ſhip left the Tagus he was heard to 
_ exclaim, in the words of the ſepulchral monument of Scipio 


Africanus, Ingrata patria, non palſidebis ofa mea! Ungrateful coun- 
try, thou ſhalt not poſſeſs my bones ! 


As ſoon as he arrived in India he joined the Portugueſe mili- 
tary as a gentleman volunteer; in this capacity he ſerved in 
ſeveral ſucceſsful expeditions againſt the native princes. Some- 
times he accompanied the Portugueſe commanders in their 
colonial embaſſies, ſo that in the courſe of a few years he 
viſited various parts of the vaſt empires of India and of China, 
obſerving, in every place, with the eye of a philoſopher, the 
genius, manners, cuſtoms, rites, and ceremonies of the natives. 


Enriched with the treaſures of knowledge he had thus ac- 
quired, he ſat down in anni in the iſland of Macao, 
where he had the good fortune to be appointed commiſſary of 
the eſtates of the defunct, and there compoſed the greateſt part 
of his Luſiad; and reviſed ſuch parts of itas were written from 
time to time in the camp or on the ocean. How much he 
valued this poem he gave a proof when ſhipwrecked on the 
coaſt of Malabar, at his return from Macao; he ſwam aſhore, 


Holding it up in one hand, whilſt he beheld all he d 
beſides ſwallowed up in the _ 


2 
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After various ſcenes of fortune in the Eaſtern world during 
ſixteen years, Camoens returned to his native country in 1569 
Three years after he publiſhed his Luſiad. King Sebaſtian was 
ſo pleaſed with the lines he addreſſed to him at the beginning 
of the firſt book, that he granted him a penſion amounting to 
about fifteen pounds. This ſmall annuity however he did not 
long enjoy, for when that unfortunate Prince was flain at the 
battle bf Alcazar, Cardinal Henry ſucceeded to the crown, 
and leſt there ſhould be one generous act of his on record,. he 
deprived the poet of his ſcanty ſtipend, and left him to beg a 

morſel of bread from door to door. 


Enfeebled by age and the wounds he received in the ſervice 
of his ungrateful country, the hoary decrepid bard, no longer 
able to ſupport his wretched condition, took refuge in an 
. alms-houſe, and there he eked out the remainder of his days 
on the pittances begged for him by a faithful old ſervant in 
the ſtreets of Liſbon. In this miſerable ſtate expired the im- 
mortal Luis de Camoens, in the year 1579, at the age of ſixty- 
two. 


As to his perſon, Camoens was of a middle ſtature, had 
yellow hair, ſpeaking eyes, and a fine complexion; he was 
graceful in deportment, active and vigorous both in mind and 
body. In courage he was not inferior to any of the heroes of 
his country; in letters he yielded to none of her ſcholars, and 
furpaſſed them all in genius. But what is moſt remarkable in 
his character is that invariable love of poetry which he pre- 
ſerved under all the viciſſitudes of fortune. He was a 
« ſtrong inſtance,” ſays Voltaire, of the irreſiſtible impulſe 
« of Nature, which determines a true genius to follow the bent 

| | - « of 
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„ of his talents, in ſpite of all the obſtacles which would 
« check his courſe.” Very few perhaps merited this praiſe in 
a higher degree than Camoens; when neither perſecution, nor 
diſtreſs, nor poverty, the diſſipation of the camp, the dangers 
of the ocean, nor the horrors of a dungeon *, could blunt the 
force of his genius. Under every difficulty he ſtill continued 
to write, deſcribing what he had witneſſed whilſt the picture 
was freſh in his mind; a circumſtance to which, in a great 
meaſure, is owing the many animated deſcriptions with 
which his Luſiad abounds. And as no poet, ancient or modern, 
encountered ſo many ſeas and ſtorms, ſo none perhaps has 
deſcribed them ſo well. His poem,” ſays the celebrated 
Monteſquieu, * recalls to our mind the charms of the Odyfley, 
and the magnificence of the Eneid.“ | 


Of this poem there are three tranſlations in Latin, four in 
Spaniſh, two in Italian, three in French, and two in Engliſh. 
It was alſo tranſlated into the Hebrew language, about ſixty 
years ago, by a learned Jew named Luzzeto, who died in the 
Holy Land, 


ANTONIO VIEIRA, 


a celebrated Jeſuit of the laſt century, was one of the 
greateſt orators and divines that Portugal has hitherto pro- 
duced. There is a work of his, in manuſcript, preſerved in 
the Vatican library, che labour of fifty years hard ſtudy; it is 
intitled Clavis Prophetarum, and is divided into three parts: 


He was baniſhed to the iſland of Macao priſoned at Goa on charges of miſcondu& in 
previous to his being appointed there to the his office, of which he honourably acquitted 
office of commiſſary ; and at his return from himſelf, and recriminated his falſe accuſers. 
thence, after ſuffering ſhipwreck, he was im- 


AAP | the 
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the firſt treats De regno Chriſti in terris. conſummato; the ſecond, 
De ejuſdem conſummationis | fincera imagine, novuſque in mundo ſtatus 
elucidatur; the third, De tempore, quo, & quando conſummandum eft, & 
guandiu duraturum. This work was never publiſhed. 


Pieira has written ſeveral other works, ſome of which are 
publiſhed, and deſervedly admired; particularly his ſermons, 
which are written with ſuch purity of ſtyle that he has been 
called the ſacred Cicero, and father of Portugueſe eloquence. 
« The greateſt orator,” ſays a Spaniſh hiſtorian, © that our 
« peninſula has produced. for the laſt century, was Father 
% Antonio Vieira, a man of admirable talents and ſurpaſſing 
« eloquence. His ſermons, agreeably to the genius of the 


nation, are grave but ſtrong and vehement, like the orations 
of Demoſthenes.” 


The author and his writings were highly eſteemed in 
various other parts of Europe; even the Jews admired his 
ſermons; their Rabbi and preachers quoted them with great 
veneration, and often delivered whole diſcourſes of his in 
the ſynagogue verbatim. His Portugueſe brethren however 
thought they breathed too much liberality of ſentiment; and 
though applauded by all good men, by the Inquiſition he was 
impriſoned and puniſhed ;. and but for the interpoſition of the 
Pope he muſt have fallen a victim to that perſecuting tribunal. 
This Vieira, I believe, was the author of a book intuled Arte de. 
Furtar; The Art of Thieving; a political ſatire. * 


Don 
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Don ALFrons0 ALBUQUERQUE, 


fecond viceroy of India; a diſtinguiſhed' character, whoſe 
conqueſts, treaties, and exalted policy ſubjected to the domi- 
nion of Portugal an immenſe portion of the Eaſtern world. 
The better to gain the affection and alliance of the natives, 
he made it a rule to marry his ſoldiers to the Indian women; 
for he thought this the ſureſt way of poſſeſſing colonies, which 
in time would furniſh troops and veſſels. When the Perſians: 
ſent an ambaſlador to him to demand tribute for the city of 
Ormuz, he ordered a filver baſin to be laid before him full of 
bullets and points of ſpears: © Here,” ſaid he, is the tribute 
« the Kings of Portugal pay.” Impreſſed with the extent and 
rapidity of his conqueſts, Iſmael, Sophi of Perſia, ſoon after 
courted his friendſhip, and ſent him an ambaſſador, named 
Bairembonat, with letters and preſents. Albuquerque received 
him at Ormuz with great pomp, ſeated on a magnificent 
throne, ſurrounded by his officers. Bairembonat ſays, Oſorius 
was ſtruck with the venerable appearance, and the manly 
deportment, the dignified aſpect, gray hairs, and keen ſpark- 
ling eyes of the Portugueſe hero. 


One of Iſmael's letters was addreſſed to King Emanuel; the 
other to Albuquerque, The former begins thus: To the great 
% and illuſtrious Monarch Emanuel, the ornament of Chriſtian 
Princes, the ſupport of Portugal, greeting: The beauty of 
thy actions, O illuſtrious Prince! may be compared to the 
*«- fragrance of the moſt beautiful roſes,” 


In 
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In the letter ta Albuquerque are theſe words: As the riſing of 
the ſun delights the fight, as aromatics delight the ſmell, 
* ſo the fame of thy actions, illuſtrious general, affect me 
with the moſt raviſhing . N 


De Caſtro relates, that juſt as Albuquerque was called from his 
high office, he had'in contemplation one of the boldeſt pro- 
jets that ever entered the head of man, namely, to change 
the courſe of the Nile, in order to ſterilize ſuch parts of the 
Turkiſh dominions as were fertilized by its annual overflows. 
He died on entering the bar of Goa, in the year 1515, and was 
interred in a ſmall oratory built by himſelf in that city. In 
ſixteen years after, his remains were brought to Portugal, by 
order of King Emanuel, 2nd depoſited in the convent of 
| W at Liſbon. 


Don Jon DE MASCARENHAS. 


' The hiſtory of Portugal affords not a greater inſtance of 
courage, ſkill, and perſeverance, than Don John de Maſcaren- 
has diſplayed at the fiege of Diu in the year 1546. He had 
but four or five hundred Portugueſe in this fortreſs, when it 
was beſieged by the combined forces of the King of Cambaya 
and the Grand Signior, amounting to thirty thouſand diſciplined 
troops, beſides a prodigious number of pioneers and labourers. 
The ditcheswere levelled, the baſtions battered down, the mines 
ſprung, and breaches made in every quarter for the enemy 
to enter at the ſame time, yet they were defeated in every 
aſſault, Mojatacon, one of their generals, aſtoniſhed at ſuch 
unexampled acts of valour, exclaimed, «© The Portugueſe are 


* certainly a diſtin& ſpecies of men; of ſuch ſuperior ſtrength 
« and 
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«* and courage, that if Providence had not made them few in 
„number, like the ferocious and venomous animals, and ſhut 
« them up in the dens of the Noh, they would eventually 
_« deſtroy the reſt of the human race.” 


It is W of remark, that the method ſo highly extolled 
of conducting an attack by parallels was followed at the above 
ſiege. In Europe it was not uſed before the ſiege of Maeſtricht 
in 1673, where M. de Vauban put it into practice, after bor- 
rowing the idea, as it is ſuppoſed, of the Portugueſe or Turks. 
That the latter were well verſed in this mode of attack, is 
evident from the manner in which they conducted the above 
ſiege. The out-works conſiſted of a parallel, baſtioned with 
parapets caſed with hard ſtone, The front of the attack being 
defended by this parallel, the approach was made by a trench 
fecured by ramparts; the zig-zag was conducted by numerous 
windings, in the form of a labyrinth. The head of the trench 
| was guarded by another parallel, rampared, lined, and baſ- 
tioned like the firſt; and all theſe ramparts and baſtions were 
covered with ſeveral pieces of artillery. One of the cannons 
was brought to Portugal, and is ſtill preſerved in the Royal 
foundry at Liſbon ; it is twenty-eight palms in length, and of 
a dopo b calibre. 


\ 


Diogo BoTELHO 


An inſtance of the bold and enterpriſing ſpirit of the Portu- 
gueſe in paſt ages is exemplified in Diago Botelbo; who was a 
ſoldier of fortune in India in the reign of John III. He hap- 
pened to fall into diſgrace on account of a rumour having 
gone abroad, nn. that he was about to enter into the 
ſervice 
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ſervice of the enemy ; therefore, in order to wipe off this ſtain, 
and to regain the favour of his ſovereign, he undertook a 
voyage, which, every circumſtance conſidered, is perhaps the 
moſt daring and perilous upon record. The motive was this. 
Botelbo knowing how earneſtly the King deſired the poſſeſſion 
.of Diu, which was beſieged by the troops of Portugal, reſolved 
to be the meſſenger in bringing home the glad tidings of its 
ſurrender. He accordingly ſet out on pretence for Cambaya, 
with a plan of the fortreſs, and a copy of the terms, of capitu- 
lation, in a bark of a peculiar conſtruction which he had 
privately built. This bark was eighteen feet long by ſix broad 
and four deep. Three Portugueſe ſailors and ſome Indian 
ſlaves were his crew. When out in the ocean, they diſco- 
vered his true purpoſe; a mutiny enſued, in which the ſailors 
were killed, and ſoon after the ſlaves periſhed; ſo that Botelbe 
was left alone to achieve the glorious enterpriſe. In the year 
1535, he arrived in the river Tagus; the news was received at 
court with every demonſtration of joy, and the meſſenger was 

pardoned for paſt tranſgreſſion, which was the only favour he 
received. 


It had been a maxim with the Portugueſe, for many ages 
before, to magnify the danger and difficulty of their voyages, 
with a view to deter others from intruding upon their colonial 
commerce: Influenced by this ſyſtem of policy, and leſt their 
neighbours ſhould diſcover that it was poſſible, in a ſmall 
veſſel like the above, to ſail from Pole to Pole, the King, after 
admiring the bark, ordered it to be committed to the flames; 
whereas, ſays a Spaniſh hiftorian, he ſhould have hung it up 
in the moſt conſpicuous part of his palace, as a trophy of 
Nautical enterpriſe' unparalleled in che rolls of naval fame. 

| 5 Don 
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Don Garcia DER NERONHA 


was appointed governor of the States of India in the reign 
of John III. and there amaſſed an immenſe fortune by a 
forgery, a greater than which, perhaps, was never before ac- 
compliſhed. At the death of the King of Cambaya, the nation 
was embroiled in a civil war by the contentions of his three 
ſons, Menri, Acedk4m, and Adelkdm, each of whom maintained 
an excluſive right to the ſucceſſion. During theſe commotion 
Acedkdm conſpired: with the treaſurer to ſecure all the riches of 
the late King; which, agreeably to his inſtructions, he car- 
ried off to Cananor, where the prince was to follow him; his 
enemies, however, contrived to put Acedidm to death before he 
arrived. Neronha was not an idle ſpectator in this affair; 
through his emiſſaries he had intimation of all that was paſling, 
and thought himſelf juſtified by ſtare' craft to exert his inge- 
nuity in order to lay hands on the treaſure; for this purpoſe 
he forged a letter, in the name of the next brother Ade/kdm, 
to Xamſcedin the treaſurer, reproaching his conduct with baſe- 
neſs and treachery, and commanding him, under pain of 
death, to deliver up the whole, in truſt, into the hands of 
Neronha. Xamſcedin incenſed at the contents of this letter, 
unſuſpicious of its legitimacy, thought it adviſable, in this 
dilemma, to ſecure the friendſhip of Neronba by ſurrender- 
ing the whole at his diſpoſal: It amounted to upwards of 
a million of gold pardoas in ſpecie, beſides precious ſtones 


valued at double that ſum; among which was a diamond of 
immenſe value. 


BB  ANTONY 
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AN TONY PER1Z. 


In the reign of King Deniz, a champion of undaunted 
proweſs, named Antony Perin, rendered his name memorable in 
the pariſh annals of the town of Chaves, in the province of 
Minho, where he is interred at the foot of a lofty mountain; 
his fame, perhaps, would alſo have been buried here, were it 
not for the muſe of one as extraordinary as himſelf, a neigh- 
bouring prieſt, who, having the honour of being epitaph 
grinder. to the ſame pariſh, diſplayed his knowledge of the 
Maccaroni Latin current in thoſe days, in recording the feats 
of this hero in the following epitaph: 


fy « 


| gn Facet Antonius Periz, 
Vaſſalus Domini Regis, 


Contra Co Nellanes miſſa, 
Occidit omnes que quizo ; 


 Quantos vi vos rapuit 


Omnes eſbarrigavit; 
Per iſtas ladeiras 
Tulit tres vandeiras, 


Et febre correptus, 


Hic jacet Sepultus. 
Faciant Caſtellani feſte 


Ruia Mortua ft ſua peſte. 


Here lies brave Antony Periz, 
Vaſlal of our good King Deniz, 
Who fought the Spaniards on a day, 


And cut them down like mows of hay; 


Took 
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Tyosok ſome alive, that could not run, 150 
Whoſe paunch he pierc'd by way of fun; 
| Then down theſe hills a-prancing came, 
., , Sporting the trophies of his fame; 
Grim Death pranc'd him at lengch a away, 
And. gave him to his mother clay ; 
Let Caſtile's ſons this day rejoice, 
For low he lies who ſcourg'd their vice. 


Don JerRoNYMo DE AZEVEDO. 


The Portugueſe, towards the decline of their ſovereignty in 
Aſia, by their cowardice and cruelty diſgraced the noble cha- 
rater eſtabliſhed by their anceſtors. But of all the governors 
ſent thither, Azevedo was the moſt infamous. At Ceylon, one 
time, he ordered a number of children to be thrown between 
two mill-ſtones and ground in pieces in the preſence of their 
parents; and ſuch of the parents too as reſiſted his decrees 
ſhared the ſame fate. He uſed to amuſe himſelf and his ſol- 
diers by throwing his priſoners over the bridge of Malvana to 
ſee the crocodiles devour them. So accuſtomed were the cro- 
codiles to this food, ſays Faria, that they would crowd to the 
place at the 2 of the victims. 


This tyrant was appointed viceroy of India in the year 1612. 
By his ſyſtem of terror and rapine he amaſſed immenſe riches. 
Towards the latter end of his adminiſtration, he complained 
one day of the great loſſes he recently ſuſtained by his trading 
veſſels. Nuno da Cunha, one of his officers, ſaid, You are ſtil! 
« worth five hundred thouſand crowns ;” That is noting, replied 
Azevedo ; my flable is worth more. Shortly after he was recalled to 


BB 2 | Portugal, 
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Portugal, and no ſooner had he entered the bar of Liſbon than 
the whole was ſeized by government, he was bound in chains, 
and dragged to a dungeon; where, after exiſting the remain- 
der of his life upon charity, he died in the greateſt miſery. 


ATAIDE. 


In the year 1516, Ataige, who was general of the Portugueſe 
forces in Africa, marched by night with an army of four 
thouſand five hundred cavalry, and ſurpriſed a Mooriſh camp 
in the territory of Morocco; after plundering it of every thing 
of value, he retired with a vaſt booty. Among the priſoners 
who fell into his hands was a lady of extraordinary beauty, the 
wife of Raho Ben Xamut, the Mooriſh general; her loſs 
afflicted Raho more than all the reſt, for he loved her tenderly ; 
therefore he reſolved to reſcue her or die. Accordingly he 
rallied his troops and purſued the Portugueſe, whom he over- 
took next day in a valley where they halted during the me- 
ridian heat. Here, as both armies were drawn up in em- 
battled rank, the fair captive, whoſe name was Hota, aſked 
Ataide's permiſſion to ſpeak to her huſband ; which being 
granted, ſhe thus addreſſed him from the van of the Portu- 
gueſe army: 


« O Raho! how often have you declared you would rather 

„ die than ſee me in the hands of your enemy; and now that 
fortune has brought me to this ignominious ſtate, you ſeem 
« unconcerned. Have you forgotten your ſolemn vows? Has 
« your courage forſaken you? Where now is your wonted 
« valour? Ah! you cannot love me, and thus behold the ſworn 
5 | © enemies 
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« enemies of our religion triumphantly dragging me into 
% captivity.” 


The huſband replied, * Raho does not forget his vows, nor 
« has he loſt his courage; do not deſpair; the day is not yet 
« ended; here 1 is ſtrength in my right-hand, and victory is {till 
* diſpoſal of the Supreme Being ;” upon this he took off 
his ſhoe and threw it towards her as a pledge of his love. | 


The lady was now conveyed to the rear of the Portugueſe 
line. The Mooriſh general appeared in the front of his army 
haranguing his men. If ever,” concluded he, © you felt 
« the pangs of love; if Nature ever inſpired you with compaſ- 
* fion for the ſufferings of beauty and innocence, have pity 
on the unfortunate Hota, and preſerve my life and my ho- 
* nour, by reſcuing her out of the hands of theſe Chriſtian 
« tyrants. Brother ſoldiers, this day will immortalize your 
e names; remember, you have ſworn by the law of our high 
“Prophet either to die or liberate the fair captive.” 


> 


After this he puſhed on his men, who, encouraged by his 
example, charged the Portugueſe with great warmth; Raho, 
in perſon, encountered Ataide, and in the firſt aſſault flew him 
with a javelin. The Portugueſe, confuſed and diſheartened at 
the death of their general, fled in every direction, leaving the 
Moors in poſſeſſion of their camp. And thus Raho recovered 
his wife and the booty. | 


The Mooriſh general now returned home with all the pomp 
of a Roman conqueror ; his valour was admired by all; ſhort- 
11 lived, 
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lived, however, was his glory; he was killed a few days after 
in a pitched battle. 


The beautiful Hota, though unable to ſupport the ignominy 
of a captive, now, with more than Spartan fortitude, voluntarily 
and deliberately encountered death, Having paid the laſt 
faithful duty to the remains of her huſband, ſhe faſted nine 
days, and thus ended her exiſtence ;. leaving orders to be in- 
terred in the ſame grave with her beloved Raho. 


FERNANDO DE MAGALHANES. 


This celebrated navigator, after ſerving his country for 
many years in Africa and Aſia, returned to Liſbon and peti- 
tioned King Emanuel for an addition to his monthly ſalary of 
a teſtcon, that, is ſeven pence halfpenny ; this, however, he was 
refuſed, and otherwiſe treated with ſuch contumely, that he 
reſolved to forſake his native country; accordingly he repaired 
to Caſtile, and entered into the ſervice of Charles V. In the 
year 1517, a contract was formed between him and that Em- 
peror, whereby it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould have the title 
of Governor-general of all the lands he could diſcover, with 
the twentieth part of all their produce and revenue; and if he 
diſcovered eight iſlands, that two of them ſhould belong en- 
tirely to himſelf and his heirs for ever. 


On the 1oth' of Auguſt 1519 he ſet ſail from Seville with 
five ſhips, of which he was appointed Captain-general, and 
veſted with full power in all caſes civil and criminal. Having 
8 the coaſt of Brazil, he continued his ſoutherly courſe 
till 
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till the month of September 1520; when, in latitude fifty- 
three, he diſcovered a narrow ſea, which he called after his 
own name, the Streights of Magalhanes, After various difficulties 
he came at laſt to the iſlan of Marten, where he was trea- 
cherouſly killed oy" the prince of that iſland. 


Don JohN DE CouUTINAo.. 


When this gentleman: was general of the Portugueſe forces 
in Africa, he had among his priſoners an aged Moor deſcended 
of a noble family. This Moor had 'an only daughter, who was 
inconſolable for his loſs; ſhe tried various means to releaſe 
Him, but in vain; at laſt ſhe informed a youth who paid 
his addreſſes to her, that ſhe would conſent to give him her 
hand, if he could deviſe ſome means to liberate her father; 
until which ſhe was reſolved not to enter into the marriage 
ſkate. 


The youth immediately mounted his horſe, and rode off to 
the Portugueſe camp; having arrived in the preſence of Cou- 
- tinho, he proſtrated himſelf at his feet, and entreated him, in 
the moſt pathetic language, to receive him as his priſoner in 
lieu of the aged Moor. It is true,” ſaid he, the priſoner 
« js deſcended of a noble family, but my family is not inferior 
« to his; moreover | am rich, but he is poor; I am young, 
« but he is old; I ſhall probably be a laſting ſecurity in your 
« hands, whereas, according to the courſe of nature, you can- 
% not long detain him from his kindred duſt, Noble general, 
« we are well aſſured of your valour; convince the world that 
« you are merciful as well as brave, by reſtoring this vene- 
rable old man to his diſconſolate daughter, at whoſe requeſt 

| «© I came: 
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„I came hither to purchaſe his liberty at the expence of 
« my own.” 


Qutinbo, with a gallantry and«generofity truly Luſitanian, 
liberated both; and to ſhew he reſpected virtue even in an 
enemy, ſent a troop of horſe to eſcort them home in a man- 
ner ſuitable to their quality. * 


Don ANTONIO GALVAON. 


Of all the Portugueſe governors in India, the character of 
Antonio Galvaon for unblemiſhed integrity ſtands the moſt ex- 
alted. When he was governor of the Molucco Iſlands, in the 
reign of John III. his time was occupied in acts of beneficence 


that would not diſhonour an Apoſtle; in humanizing and in- 


ſtructing the natives in agriculture, arts, religion, and letters. 


He founded, at his own expence, ſeminaries of education for 


the children of the natives; the firſt eſtabliſhment of the kind 
known in thoſe parts. He did not fail, at the ſame time, to 
extend the Portugueſe dominions in India. He rebuilt and 
repaired ſeveral fortreſſes and towns that were demoliſhed or 
dilapidated in former wars ; he eſtabliſhed a permanent peace 
between his country and the natives, and reconciled the diſ- 
ſenſions between the latter and the Moors; ſo that all parties, 
laying aſide their feuds and animoſities, turned their hoſtile 
weapons into implements of induſtry. In ſhort, his ſound 
policy, his tried valour, and ſincere diſpoſition to promote the 
happineſs of his fellow-creatures, of all religious deſcriptions, 
ſo endeared him to the inhabitants of Ternati in particular, 
that they repeatedly ſolicited him to become their king; 
but in vain. Humanity weeps for the neglected fate of this 

tranſcendent 
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. tranſcendent character. He returned to Liſbon, ungrateful 
country ! but his laurels availed him not; he was poor, and 
conſequently deſpiſed, by a degenerate race, loſt to every ſenſe 
of genuine worth; the hoſpital of Liſbon became his refuge, 
and one of the charitable inſtitutions of that city defrayed the 
expence of his funeral! | 


Don 3 DE ATAIDE 


was governor of the ſtates of India in the reign of King Sebaſ- 
tian, and the laſt of the honeſt Portugueſe who commanded in 
that country. © So clear was his heart from the infection of 
avarice,” ſays Faria, that while others carried immenſe 
« treaſures from Aſia to Portugal, he only brought four jars 
« of water, filled from the four great rivers, Tygris, Eupbrates, 


Indus, and Ganges; which were for many years preſerved as 
* trophies 1 in his caſtle at Peniche.” 


Dona IsaBELLA. 


The high courage and exemplary fortitude which animated 
every claſs of the Portugueſe during their heroic age, were 
ſtrongly characteriſed in Dona Jſabella, mother of Philip the 
Second of Spain. When this Queen was in labour of the 
Prince, ſhe cauſed all the lights to be extinguiſhed, leſt her 
attendants ſhould obſerve her countenance change during the 
violence of the pain. And when the midwife ſaid, Madam, 
ſhriek- out, and it will cauſe you to be delivered the eafier ; 


the Queen replied, in the Portugueſe language, I would much 
rather die than ſhriek, or utter a groan, 


c C Dong 
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Dona BEATRIX. 


This amiable woman was the wife of Don Paul de Lima Pereira, 
a captain in the Royal Navy, whom ſhe accompanied to India; 
and there, after a reſidence of ſeveral years, they amaſſed an 
ample fortune, with which they ſet out for Portugal, their 
native country. Having failed nearly as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope, their veſſel was caſt away in a violent tempeſt, in 
which all on board periſhed, except Dona Beatrix, with her huſ- 
band and ſixteen others, who reached the ſhore in the long- boat; 
and theſe, for the moſt part, eſcaped the waves but to endure 
a more lingering death by famine. Of the number who thus 
fell was De Lima. Dona Beatrix, who received his departing 
ſigh in a diſtracted embrace, thought to lay down her life in 


his arms. With much difficulty, however, ſhe was diſſuaded 
by two ladies, her fellow-ſufferers, whoſe huſbands bad ſhared 


the ſame fate. She then began to deviſe means for carrying 
away the corpſe; but finding that impoſlible, and ſtill unwill- 


ing to be ſeparated from the remains of a huſband whom ſhe 


ſo tenderly loved, ſhe called forth every ſpark of reſolution 
whilſt ſhe diſſected the body and excarnated the bones, which 
ſhe folded up in one of her garments, and then proceeded on 
her journey. | f 


After travelling ſeveral days, feeding on herbs, Providence 
miraculouſly ſupported them till they reached a head-land, 
where they were deſcried-by a Portugueſe ſhip bound to India, 
which took them on board. As ſoon as they arrived at Goa, 
the faithful Dona Beatrix lodged the precious bones of her 
beloved huſband in a convent of the order of Saint Francis; 
| | from 
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from thence ſhe carried them to Liſbon, and finally depoſited 
them in a handſome tomb, in which ſhe afterwards repoſed. 


Mackigo. 


In the reign of our Henry IV. twelve Engliſh barons gave 
out that certain ladies, whom they named, were not entitled, 
by birth, beauty, or education, to the high rank they held at 
court; and that they would take up arms againſt any twelve 

. champions in Europe who dare come forth in their defence. 
Intimation of this challenge was received at Portugal; and as 
none had hitherto undertaken to appear in defence of the in- 
jured ladies, Magrigo, with eleven other Portugueſe cavaliers“, 
ſet out from Oporto to eſpouſe their cauſe; having previouſly 
obtained permiſſion from their Sovereign John I. The Eng- 
liſh Monarch, on being appriſed of their arrival, prepared a 
ſplendid banquet ſuitable to the occaſion; to him was left to 
chooſe the arms to be uſed by the combatants, and to appoint 
the day and the ſituation ; which was on the ſouth banks of 
the Thames, | | 


The ſpectators being aſſembled in a vaſt amphitheatre, the 
champions rode into the arena at the ſound of trumpet, each 
armed with a ſword and a lance. Upon the appearance of the 
Portugueſe, the circle reſounded with applauſe, particularly 


2 The Portugueſe cavaliers were, 1. Al- tinho, 6. Lopo Fernandes Pacheo. 7. Luiz Gon- 
wares Gonſalves Coutinho, ſurnamed Magrigo. falves Malafaya. 8. Martin Lopes de Azteyeds, 
2. Alvaro de Almada. 3, Alvaro Mendes Cer- g. Pedro Homem da Cofla. 10. Ray Gomes da 
veira. 4. Alvaro Vax de Almada, afterwards Silva. 11. Ruy Mendes Cerveira, 12. Soeiro 
honoured with the order of the Garter, and by da Co/a, : 
his proweſs in Normandy he obtained the title Vide Bautiſta de Caſtro in Mappa de Portugal, 
of Count de Avranches. 5. Fohn Pereira Agel. tom. ii. p. 401 & /eq. 


CC2 ; : On 
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on the part of the ladies, who were preſent. As ſoon as his 
Majeſty, who preſided at this ſpectacle, had given the fignal, 
the attack commenced ; and was maintained for a conſiderable 
time with great ſkill and courage on both ſides, infomuch 
that victory for ſome time remained doubtful. The Portu- 
gueſe, however, being very expert at the lance, and animated 
by the cheers of the ladies, wounded ſeveral of their adverſ- 
aries, and unhorſed others; ſo that the King at FI — | 
claimed them conquerors. 


The ladies now, with acclamations of joy, aſſembled round 
the victors; crowned them with chaplets of roſes, interwoven. 
with ribands, and carried them off in triumph. And fur- 
ther to expreſs their gratitude, at the departure of their gal- 
lant defenders they preſented them with ſwords, ſpears, and 
ſhields, ornamented with various devices, as trophies of their 
victory. Nor were the honours leſs which awaited them at 
their return to Portugal ; they were received in triumph, and 
careſſed by the ladies, whoſe cauſe they vowed to defend all 
over the world. Magrigo afterwards ſignaliſed his valour in 
defence of Iſabella of Portugal, Counteſs of Flanders. In a 
diſpute with Charles VII. of France, ſhe offered, according to 
the cuſtom of that age, to appeal to the deciſion of arms; the 
propoſal was accepted, and Mogrigo flew the champion ap- 
pointed by Charles, named De Lar/ay, and brought off.as a 
trophy of his victory a Gig of gold which the vanquiſhed 
wore to guard his neck. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Narrative of Don PEDRO DE MENTIROSO:. . 


. one morning in the cloiſter of the Convent of St. 

Francis in the city of Evora, I was accoſted by a gentle- 
man, who requeſted to know if I was going to Madrid, in 
which caſe he would be happy in the honour of my company; 
adding, that he hoped I enjoyed good health ſince he ſaw me 
laſt, After pauſing a while, I recollected this was the ſtrange 
character who came paſſenger with me a few months before 
from Villa Franca to Liſbon; he then wore the remains of a 
Perſian dreſs, under a pilgrim's ſcapulet; he was now dreſſed 
in a ſuit of deep mourning. At firſt I conceived, from his 
dialect, that he was a Spaniard, but on cloſer inquiry I found 
he was a native of Portugal. As we are both ſtrangers in this 
town, ſaid he, I ſhall eſteem the honour of your company to 
partake of ſuch fare as my inn affords. The Prior of the 
convent, who happened to overhear the converſation, came up 
at the ſame time, ſaying, If you will condeſcend to dine in 
e the humble cell of a poor Franciſcan, you muſt be my 
« gueſts to-day ;” we thanked him, and accepted his hoſpitable 
offer. 


From the moment I firſt ſaw this exotic pilgrim at Villa 
Franca, I was ſtruck with the ſingularity s of his appearance; 
— his 
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his n worn and wretched, betrayed all the external 
marks of miſery. Yet there was a placidity in his manners, 
a dignity in his mien and addreſs, an intelligence in his 
countenance, which incited in me a ftrong deſire to inquire 
into his hiſtory; and the change I now perceived in his ap- 
parel and condition ſtimulated that deſire. I therefore took 
the liBerty to aſk him whence he came, and how long ſince 
he left Perſia ; which he anſwered apparently without reſerve. 
The Prior, finding by this ſpecimen of his converſation that 
he was a very intelligent and communicative traveller, 
propoſed that we ſhould retire to a ſhady arbour at the rear 
of the convent,- to hear his narrative more at leiſure. In 
this ſombrous retreat he gave us the following fetch of his 
adventures. 


We ſhall paſs over the tedious and pompous account of his 
lineage, in which he traced eminent ſtateſmen, dignified 
churchmen, voluminous hiſtorians, and profound antiquaries. 
My name, faid he, is Pedro de Mentireo; my native town, 
Ponta de Lima, in the province of Minho. My father, who 
was a merchant in that province, had three ſons, of whom I 
am the youngeſt. At the age of ten I was ſent to a Dominican 
convent, where I continued five years, and was flattered with 
the approbation of my teachers for the PO”. I made in 
my ſtudies. | 


When the time approached that I was to take the habit as 
a diſciple of St. Dominick, I began ſeriouſly to reflect on the 
monaſtic ſtate, and finding it averſe from my diſpoſition or 
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genius, I reſolved to abandon the convent.. Senſible, however, 
of the duty I owed to my parents, I returned home and com- 
municated my ſentiments to them; but to no effect. My father 
continued inexorable; he informed me, that all the property he 
had amaſſed was to have been laid*out in the purchaſe of an 
eſtate, to enable my eldeſt brother to ſupport the title he was 
promiſed for him; anch who. from his intereſt at court, would 
probably have it in His power to raiſe me in the church, as well 
as my other. brother; who had already entered into orders. In 
ſhort, he declared that if I did not return to my convent, he 
ſhould no longer conſider me as his ſon. 


1 8 
9 \.4 


The ſtruggle between filial and conſciential duty rendered 
me extremely unhappy ; on either hand, I foreſaw that miſery 

was inevitable; in this dilemma I began to reflect on the 
cruelty of thoſe parents who, in order to aggrandiſe one of 
their children, ſcruple not to ſacrifice the reſt to their vain 
ambition, leaving them no alternative but to immure them- 
ſelves in the gloom of a convent, however repugnant to their 
inclination, or to gain a precarious ſubſiſtence by their talents, 
After mature conſideration I reſolved to embrace the leſſer 
evil. I could not, however, depart without my father's bleſſ- 


ing, which he gave me with tears in his eyes; and the bene- 
diction inſpired me with hopes.. 


Next morning, without communicating my intention to any 
of my family or friends, I ſet out for Madrid, aſſumed the 
name of Franciſco de Gongora, diſclaimed my family and my 
country, reſolving never more to return to either, 


| I had 
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I had ſcarcely been a week in the capital of Spain when my 
reſources were exhauſted. How to ſubſiſt I knew not; there 
was no time for deliberation, no expedient but the army; 
which I immediately entered. You may readily ſuppoſe the 
_ tranſition from the miſſal to the muſket. could not at firſt be 
very agreeable; yet when. I became inured to the hardſhips 
of a ſoldier, I felicitated myſelf on the change. In three years 
I was promoted to the rank. of lieutenant, and ſhortly after 
ſent to South America with the corps to which I belonged. 


Having arrived at Mexico, I waited on the viceroy with 
letters from the Marquis de M——, his kinſman. To this 
nobleman I Was indebted for my promotion, and many other 
acts of friendſhip, the cauſe of which ſtill remains a myſtery 
to me; unleſs I may be allowed to conjecture that he was the 
perſonage whom I reſcued one night at Madrid when affailed 
by two aſſaſſins. However that was, in conſequence of his 
recommendation the viceroy ſoon promoted me to the rank 
of captain in his body guards. Nor did his munificence reſt 
here. Seeing me zealouſly attached to his perſon, whilſt I 
actively performed the duty of the ſoldier, he honoured me 
with his confidence; and intruſted me, more than once, in 
affairs of the laſt importance. As his ſecretary, I viſited 
Caſtile del Ouro, California, and the Philippine Iſlands. Un- 
fortunately, however, before I returned from the latter, my 
friend and benefactor paid the laſt debt to Nature. 


The only ſurviving iſſue of the deceaſed was a daughter, 
named Leonora, a lady endued with every accompliſhment of 
mind and perſon. On the death of her father ſhe retired to 


Lima 
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Lima in Peru, and there lived with her uncle, who was gover- 
nor of that province, and ſole executor of the deceaſed. I 
forwarded to him my papers, and every particular relating to 
my commiſſion under his late brother ; and ſo ſoon as my mi- 
litary avocations permitted, I viſited him at Lima. Here I once 
more beheld the beautiful Leonora, enhanced in every charm, 
Our mutual attachment did not eſcape the notice of her guar- 
dian; he ſent for me, and queſtioned me on that head; and in- 
ſtead of pronouncing the ſentence my fears had anticipated, he 
embraced me with all the tenderneſs of a father, in the pre- 
ſence of his confeſlor and Leonora. Don Franciſco,” ſaid he, 
% my brother, our late much beloved viceroy, had ſtrictly 
« enjoined me, at his laſt moments, to reward your fidelity 
e with the hand of Dona Leonora; and you are named in his 
de will, conjointly with her, ſole heirs to his fortune.” This 
happened about three years after the viceroy's death, but the 
particulars of the will were kept ſecret till now, when the lady 
attained her ſixteenth year. Orders were given immediately 
for the celebration of the nuptials, which my worthy friend 
ſurvived but a few months. 


Having paid the laſt fad duty to the remains of the gover- 
nor, and arranged our affairs at Peru, we returned to Mexico, 
and ſhortly after embarked at Vera Cruz, in a ſhip bound to 
Cadiz; accompanied by an Armenian prieſt named Honorius, 
who had been a conſtant companion of mine ever ſince I viſited 
the Philippine Iſlands. 


For three weeks we continued our courſe with a proſperous 
gale; and as we were flattering ourſelves with a ſpeedy proſpect 
| D D 4 of 
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of the Old World, a violent tempeſt gathered from the north. 
weſt, which carried away our maſts and rudder. In this ſtate 
of diſtreſs we continued at the mercy of the wind and waves 
during fix weeks, when our ſhattered veſſel ſprang a leak. 
With Leonora in my arms, accompanied by the captain and 
fix of the crew, we committed ourſelves to the mercy of the 
elements in the long-boat, 


During two days and a night our giddy bark bore up againſt 
the awful conflict of the wind and waves. The ſituation of 
Leonora abſorbed all my thoughts; and I well remember the 
divine ſerenity with which ſhe withſtood the tremendous ſcene; 
methinks, indeed, I now behold her beautiful locks floating 
in the gale, and the ſpray beating upon her lovely form. Bur, 
alas! diſtreſſing as this ſcene was, a more melancholy one 
. enſued. Honorius, who preferred remaining in the ſhip to 
meet his fate, was wafted to the ſide of the boat on a raft he 
had formed of empty caſks and planks tied together. In 
attempting to ſave him, I was waſhed overboard by a wave, 
and ſeparated in an inſtant from all I held dear. The vene- 
rable Honorius, however, performed that part for me, which I 
attempted to do for him. Next day we found ourſelves within 
fight of land; and towards evening, when the ftorm abated, 
wie were taken up by a canoe manned with black people. This 
happened on that part of Africa called Saniga. 


The poignant anguiſh I felt may be better imagined than 
defcribed. Day and night I wept and watched, expecting 
ſome friendly wave would have wafted the corſe of Leonora 
to me, but in vain. I invoked the Bleſſed Virgin for her pro- 
tection; and vowed to conſecrate the remainder of my 
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wretched life to ſolitude and tears. [On this, he kiſſed a ſmall 
gold croſs, ſtudded with precious ſtones, which hung from his 
neck, and pauſed for ſome moments. ] 


But to go on with my ſad ſtory. I now reſigned myſelf 
entirely to deſpair; life became inſupportable, and I longed 
to reſign this wretched frame to its Kindred duſt. The meaſure 
of my misfortune, however, was not yet filled. On the third 
day we were conveyed by a number of the natives to a neigh- 
bouring village, conſiſting of about fix ſcore leafy cottages, the 
largeſt of which was the reſidence of the chieftan. We en- 
- deavoured, by ſigns, to make him ſenſible of our cataſtrophe ; 
he ſurveyed us with aſtoniſhment; having noticed this croſs 
hanging upon my breaſt, he conducted us to an aged cyprus 
tree, at the foot of which was a large ſtone bearing a croſs and 
this motto, TAILANT DE BIEN FAIRE. 


The ſight of this monument inſpired us with hopes; we 
offered up thanks to Heaven, and felt no leſs ſatisfaction than 
Ariſtippus the philoſopher when ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of 
Rhodes; who exclaimed to his companions, on obſerving ſome 
geometrical figures on the ſhore, Courage, my friends; here are 
weſtiges of men. 


After this our hoſt entertained us with milk and dried fruit, 
and ordered a corner of his ruſtic palace to be ſtrewed with 
palm leaves for our beds. Next morning he accompanied us 
to the ſea-coaſt, where we collected ſeveral fragments of the 
wreck which the waves had wafted a-ſhore; among other 
articles we found a large cheſt containing ſeveral valuable 
DD2 ; robes 
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robes and precious ſtones. With theſe and other preſents, 
accompanied by twenty men and five . we were ſent to 


a prince named Caramanza. 


This prince reſided in a city of Africa called Xafra, about 
five hundred miles from the coaſt of Sanaga. After innu- 
merable hardſhips, we reached our jaurney's end in ſeven 
weeks. Now we conſidered ourſelves as delivered up to per- 


petual ſlavery. Death would have been preferable to the ſtate 


of miſery I pictured to myſelf, and ſhould have ſunk under 
the weight of affliction, were it not for the philoſophy and 
firmneſs of Honorius. This reverend ſage, in order to lighten 
the burden of our chains, deviſed a plan which inſpired me 
with hopes that Providence had deſtined us to carry the glad 


tidings of ſalvation among theſe barbarous people. In order 
therefore the more effectually to accompliſh this grand object, 


we had recourſe to an expedient which, under theſe circum- 


. Rances, I truſt will be found pardonable. 


Soon after our arrival at Jafra we were brought before 
Caramanza the King, He was feated in a large hall.on an 
elevated throne of ebony, ſurrounded by his attendants. His 
head was bound with a chaplet of white filk, worked in a 
variety of devices; his legs and arms were encircled with 


rings of gold; from his collar hung a number of ſmall bells; 


his beard was interwoven with filver wires. His age was 
about fixty; his countenance ſerenely grave; robuſt and tall 
in ſtature, without covering, fave a girdle about his loins ; 
the reſt of his body was painted in various colours. He 
ordered us, by a motion of his hand, to approach, ſaying, 
Bere; which, in his dialect, ſigniſies peace. This monoſyllable 
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infpired us with freſh hopes, as we now conſidered ourſelves 
the humble ambaſſadors of the Prince of Peace. 


Accordingly we advanced, and proſtrated ourſelves before 
the throne; after which Honorius, who ſpoke the language of 
the country with fluency, began by repreſenting to his Ma- 
jeſty, that our maſter the King of Spain, the 'moſt potent 
Monarch in the Chriſtian world, was commanded by a viſion 
from Heaven to ſend an embaſſy to a certain king of Africa 
named Caramanza, in order to make known to him the mant- 
fold rewards that await all who believe and practiſe the doc- 
trine of the Chriſtian religion. That for this purpoſe we were 
ſent hither, with a numerous retinue, letters and preſents of 
immenſe value, intended for his Majeſty; but unfortunately 
the ſhip was loſt on the coaſt of Saniga, with all its riches, 
except the robes and precious ſtones contained in the cheſt 
which lay at the foot of the throne; and that we were the 
only perſons who ſurvived the diſaſter, as if alone found wor- 
thy, in the ſight of God, to approach Caramanza with the moſt 
precious of all preſents—the ſacred truths of the Goſpel. That 
although the diſpatches with which we had been charged in 
this important embaſſy were loſt, yet we perfectly remem- 
bered their contents entirely related to the ſalvation of his 
Majeſty's immortal part; which all wiſe men held ſuperior to 
every other conſideration. And that we were commanded by 
the King our maſter to aſſure him, if he embraced his ſpi- 
ritual offer, he would evermore conſider Caramanza as his 
brother in faith, and henceforth ſhew him and his nation 
every friendſhip and honour. | 


The 
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The King liſtened with attention, and deſired, before he 


proceeded farther in his diſcourſe, to call in the Queen and 


her three daughters. They entered the hall in great pomp, 
preceded by three pages ſtrewing aromatic perfumes, and fol- 
lowed: by a number of attendants of both ſexes. The Queen 
and Princeſſes were covered, from the waiſt downwards, with 
white tranſparent garments, faſtened by a zone of gold. 
Their arms were adorned with bracelets of pearls; their heads 
bound by fillets of gold, ſtudded with precious ſtones, Having 


| aſcended a few fteps to an eſtrade, they ſat on cuſhions at 


the King's right-hand, and Honorius was. deſired to reſume 
his diſcourſe. | 


The court, at this time, was crowded with the magi, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, ranged according to their re- 


ſpective ranks; a more ſolemn ſcene of barbaric grandeur 


cannot be conceived. The eyes of the aſſembly were fixed on 
us; aſtoniſhment was depicted in every countenance, and an 
awful filence reigned throughout. 


Honorius, after paying his obeiſance to the Queen and 
Princeſſes, held forth his hand, in a reverential poſture, and 
in a firm tone continued tor the ſpace of two hours to unfold 
the bleſſings of Chriſtianity, promulged by infinite wiſdom 
for the happineſs of man. The divine truths ſucceeded be- 
yond our moſt ſanguine expectation ; for in a ſhort time the 


King, with all his family, were baptized, and — mem- 


bers of the Chriſtian faith. 


Caramanza uſed often to converſe with us on the tenets of 
his former religion; for which, notwithſtanding his conver- 
| fion, 
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fion, he had till a particular veneration. He held the ſun to 
be the vegetative ſource and ſoul of the univerſe, and as ſuch 
worſhipped it as a viſible image and ſymbol of a Supreme 
God; whom he believed to be the Sovereign Lord of Nature. 
Every ſeventh day, at the riſing of the ſun, he went to a large 
circus, which ſtood in an elevated ſituation in the middle of 
the city. Here, in the. midſt of his people, he offered up 
prayers to Tend; which ſignifies God. In the centre of this 
edifice ſtood a quadrangular pyramid of immenſe height, from 
each ſide of which continually flowed a ſtream of pure water. 
Its apex was crowned with an orb of tranſparent ſtone, re- 
ſembling alabaſter; which orb, being hollow, and ſupplied 
with a kind of perpetual fire, darted forth innumerable rays. 
This was the only tangible repreſentation of the Divinity in 
the city of Xafra. There were neither temples, nor altars, nor 
ſtatues; and though the people worſhipped the ſun, they 
conſidered it as idolatrous to bend the knee to any of the 
revolving planets. | | 


It would require volumes to detail the various incidents I 1 
witneſſed in that country during a reſidence of eight years. 
All this time I was occupied in diſſeminating uſetul know- 
ledge and promoting induſtry, while Honorius was employed 
in converting the people, and raiſing altars to the true God. 
The example of the King was even greater than his authority 
in promoting theſe objects. Thanks be to Providence, that 
made us the humble agents in diffuſing ſo many bleſſings 
among our fellow-creatures. I now look back with ſatisfac- 
tion on my perils and diſappointments, convinced that all was 
the predetermined will of Heaven, 


In 
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' In ſhort, after the death of Caramanza, as he had no male 
iſſue, ſeveral competitors ſtarted up for the crown, which 
plunged the country into a civil war. Amid theſe convulſions 
Honorius and I croſled the deſert; and reached that part of the 
coalt of Africa oppoſite the Cape Verd Iſlands. Here we had 
the good fortune to find a Portugueſe ſhip, in which we ſet 
ſail for Goa in India. From hence we ſet out over-land for 
Europe. Honorius being deſirous to viſit the Holy Land, we 
paſſed through Perſia to Jeruſalem, Here the affectionate, the 
faithful companion of my exile, worn out with fatigue and 
age, gave up the ghoſt! And indeed, were it not a violation 
of the laws of Heaven, I would have ended my exiſtence to 
repoſe in the ſame grave with him. Deſolate and wretched, I 
arrived at Alexandria; from thence I failed on board a F rench 
* to ä and at length landed at Barcelona. 


I muſt leave you to imagine what I felt when I came within 
view of Spain, and began to breathe my native air. Though 
deprived of fortune, of friends, and, what was more dear than 
all, of the partner of my ſoul, that angel of ineffable beauty 
Leonora; yet I trufted that Providence, which ſo often inter— 
poſed in my behalf, had fill reſerved ſome balm of conſolation 
for my afflicted heart; and that at leaſt I ſhould have the 
ſatisfaction to arrive in time to behold my aged parents. 


Accordingly I ſet out for the province of Minho in Portugal, 
in the dreſs of a pilgrim. What a diſmal appearance every 
thing preſented on my arrival at Ponte de Lima, after an 
abſence of two-and-twenty years! Not a face could I recol- 
lect; and the effects of climate, the viciſſitudes of fortune, 
together wich my wretched Perſic veſtments and religious ap- 

pendages, 
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pendages, * ſuch an alteration in me, that I n for a 


ſtranger in my native town. 


Having learned among the neighbours the little hiſtory of 
my family, and found that my father was ſtill living, I took 
an opportunity to accoſt him one evening as he ſat under the 
ſhade of a vine- grove poring over the Bible. And as I knew the 
placidity of his temper, I ſpoke to him in this free manner. 


"Pilgrim, I am ſorry, Sir, to ſee you ſo worn and infirm. 


Father. (After pauſing a moment, he laid down the Bible 


and took off his ſpectacles.) I thank you, Mr. Pilgrim. You 
are now ſetting out on your pilgrimage, but I have nearly / 


paſſed through mine; and I wiſh you may not find the tedious 
road ſo rugged as I have found it. 


Pikrim. Be aſſured, Sir, I alſo have had my pilgrimage, and 
have not travelled thus far through wen goof paths. 

Father. No doubt, friend; Man is born unto trouble, as 
the ſparks fly pag | 


; Pilgrim. It is now above twenty years ſince I ſaw you laſt; 
how worn! how changed! 


Father, Others have told me the ſame. It is not time alone, 
however, that has wrought the change; affliction and diſap- 
pointment have conſpired. About the time you mention I was 
the happieſt man in Portugal. Theſe hairs were then black; 
but fince they have been drenched i in On, and it has dyed 
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them grey ;—ſorrow,. which, I muſt ever cheriſh, for an. affec- 
tionate wife and hopeful offspring, who are no more! they 
have ſunk into the grave, and left me, like yonder drooping 


cyprus bereft of its foilage, withered and n. ready to ſink 
with the firſt blaſt, 


Pilgrim. Since Heaven ordained it ſo, we ſhould not  repine. 
I knew your eldeſt ſon, L hope he is living? 


Father. Alas! he fell a victim to my folly and his own at 
Liſbon." He gave into the vices of that city, which brought 
on his difſolucion and my ſecond fon died ſoon after in his 
convent. 


Pilgrim. Your ſon Pedro, I hope— 


Father. Pray friend do not mention him—His fate reſts hea- 
vier upon my heart than that of all the reſt. I was acceſlary 
to his death; Providence, however, has protracted my days, 
to atone for that crime with the tears of repentance. 


rie Are you serdain. Sir, that he is dead! 


_ Father. Dead he eee is, for I have not "wen. of” hing 
. theſe two-and-twenty years paſt. 


Pilgrim. That is no proof, Sir; do not deſpair; he may ſtill 
be living. I have ſeen him later than the time you mention. 


Father. Ah! Mr. Pilgrim, I have paſt the age of credulity ; 
all earthly hopes are extinguiſhed in me, and are not to be 
revived; do not mock an unfortunate old man. 


- 


Pilgrim. 
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Pilgrim. I do not tell you a falſehood ; I call St. James to 
witneſs, whoſe habit I wear. 


(Upon this the old man roſe from his ſeat, and laid his hand 
upon my ſhoulder, ſaying) © Haſten then, I beſeech you, relate 


to me what you n of him, and you will heal my win 
heart.“ 


Pilerim For the preſent let it ſuffice to ſay, that you need 
be under no apprehenſion for the ſafery of your ſon Pedro; 
nay, ere long you ſhall ſee him. I have been his companion 
over a great part of the globe, and a conſtant ſharer of his 
various fortune, amidſt ſcenes of difficulty and woe; which 
he combated, under the protection of Heaven, with che manly 
fortitude of a Chriſtian nnn 


As I pronounced theſe words, a tranſient joy beamed from 
the old man's eyes; he took me by the hand, ſaying, * Moſt 
_ pious pilgrim, you have travelled, I perceive, to ſome purpoſe} 
far at leaſt in the regions of the human heart You have ex- 
plored the fabulous world, whence you have returned fraught 
with amuſing tales; but they are ſuch tales as pleaſe old age 
ſunk into childhood. I ſhall therefore be glad to hear the re- 
mainder of your romance; but you feem fatigued, and in need 
of refreſhment; come with me.” 


The moment I entered the once cheerful manſion, the 
remembrance of my mother and brothers ruſhed upon my 
imagination; I ſtrove to repreſs my grief, but in vain ; Nature 
enforced her tribute in a flood of tears. The good old man 
in this, put his bandkerchief to his face and alſo wept. 


E E 2 a | I now 
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I now longed to remove the weight which preſſed ſo heavy 
upon his mind; apprehenſive, however, that his feeble ſtate 
could not bear the ſudden tranſition, I waited to unfold the 
matter by degrees. Towards the concluſion of my narrative, 
I had the ſatisfaCtion to find his incredulity began to give way, 
inſomuch that he exclaimed, « Verily thou haſt ſeen my fon; 
but I ſhall fee him no more.” “ Pardon me, Sir,” ſaid I, © you 
Mall ſee him.”—* I know I ſhall,” quoth he, but not on earth!” 


Night approached. I thanked him for his hoſpitality, and 
roſe to take leave till morning; hoping, in the mean time, to 
deviſe ſome proper mode of recognition. But he placed him- 
ſelf between me and the door, ſaying, « Friend, you muſt not 
go; ſtay with me as long as your religious obligations will 
permit you to remain at Ponta de Lima, and the repetition of 
your narrative will amply repay your lodging.” So ſaying, he 
conducted me to a bed-chamber, where I retired after ſupper. 


In broken flumbers I paſſed the night; ſometimes muſing 
on the happy interview, ſometimes brooding on the hapleſs 
fate of Leonora. In this ſtate I beheld a reverend figure, in a 
fable mantle, ſtealing into my room, with a dark-lanthorn in 
one hand and a crucifix in the other. Soft and flow it 
advanced to the bed-fide, kneeled and prayed; then gently 
taking my hand, bathed it with tears. I was now convinced 
it was no ſupernatural viſitation. ©« Pray,” ſaid I, who art 
thou?” He replied, © Fear not, worthy ſtranger, I am Sebaſtian 
de Mentiroſo. A vifion hath juſt appeared unto me as I lay 
in bed, ſaying, * Ariſe and embrace thy long loſt ſon:“ where- 
fore I come hither, and do henceforth adopt thee as my ſon. 
Wilt: thou ſtay, and conſole me to the grave?” 


By 
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By this time the warbling of the feathered tribe, under the 
window of my apartment, proclaimed the return of day. 
After diſpatching the ſervant to call in ſome aged neighbours, 
J haſtened to an adjacent convent, and developed the affair to 
the prior and two other friars. They accompanied me to the 
houſe. I proſtrated myſelf. at my father's feet. He viewed 
me attentively; and having recollected or conceived ſome 
family reſemblance, a tear ſtarted; he threw himſelf on my 
neck, and remained ſpeechleſs. As ſoon as he recovered the 
power of utterance, he exclaimed, in the words of old Simeon, 
Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
feen thy ſalvation. 


% 


Having offered up ſolemn thanks to Heaven for the recovery 
of his ſon, the old gentleman and his friends thought of 
nothing but rejoicing and feaſting. I, however, did not for- 
get the vow I made on the deſolate cliffs of Saniga to the 
manes of Leonora, and would have retired into a convent if 
my father's exiſtence did not depend upon my ſociety. At all 
events, | could not diſpenſe with the promiſe I had made at the 
grave of Honorius, which was to go on a pilgrimage to St. 
Jago de Compoſtella, on my arrival in Portugal. My father 
having inſiſted upon accompanying me, we ſet out on our 
journey, and reached Com poſtella in fix days. Here we took up 
our abode at the houſe of an Hidalgo, a kinſman of my father; 
who, rejoiced to ſee us, prepared a ſplendid entertainment, to 
which a ſelect party of friends were invited. The evening was 
uſhered in with the uſual amuſements. A guitar was handed 
round, and each accompanied its notes with ſome favourite 
air. When it came to my turn, rather than interrupt the har- 


monious 
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monious circle, I touched the ſtrings to the following * 
which the beauty of Leonora had once inſpired: 


Now torn from all my bleeding heart held dear, 
From all that's lovely, all that's good combined ; 
In forrow.doom'd to ſhed the ſilent tear, 
And ſigh unconſcious to the paſſing wind. 


Fortune or friends no eaſe, no joy impart, 
For Leonora th' tear ſhall conſtant flow; 

No more PI preſs her boſom to my heart, 
Ah me! conſign'd to ſolitude and woe. 


* 1 


One of the ladies who ſat oppoſite to me, dreſſed in black 
and deeply veiled, was ſenſibly affected by the words; and the 
company was no leſs affected at the tears that involuntarily 
trickled down her beautiful face. The gentlewoman of the 
houſe aſked me a favour in her behalf, namely, to permit her 
to kiſs the croſs that hung upon my breaſt.— I approached the 
fair mourner and preſented it to her; ſhe viewed it with 
great earneſineſs,—pauſed, —looked at me, then at the croſs ;— 
amazed and agitated ſhe turned it with trembling hand, and 
upon ſecing the word Leonoka engraved on the reverſe, ſhe 
ſcreamed, and fainted away in my arms. | 


Pray, moſt reverend father,” (addrefling himſelf tothe prior,) 
« haſt thou ever felt the pangs of ſpiritual love? Haſt thou ever 
conceived the joys that pervade the ſouls of juſt men in Para- | 
diſe? Haſt thy mind been at any time tranſported up to the 


third heavens in divine contemplation? If thou canſt form an 
| 6 idea 
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idea of theſe celeſtial joys, then mayſt thou imagine what I 
felt on recogniſing my long loſt Leonora.“ 


Nor were the ſpectators to this ſcene inſenſible to our hap- 
pineſs, though ignorant of concurrent circumſtances. As to 
my father, his temporal happineſs was now conſummated : 
whilſt we dropped on our knees to aſk his bleſſing, the tears 
ſtole down the furrows of his aged face; he raiſed up his eyes 
and hands, and in broken accents returned fervent thanks to 
Providence for having at the bounds of this life Rs 
the j Joys of the next. 


As fan as the render interchange of looks and ſighs gave 
way to words, we began to relate our mutual adventures. 
Leonora's was briefly this:—-The day after we were ſeparated, 
they were taken up by a Portugueſe ſhip returning from Rio 
Janeiro, and carried to Liſbon. The humanity with which 
the captain treated them ſhould not be forgotten; he hoſpi- 
tably entertained them at his houſe, and turniſhed Leonora 
with money to purſue her journey to Madrid, where ſhe has 
ſince reſided with her aunt Dona Maria de Gonſalez, till a 
few. weeks before our interview, they came on a viſit to Com- 

poſtella to an old lady a relation of her mother. In gratitude 
for the generous treatment ſhe received from her deliverer, I 

vowed not to fleep on a bed, nor cut off my beard, till I tra- 
velled barefoot to Liſbon to kiſs the hand of the worthy captain 
who ſnatched my Leonora from the waves. 
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OTWITHSTANDING What the Portugueſe hiſtorians have 
written concerning the antiquity of their country, ante- 


. . rior to the dominion of the Romans, cannot, for the moſt, 


be conſidered but as a feries of fabulous events; yet it may not 
be improper. to ſay a few words on this head, as many parts 
of the kingdom are ſuppoſed to derive: their names from the 


chieftans of thoſe early times. 


In the firſt place, they affirm, that Portugal was originally 


peopled by Tubal and his followers; and that he founded 
the city of Setubal. This is as clearly proved, as that Cape 


St. Vincent was originally called Promontorium Sacrum, in reſpect 
ro his remains being interred therein 2009 years before Chriſt. 


I is no leſs certain that Beria, the moſt ancient name of 
Spain, as well. as the river Ebro, were ſo named after [berws 
the ſon of Tubal; and from his deſcendants Brigus and Tagus, 
the Portugueſe cities, Conimbriga or Coimbra, and Brigancia or 
Braganza, and alſo the river Tagus, muſt conſequently have 
derived their names. F FI OP 
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The zra of the reign of Lucius in this country is fixed at 
1509 years before Chriſt, After him the tract of country com- 
prehended between the river Guadiana and Douro, now called 
Portugal, was named for many centuries Luſitania. 


Ancient Luſitania is thought to have been nearly equal in 
ſize to the preſent kingdom of Portugal; for though the for- 
| mer extended more towards the Eaſt than the latter does, yet 
f it extended leſs towards the North; ſo that the territory Portu- 
gal has gained from Gallicia and Andaluzia is equal to what it 
has loſt of ancient Luſitania. 


In order to account for the etymology of Liſbon, it was 
found neceſſary to introduce Ulyſſes hither in one of his pere- 
grinations. He entered the river Tagus with part of the 

_ Grecian fleet, on being driven by ſtorm from the Streights of 
Gibraltar. In honour of him the Capital was called Ude, 
ſince corrupted to Liſbon. 


Among others it is related, that vaſt numbers of Tyreans 
migrated to Luſitania, after their city had been deſtroyed by 
Alexander the Great. The town now called Mertola was 
founded by them, and named Mirtiri; that is to ſay, New Tyre. 
However that was, it is pretty certain that the Phœnicians 
traded, about this time, or earlier, with Spain ; Cadiz was in 
their poſſeſſion, and alſo a fortified town in the province of 
Andaluzia; which, in honour of their native country, they 
named Sidon, the ſame that is now called Medina Sidonia, 
About the ame time multitudes of the Celtæ (ancient inha- 
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bitants of Gaul) overſpread the ſouthern parts of Luſitania, 
where they ſettled with their flocks; theſe were called the Lu- 
fitanian Celts, in contradiſtinction to the Celts of Spain. 


Whilſt the Celts and Phcoenicians lorded it over Spain and 
Luſitania, came Nebuchadonezer, and attempted to conquer the 
latter. But failing in the attempt, he abandoned the country, 
leaving behind him multitudes of Iſraelites ; and thus they 
account for the origin of the Jews in Spain and Portugal. 


Before the Chriſtian zra 318 years, Gatbelus and his family 
are ſaid to have failed from Egypt, and arrived in the city of 
Oporto. This ſame Gathelus had two ſons, Humecus and Hiberus ; 
the latter of whom, according to the Portugueſe and Spaniſh 
antiquaries, ſailed from Oporto towards Ireland; and they 
conjecture that it was from him the country_ obtained the 


name Hibernia, 


The Carthagenians were the next that entered Spain, Ha- 
milcar, one of the moſt celebrated generals of that common- 
wealth, was ſent thither with a mighty army. In a ſhort time 
he rendered himſelf maſter of the country; paſſed into Luſi- 
tania, which he alſo ſubdued ; and at length conquered from 
the Streights of Gibraltar to the Pyrenean mountains. This 
happened about 230 years before the Chriſtian æra. The 
famous Hannibal (ſon of this Hamilcar by a Luſitanian 
woman) accompanied his father in that victorious expedi- 
tion; and therein acquired the rudiments of that military {kill 
which afterwards rendered him ſo formidable to the Romans. 


The 
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The Africans, after lording it over theſe countries for the 
ſpace of 300 years, were at laſt expelled by the Romans. The 
progreſs of the latter, in Spain and Portugal, may be collected 
from the ancient writers, and from the medals, coins, and 
inſcriptions relating to their conſuls, generals, and emperors, 
which ftill remain. From theſe documents we learn that 
Lufitania did not acknowledge the ſovereignty of Rome, till 


long after Spain was annexed to her empire. Under the 


ſucceſſive commands of Viriatus and Sertorius, the Lucians 
defended their country with great valour; but after the death 


of theſe brave generals, it became a province of Rome, in the 
reign of Auguſtus Cæſar. | 


When this Emperor iſſued his memorable decree from 
Tarragon in Spain for numbering the inhabitants of his 
empire, in order to levy a capitation tax, the population of 
Luſitania was rated at 5,068,000 ſouls. It is not reaſonable to 


ſuppoſe that theſe were heads of families, as ſome writers 
have ventured to aſlert. 


| The fatal overthrow of the reſt of the Roman empire 


prepared a ſucceſſion of new maſters for Luſitania. In the 


year of our Lord 405, it yielded to the irreſiſtible power of the 
Alans and Suevians, whoſe dominion laſted till the year 585; 
then came the Goths, and eftabliſhed their dominion on the 
ruins of the two former. 


Of the tranſactions of Portugal under the firſt Gothic kings, 
very little are preſerved that can be depended on; like the 
primitive part of the Luſitanian hiſtory, it is enveloped in 
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fable and obſcurity. It may indeed very properly be called 
the age of darkneſs; both from the general ignorance of the 
times, and the barbarous cuſtom which then obtained among 
the great, of putting out the eyes of ſuch as were obnoxious 
to them. | 


In the year of Chriſt 714, during the reign of Roderick, the 
laſt of the Gothic kings, the Moors invaded Spain. Julian, an 
Italian nobleman, conducted them thither through revenge, 
in conſequence of his daughter having been diſhonoured by 
Roderick, They paſſed from Africa acroſs the Streights of 
Gibraltar, and landed on the Spaniſh coaſt with an army 
of 200,000 infantry, and 40,000 cavalry ; under the command 
of the Caliph Valid Almanzor. The army of Roderick ſcarcely 
amounted to half that number; he engaged the enemy, how- 
ever, with great valour. During ſeven days ſucceſſively the 
battle continued; on the eighth day the Moors gained a de- 
cided victory; and in eight months after they ſubdued: the 
whole country, which coſt the Spaniards eight hundred years 
to recover again. Hence it was remarked, that the number 


eight had been very inauſpicious to the monarchy of Spain. 


King Roderick, having narrowly eſcaped falling into the 
hands of the enemy, fled to the mountains, and exchanged 
his apparel with a ſhepherd. In this habit he came to a 
monaſtery on the banks of the river Guadiania, where he was 
recogniſed by one Romanus a monk, who accompanied him 
into Portugal. Here they took up their abode on the ſide of a 
mountain verging on the ſhore, near the town of Pedrogaon, 
and ended their days in ſolitary caves, It is recorded that in 

| | rebuilding 
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rebuilding this town, in the reign of Alonſo the Firſt, there 


was diſcovered among the ruins a tomb of rude eee 
bearing this inſcription: 


Hic REequigsciT RupeRicvs 
| ULTiMus-Rix GoTHORUM, 


. No, ſooner had the Moors made themſelves maſters of Spain, 
than they penetrated into Luſitania; and ſubdued it from one 
extreme to the other. The governors appointed by Valid Al- 
manzor, after his death, caſt off all ſubjection to the Caliph 
who ſucceeded. him, and aſſumed the power of ſovereign 
princes. Many of the generals declared themſelves inde- 
pendent likewiſe; ſo that in a ſhort time e Portugal had as many 
Kings as Cities, 


The natives, at firſt, were ſhewn every indulgence that 
could be expected by a conquered people; they were held 
eligible to all offices, civil and military; allowed the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion, and treated in all other reſpects in a 
manner that evinced the good * and civilization of the 
enemy. 


This harmony, however, was ſoon interrupted by the quar- 
rels that enſued among the uſurpers; the natives were inſulted, 
and their property violated. Rouſed at laſt to a due ſenſe of 
their oppreſſion, they conſpired, in imitation of the Spaniards, 
to regain their hereditary poſſeſhons; then began the feuds 
and animoſities, that led to mutual acts of cruelty horrid to 
contemplate. From this period till the cloſe of the eleventh 
century, the hiſtory of the Mooriſh dominion in Portugal fur- 

niſhes 
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niſhes very little worthy the attention of a rational mind; 
every page of it being ſtained with narratives of ation, 
thick ſown with ridiculous miracles and fables.. 


Palagius, a general of great abilities, was the firſt who began 
the reſtoration in Spain. He was nearly related to the unfor- 
tunate Roderick, and fought at the memorable battle at which 
that King loft his crown. When' the Gothic army was over- 
thrown, he made his eſcape to the mountains of Aſturia, where 
he was proclaimed King by a few Chriſtians who accom- 
panied him. From this humble ſtate he advanced by degrees, 
and founded the kingdom of Leon. He died A. D. 737- 


The Caſtilians, animated by the würdet of Palagius, con- 
tinued the wars with the Moors under a ſeries of brave princes. 
After expelling the Infidels from the greateſt part of Spain, 
they penetrated into Portugal, and conquered a great part of 
it, in the reign of Don Alfonſo VT. King of Caſtile and Leon. 


From this period the hiſtory of Portugal begins to aſſume a 


more authentic ſemblance. The firſt luminary of this new 
epocha was 


Count HENRY. 


This illuſtrious nobleman, to whom Portugal is indebted for 
the foundation of its monarchy, was grandſon of Robert the 
firſt Duke of Burgundy, Zealous to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the 
wars between the Chriſtians and Infidels, he paſſed into Spain 
and entered into the ſervice of Alfonſo VI. of Caſtile. After fig- 
nalizing his valour in different engagements, the King raiſed 
him to the higheſt military rank; and the better to attach 
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ſo brave an officer to his ſervice, he gave him his natural 
daughter Tereſa in marriage. In conſequence of this alliance 
Henry was made ſole proprietor of all the lands in Portugal 
whence he had expelled the Moors; and from the year 1091 
till his death, which happened in 1112, in the 77th of his age, 


he reſided in the country as governor thereof, with the title 
of Earl. 


A ſhort time before his death, he is ſaid to have recom- 
mended to his ſucceſſor, to protect and propagate the Chriſtian 
faith; to treat his ſubjects as his children; to be careful in 
giving them good laws; to cauſe the ſaid laws to be well 
executed; and to protect the poor from the oppreſſion of the 
rich. His remains are interred in the Cathedral of Braga, 
beneath a magnificent monument, erected in the year 1513, 


by the Archbiſhop of the dioceſe. But the inſcription is full of 


errors reſpecting the country, parentage, and actions of the 
defunct. 
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c HAP. XXX. 
Auzcporzs of the Kings of PORTUGAL. 


ALFONs0 I. 


- 


LFONSO inherited from Count Henry his father but a 
ſmall portion of the territory which Portugal compre- 
hends at preſent. The principal part of the province of 


Eſtremadura was poſſeſſed by a Mooriſh prince named Iſmar, 


whom he reſolved to attack. The latter, being appriſed of the 
Preparations of the Infant of Portugal, (Alſonſo had no other 
title at that time,) formed a league with four other Mooriſh 
princes of inferior note, whereby he raiſed a powerful army ; 
the moſt moderate of the Portugueſe hiſtorians computes it at 
zoo, ooo men, whereas the army of Alfonſo did not exceed 30,000. 
The two armies met in the plains of Ourique. Here A//or/o, 
by the unanimous voice of his troops, was proclaimed King of 
Portugal. In the mean time a miracle was conjured up in his 
favour, which had the deſired effect of ſtimulating the ardour 
of his troops; thus animated, he led them on, and gained a 


complete victory. 


The five eſcutcheons azure, each charged with five bezants 
argent, which the arms of Portugal bear to this day, are the 
monument of this victory, being in commemoration of the 

five 
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five Mooriſh kings who were lain, and of the five wounds 
Alfonſo had received on that memorable day. 


Such was the commencement of the Portugueſe monarchy ; 
celebrated for its conqueſts in the New World, and not leſs 
diſtinguiſhed in the Old, for having, in the ſmall ſpace it 
occupies in Europe, maintained its independence againſt the 
Crown of Caſtile ; whilſt all other parts of the peninſula of 
es PH a0 ſunk under its powerful dominion. 


In the archives of the convent of Alcobaca there is an old 
record, ſaid do be written by King Afonſo, wherein an account 
of the miracle ſuppoſed to have occurred previous to the above 
battle is atteſted upon his Majeſty's oath. The Spaniſh critics, 
however, have detected ſo many abſurdities in it, as leave no 
doubt that the whole is a forgery ; to mention but one, it bears 
the date of the year of our Lord, although the Chriſtian zra was 
not for many ages after adopted in Portugal. The Portugueſe 
hiſtorians, on the other hand, contend, that this ancient 
inſtrument, notwithſtanding its glaring inconſiſtencies, is an 
unerring monument of the divine origin of their monarchy, 
charging with impiety all who dare to conteſt its authenticity ; 
and indeed none but thoſe prompted by vanity can find any 
gratification in diſturbing a deluſion ſo pleaſing to thoſe in- 
tereſted in believing it. But, independent of miraculous 
agency, all hiſtorians allow that the talents and valour of 
Alfonſo juſtly entitled him to a crown. 


The Portugueſe proſecuted ſucceſsfully the war againſt the 
Infidels, rapidly extending their conqueſts along the ſea-coaſt 
every paſt ſurrendered at the approach of the victorious King; 
| GG who, 
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who, during his reign, had the good fortune to conquer almoſt 
the whole of Portugal; and to give the dominion of the Moors 
therein the fatal blow, from which they never after recovered. 


Alfonſo, however, in his conteſt with the King of Leon was 
not equally ſucceſsful; he was beſieged by that Prince, in the 
year 1169, at the town of Badajoz, and ſeeing it impoſſible to 
hold out, he determined to force his way through the enemy; 
but he advanced with ſuch precipitation, that he broke his leg 
againſt a bar which lay acroſs the gate of the fortreſs. - He 
was made priſoner, and conducted before the King of Leon, 
who liberated him on condition that he would deliver up ſome 
places he poſſeſſed in Gallicia, acknowledge himſelf vaſſal of 
the Crown of Leon, and engage to aſſiſt at the meetings of the 
ſtates-general, provided his wound permitted him to ride on 
horſeback. The laſt condition Afonſo evaded by travelling 
ever after on foot, or in a vehicle; and he found reaſons equally 
cogent to evade the ſecond injunction. 4/o/o died at Coimbra, 
in the year 1185, at the age of 76, having reigned 57 years. 


SANCHo. I. 


This Prince aſcended the throne in the thirty- firſt year of his 
age. If the numerous acts of juſtice and beneficence aſcribed 
to him be true, he muſt have had the happineſs of his ſubjects 
very much at heart. It is allowed by all that he aſſiduouſſy 
encouraged population, agriculture, - and trade; he rebuilr 
and repaired ſeveral churches and fortreſſes that had been 
demoliſhed or dilapidated by the Moors, and founded many 
towns and villages throughout the kingdom; hence he ob- 
tained the ſurname of the Pepulator and Father of bis Cuntry. 


His 
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His courage in the field, and knowledge of military affairs, 
were not inferior to thoſe of his father, though his victories 
were not ſo many nor ſo brilliant, owing to the powerful rein- 
forcements the enemy received from Africa; beſides, he had 
various calamities to encounter, which no human wiſdom 
could calculate or prevent; as inundations, earthquakes, and 
_ famine. In the mean time the grandees quarrelled among 
themſelves, and diſſenſions aroſe among the ecclefiaſtics. All 


this, ſays a Portugueſe hiſtorian, was foreſhewn by a ſolar 
eclipſe. 


Sancho appears to have had no fixed place of reſidence; 


for during his abſence from the camp he was conſtantly in- 


ſpecting the different parts of his kingdom, and occupied in 
encouraging induſtry, relieving the oppreſſed, aboliſhing bad 
cuſtoms, or reconciling the diſputes of his people. In point 
of economy he has been equalled by none of his ſucceſſors, 
though he always ſupported the character of a generous 
Prince. Without oppreſſing his ſubjects with new taxes or 
contributions, he left in his coffers at his death the ſum of 
700,000 Crowns, 1400 marks of plate, and 100 of gold. Of this 
treaſure, he ordained in his will, that Alfonſo, his eldeſt ſon 
and ſucceſſor to the crown, ſhould have but 200 marks of gold, 
and that the reſidue ſhould be divided equally among the reſt 
of his children. His remains were depoſited near thoſe of his 
father in the church of the Holy Croſs at Coimbra, About 
four hundred years after, the body was found uncorrupted, and 
placed in a new torab made by order of King Emanuel, 
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ALronso II. 


The biographers of this Prince reproach him witli having: 
tarniſhed the firſt years of his reign by acts of injuſtice 
towards the Infantas his ſiſters, depriving them of the patri- 
mony bequeathed to them by their father. Pope Innocent III. 
interpoſed in their behalf, but in vain; the ſword prevailed: 
over right and ſpiritual admonition. 


In the year 1217, he obtained a ſignal victory over the com- 
bined forces-of. the Moors at the fiege of Alcazar do Sal, with: 
the aſſiſtance of a number of German and Flemiſh cruſaders: 
who were driven by ſtreſs of weather into Setuval, in their- 
voyage to Paleſtine. A few days previous to the victory a: 
group of. Angels, carrying the Holy Croſs, were ſeen in the air. 
This was a repetition. of the ſtraragem uſed by Alfonſo I. who 
alſo was a ſervile copyiſt. The latter, however, is doubted. 
by all, whereas that of Alfonſo I. is generally credited by the: 
Portugueſe, though ſupported by evidence equally. as falla- 


cious as the other. Every great victory in thoſe Aare Was 
preſaged by ſome miracle in nubibus. 


The King of Caſtile propoſed an interview with An II. 
who returned for anſwer, The too great credulity of perſons 
« of my rank, upon fimilar occaſions,. have taught me to be 
« cautious leſt I ſhare their fate; I accept, however, of the 
conference, provided it be held upon the frontiers of both 
« kingdoms, and in a place of ſafety. for one and the other.” 
His remains are interred in the monaſtery of Alcobaca, in a 
plain tomb. Faria ſays, that none of the tombs of the primi- 
tive kings of Portugal had cither epitaph or inſcription. 
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Saxncnyo II. 


In the year 1223 this Prince aſcended the throne, in the 
twenty-firſt year of his age. His firſt ſtep was to redreſs the 
grievances of the clergy, and make his peace with the Pope; 
in conſequence of which his Holineſs revoked the interdict 
he laid on the kingdom in the reign of Alfonſo II. and the 
Chriſtians who died whilſt it remained in force were now 
diſinterred and reburied in conſecrated ground. 


Sancho II. was reputed an able general and ſlateſman during 


the firſt fourteen years of his reign, though he is repreſented 


by ſome hiſtorians as inſane; others, however, aver that his- 


only inſanity conſiſted in repoſing too much confidence in his 


miniſters and favourites; who, by their oppreſſive meaſures, 
alienated: the affections of his ſubjects, and betrayed him at 


the end. The clergy, thinking themſelves aggrieved likewiſe, 
gladly ſeized the opportunity of uniting wich the people to 
oppoſe the King. The Queen was repreſented as the inſtru- 


ment of all their grievances ; and, according to the ſuperſtition. 


of the age, ſhe was believed to have diſturbed his ſenſes by an 
enchanted draught, In ſhort, by the intrigues of the different 


parties, ſeconded by the Earl of Bologne, the-King's brother, 
and Pope Innocent IV., Sancho was depoſed, and died ſoon after 
at Toledo. The beautiful Queen Dora Mencia was made pri- 
ſoner, conveyed away privately by one Raymond Portocarrero, 


and was never heard of more. 
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ALroNso III. 


Don Alfonſo, Earl of Bologne, ſecond ſon of Alfonſo II. was at 
Paris when his brother Sancho was depoſed; a meſſenger was 
ſent to acquaint him that he was appointed regent of Portugal, 
on condition that he would ſubſcribe to and ſwear to maintain 
certain articles, relating principally to the privileges of the 
clergy and nobility, which he did accordingly, and returned 
to his native country; but thought no more about the articles 
except to violate them. He iſſued an edit commanding all 
the governors within his kingdom to deliver up the fortreſſes 
and other places of defence committed to their truſt by the. 
late King. Some obeyed the mandate, whilſt others faithfully 
held out for Don Sancho; yet the latter he honoured and 
rewarded, whilſt the former were conſidered by him as 


traitors, At the death of his brother he was crowned King of 
Portugal. | 


This was the firſt Sovereign that took the title of King of 
Portugal and Algarve. The boundaries of the kingdom were 
marked our” by his orders. The Moors were wholly exter- 
minated by him from Portugal; fairs eſtabliſhed, commerce 
protected, and the highways cleared of robbers. Under him 
the ſciences began to dawn; he invited and patronized ſeveral 
men of letters, particularly from France; ſo that Portugal 
produced ſome learned men in his reign, among whom is 
reckoned Pope John XXI., who was born at Liſbon. Indeed, 
Alfonſo III. appears to be the moſt enlightened of the Portugueſe 
Kings hitherto. As all his predeceſſors had ſupernomen, he 
defired to be called the Patron of the Poor; a title which, how- 


ever, 


* - 
* 
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ever, did not attach to him, although he juſtly merited the 
diſtinction; for in a year of ſcarcity of corn he diſpoſed of 
his treaſure, even to the jewels of his crown, to provide 
them ſuſtenance. The worſt trait in his character was incon- 
tinency. Before he was appointed regent, he was married in 
France to Matilda Counteſs of Bologne, whom he forſook for 
Beatrix natural daughter of Alfonſo X. of Caſtile. 


Diniz I. 


King Dini I., who ſucceeded his father at the age of nine- 
teen, commenced his reign with an act which is highly 
cenſured by the Spaniſh hiſtorians, and as highly applauded by 
the Portugueſe; he excluded Queen Beatrix, his mother, from 


any ſhare in the government, telling her at the ſame time that 


women were never deſtined by Providence to rule over men. 


Agreeably to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, he viſited the 
different provinces of his kingdom, and after returning to the 
ſeat of government, occupied his time in correcting the abuſes 
he had obſerved in his journey. Accordingly ſeveral laws 


were enacted in favour of the peaſantry and landholders; and 


new regulations made for abridging the duration of law-ſuits, 
and preventing litigation. Commiſſaries were deputed to 
examine the titles of thoſe who. uſurped the name and quality 
of nobles. And agriculture, which the Prince properly con- 
ſidered as the vital of the ſtate, was re-eſtabliſhed, and the 
cultivators thereof were protected and honoured with ſuch 


particular marks of favour, that he obtained the title of ze 
Huſbandman. | 


Having 
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Having thus excited a fpirit of induſtry throughout the ſtate, 
his revenues increaſed beyond all former example. But in- 
ſtead of hording up his treaſure, or ſquandering it in ambitious 
and deſtructive wars, he expended it in works of real national 
utility; in agriculture, literary foundations, fortifications, 
arſenals, and in ſtrengthening his navy. The people ſeeing 
the vaſt ſums of money he expended, were at a loſs to account 
for the ſource of his wealth; certain it is, that a great part 
of it aroſe from his domeſtic œcomomy, and the fleets of 
cruſaders from all parts of Europe, which traded to his ports in 
their paſſage to and from the Holy-Land. From theſe adven- 
turers, who had intercourſe with the Archipelago, and the 
ports of Greece, Syria, and Egypt, the Portugueſe are ſup- 
poſed to have acquired the firſt idea of commerce upon a 
| Re It ſcale. 


The career of this great Prince, unlike that of his prede- 
ceſſors, is unſtained by the blood of Arabian hoſts: except a 
few unimportant ſkirmiſhes with the Caſtillians, his reign 
was undiſturbed by foreign enemies. Indeed Alfonſo, his 
eldeſt ſon, was the greateſt enemy to his repoſe and the tran- 
quillity of the nation. This reſtleſs Prince, whoſe courſe, from 
youth to age, was ſtained with vice, conſpired, at different 
times, to ſeize the reins of government, which compelled 
the King to arm more than once againſt him and his deluded 
partifans. Theſe civil broils were at length terminated by the 
mediation of Iſabella the Queen. A great portion of the hap- 
pineſs of Portugal during this reign is aſcribed to that amiable 

' Princeſs, the daughter of Peter III. King of Arragon. She is 
repreſented as one of the moſt beautiful and accompliſhed 
. women of her time; and one peculiarly bleſſed with the happy 

| Py - talent 
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talent of aſſuaging diſcontents. Iſabella is now venerated as 


a ſaint, by a nation which ſhe formerly edified with her 
virtues. - _ | 


In the year 1325 King Deniz terminated his glorious reign, 
in the ſixty-fourth year of his age, having ſwayed the ſceptre 
forty- ſix years. He is interred in the monaſtery of Ovidelas, 
in a magnificent tomb built by his order. His loſs was ſeverely 
felt by all his ſubjects, who venerated him as a ſovereign and 
loved him as a parent. It is ſaid of him, that he was a great 
king, a fortunate huſband, but an unhappy father. 


ALFoNs0 IV. 


This Prince, who manifeſted ſo much impatience to wreſt 
the ſceptre from the hand of his father, no ſooner aſcended . 
the throne, than he abandoned the duties of the crown for the 
pleaſure of the chace. Not fatisfied with having perſecuted 
his brother Don Sanches, and obliged him to ſeek refuge in 
a foreign kingdom, he now falſely accuſes him of high. 
treaſon; and after a mock trial had him proſcribed, and his 
poſſeſſions confiſcated. 


The cataſtrophe of Dona Ignez de Caſtro forms a principal 
ſcene in the laſt ſtage of this Monarch's reign. This beautiful 
but unfortunate lady was the daughter of a Caſtilian gentle- 
man who ſought refuge at the court of Portugal; her charms 

having attracted the affections of Don Pedro, the heir-apparent 
to the crown, he was privately married to her. The ſyco- 
phants who ſurrounded the throne, incenſed at the preference 
HH given 
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given to a lady of her inferior rank, perſuaded the King that 
her death was neceſſary to the welfare of the ſtate; in conſe- 
quence of which the amiable Ignez was brutally murdered in 
his preſence; a tranſaction which he avowed as if he had done 
nothing of which he ought to be aſhamed. 


The character of Alſonſo is given in a few words: He was 
„ an undutiful ſon, an unnatural brother, and a cruel father; 
* a great and fortunate warrior, diligent in the execution of 
the laws, and a Machiavelian politician. That good might 
« be obtained by villanous means was his favourite maxim.” 
This was the King that entered Seville in triumphal proceſ- 
ion, preceded by the clergy of that city. chaunting Benedictus 
gui venit in nomine Domini, He died in the year 1357, aged 
ſixty-ſix; not much regretted by his ſubjects, who always: 
reſpected him, but never loved him. He took for his device a 
ſpread eagle, with this motto, Altiora peto. 


Pepro I. 


ſucceeded his father on the throne in the thirty-ſeventh year 
of his age. His firſt care was to ratify a peace with the Crown: 
of Caſtile, which continued inviolate to the end of his reign; 
nor do we find that the ſword was unſheathed during his 
government againſt either foreign or domeſtic foe, except in 
the execution of the civil law. Purſuant to his treaty with 
Caſtile, two of the courtiers concerned in the murder of his 
miſtreſs, who had taken refuge in that kingdom, were deli- 
vered up to him, and facrificed to the manes of his beloved 
Ignez. Having thus far appeaſed his revenge, he had her 

| corſe 
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corſe taken out of the tomb and inveſted with regal robes; 
with his own hands he put the royal crown on her head. The 
ſingularity of the ceremony gave riſe to the obſervation, 
«* Ignez de Caſtro aſcended from the tomb to the throne, and 
« reigned after ſhe had ceaſed to live.“ 


King Pedro had a great paſſion for a kind of dance or 
revelry, called in the Portugueſe language Folia. In this di- 
verſion he would often paſs a great part of the night, among 
his children, and ſuch perſons of the court as he honoured 
with his confidence. The muſic is compoſed of voices and 
flutes, with airs alternately quick and ſlow; and as the mo- 
tions of the dancers are coincident, they appear to be either in 
frantic fits or lucid intervals. 


The qualities for which King Pedro was moſt celebrated, 
were liberality and juſtice. From his zeal to protect the laws, 
however, he ſometimes launched into ſeverity unworthy of an 
impartial judge; yet theſe inſtances are too few to invalidate 
his claim to the title of a juſt and equitable Prince, fince there 
are numerous inſtances of his having adminiſtered juſtice with 
one hand, and mercy with the other. In his diſpoſition he 
was gay and ſprightly, affable and eaſy of acceſs; delighted 
in muſic and dancing, and a lover of learning. He died in 
the year 1367, in the forty-ſixth year of his age, having 
reigned but nine years. 
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Fx RN AN DO I. 


In the twenty-ſeventh year of his age, Fernando ſucceeded his 
father; his adminiſtration at firſt engaged the affections of 
his ſubjects, and gave them ſtrong aſſurances of proſperity 
under his reign. But he ſoon diſappointed their expectations 
and forfeited their eſteem, by his prodigality and raſhneſs. 
Pretending a right to the crown of Caſtile, he exhauſted the 
treaſures left by his predeceſſors, in preparations to invade that 
kingdom, and to gain partiſans to his cauſe; yet, in the pro- 
ſecution of the enterpriſe, he diſplayed ſuch want of courage 
and abilities, that he loſt the confidence of his people, and 


brought the nation to the verge of ruin. In this dilemma he 


thought to repair his finances by raiſing the value of ſpecie; a 
meaſure which, inſtead of repairing, only widened the breach. 
At laſt he was relieved in ſome degree from his embarraſſment, 
by concluding a diſhonourable treaty of peace with his adver- 
ſary. Agreeably to an article of the treaty, he was eſpouſed, 
by proxy, to Dona Leonora, daughter of the King of Caſtile; 
although he had been previouſly affianced to the King of 
Arragon's daughter; regardleſs however of faith with both, 
he took away and married Leonora de Telez, the wife of a 
Portugueſe nobleman, who now ſought refuge in Caſtile ; 
% and there,” ſays Faria, publicly wore a pair of golden 
„ horns.” This unfortunate King lived forty-four years; 
ſeventeen of which he reigned. A Spaniſh hiſtorian has given 
this laconic character of him: 4 * below mediocrity, and a man 
without courage. 
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JohN I. 


This Prince was the natural ſon of Pedro I. by Dona Tereſa 
Lorenza, a Gallician lady. He was declared Regent in the 
twenty-ſeventh year of his age; and the ſucceeding year was 
elected King of Portugal. The nation proſpered under him, 
and no longer felt the dire effects of civil commotions or 
foreign invaſions after the victorious battle of Aljubarrota, 
wherein he humbled the pride of the Caſtilians, and crowned 
his fame. Under his reign commenced the happy age of the 
Portugueſe monarchy; which at no former period produced 
ſuch- eminent generals and ſtateſmen. The kingdom now 
emerged from obſcurity, and was reſpected by the neighbour- 
ing ſtates. He introduced the Chriſtian æra into Portugal, and 
enacted ſeveral wholeſome laws in favour of the induſtrious 
part of the community. Indeed, ſome hiſtorians ſay, that he 
had the Juſtinian code of laws tranſlated into the Portugueſe 
language; but of this there is no decided proof. It may be 
collected, however, from the prologue to the ordinations of 
Alfonſo, that he ordered the ſeveral exiſting laws of the nation 
to be collected into a code, which order was not completed till 


the reign of Alfonſo V. This code is now called the Alſonſinas 
ordi nations. 


King John was married to Philippa, daughter of the Duke of 
Lancaſter. His affection for her made him cultivate a friend- 
ſhip with the Engliſh, whoſe aſſiſtance he often experienced. 
In honour of Edward III. of England, he named his ſucceſſor 
to the throne Edward. 


According 
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According to the Portugueſe writers, King Jobn I. was a Knight 
of the Garter ; his name, however, does not appear in the lift 
of the knights of that order; yet the aſſertion is not without 
foundation, ſince the in/ignia of the order is repreſented in 
ſculpture among the rega/ia on his tomb, in the beautiful 
mauſoleum of Batalha. Theſe writers farther add, that he 
took for his creſt a dragon's head, and taught his people, in 
imitation of the Engliſh, when engaged in battle, to call on 
Saint George. His device was a ſword piercing a rock, with 
this motto, Acuit ut penetrat ; 'he points that he may pierce. 
He died in 1435, in the ſeventy-ſixth year of his age, and forty- 
eighth of his reign. The Engliſh court performed funeral 

obſequies in honour of him, 


EDdwaRrD I. 


The day appointed for the coronation of King Edward, which 
was the 15th of Auguſt 1433, a Jewiſh doctor, celebrated for 
his knowledge of judicial aſtrology, came to beſeech him to 
defer the ceremony till after mid-day, to avoid the conjunction 
of an inauſpicious conſtellation which then preſided in the 
heavens. King Edward, however, who was well verſed in 
mathematics, and conſequently knew the fallacy of the 
doctor's prediction, treated the admonition with contempt; 
and, notwithſtanding the reſpect then paid to conjurations of 
this kind, he ordered the ceremony to be performed at the 
hour appointed, A few years after the nation was ravaged 
with a plague, to avoid which Edward fled to the country, but 
in vain; here, on opening a letter ſent from the capital, he 

7 was 
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was inftantly ſeized with that peſtilence, and died a few days 
after, in the forty-ſixth year of his age, and the fifth of his 
reign. 


King Edward was a lover of letters, and invited into Portugal 
ſome of the moſt celebrated ſages of the age. There is extant, 
of his, a treatiſe upon the fidelity of friends; another upon 
the adminiſtration of public juſtice ; and a work intitled © The 
« Good Counſellor;” which he dedicated to Leonora his con- 
fort. He had a daughter named Leonora, who was affianced 
to the Emperor Maximilian, grandfather to the celebrated 
Charles V. Don John de Menezes, a Portugueſe gentleman, 
was ſo paſſionately in love with this Princeſs, that after her 
marriage he became inconſolable; and' retired to a Franciſcan 


convent at Montorio near Rome, where he paſſed the remainder 
of his days. | 


ALFONs0 V. 


The ſceptre devolved to Afonſo V. when he was but fix years 
of age; Prince Pedro, ſon of John I. was appointed regent; 
the young Prince having attained the age of fourteen, he 
_ reſigned the government up to him, and gave an exact account 
of his adminiſtration ; which is allowed to have been directed 
by wiſdom and juſtice. From the excellent precepts of ſo 
eminent a ſtateſman, much was to be expected from the 
government of the young King; yet almoſt every public act 
of his reign was noted for raſhneſs and folly. Inſtigated by 
the calumny of ſome of his favourites, his firſt ſtep was to 
put the brave Don Pedro, his uncle, preceptor, and father-in- 

| law, 
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law, to death; leaving the world to regret the fate of one of 
the greateſt generals, politicians, and travellers of the age. 


In the year 1450 Alfonſo embarked in an expedition to Africa; 
and partly redeemed his loſſes in that country by the capture 
of Arzilla and Tangiers. Hence he was ſurnamed the African, 
and added to his title King of both Algarves. 


He paſſed into France to ſolicit aid of Lewis XI. to invade 
Caſtile. This Monarch met A/or/o at Bourgos, and received 
him very courteouſly ; thence they went to Paris; after wait- 
ing there a conſiderable time, he diſcovered the folly of con- 
fiding in the politic Lewis. Thus diſappointed and chagrined, 
he repaired to his fleet at Harfleur, and fell into a deep melan- 
choly ; to return home, after his miſcarriage, he was aſhamed; 
and expected every hour Lewis's mandate to detain him pri- 
ſoner. In this diſtracted ſtate, he reſolved to paſs the remainder 
of his days in the Holy Land; and accordingly ſet out privately, 
accompanied by a chaplain and four ſervants. Lewis being 
appriſed of his departure, diſpatched a party of his officers in 
purſuit of him; they overtook him, and preſented him a letter 

from their ſovereign, exhorting him to return home; which 
Alfonſo, with little difficulty, acceded to. 


Agrecably to his deſire, Prince John his ſon was proclaimed 
King in his abſence; but as ſoon as his father arrived in Liſbon, 
he refigned the government up to him. 


A treaty of peace was now ſet on foot between Portugal and 
Caſtile. Ambaſladors from both Kingdoms held different 


meetings 
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meetings to ſettle the perle but in vain. Aﬀorſs weary 
of procraſtination, had recourſe to a ſingular expedient ; he 
diſpatched one of his miniſters to the King of Caſtile with a 
die, on one fide of which was engraved the word peace, on 
the oppoſite fide WAR. The Caſtilian Sovereign having agreed 
to terminate the conteſt in this manner, the die was caſt and 
diſplayed its peaceful face. Hereupon a treaty of . peace was 
concluded between both kingdoms for the ſpace of one 
hundred and one years; and it happened to be executed to the 


letter, it being juſt one hundred and one years after when 
9 II. declared war againſt Portugal. 


Alfonſo V. in the year 1480, called a meeting of the eccle- 
ſiaſtics, nobles, commons, and knights of the different military 
orders of the kingdom. In this aſſembly he roſe up and mi- 
nutely recounted the errors of his government, in contrition for 
which, he declared his intention of paſling the remainder of 
his days in a convent at Cintra. Upon this he preſented the 
ſceptre to Prince John his ſon, and had himſelf diveſted of the 
regal robes, amidſt the tears and remonſtrances of his ſubjects, 
He had not, however, the ſatis faction to enter into the ſolitude 
he propoſed; in his journey from Liſbon to Cintra, after hav- 
ing abdicated his throne, he was ſeized, on the road, with a 
violent fever, of which he died a few days after, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age. 


The firft library known in the Royal palace of Portugal, 
was collected by order of Alfonſo V. He invited to his court a 
learned ltalian divine named Juſto, whom he promoted to a 
biſhopric, with the obligation of writing a Latin hiſtory of 
Portugal. Unfortunately the prelate died- before his labours 

11 were 
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were given to the public; and all he had compoſed, together 
with his valuable materials, were irretrievably loſt by the 
negligence of poſterity. | 


Jonn I. 


It has been obſerved of Alfonſo V. that he was a better man 
than a King; and of Jeb II. that he was a better King than a 
man. Taught by the misfortunes of his father's reign, that 
too much confidence in miniſters and favourites is the ſource 
of calamities to a nation, he reſolved to dann all private 
friendſhip from the throne. 


The moſt remarkable occurrences in the reign of this illuſ- 
trious Prince are, the voyages and diſcoveries made under his 
auſpices; an ample account of which may be ſeen in the hiſto- 
ries of the Portugueſe diſcoveries in Africa. He was ſo jealous 
of monopolizing the whole trade of the coaſt of Guinea, that 
he took every opportunity of exaggerating the dangers and dif- 
ficulties of ſailing on that coaſt. He even cauſed a report to be 
propagated, that he loſt conſiderably by his enterpriſes, in 
conſequence of the dreadful tempeſts to which that coaſt was 
ſubject; that the air was peſtilential, the country ſterile, and 
inhabited by anthropophagi; that three ſhips out of every 
five ſent thither had periſhed; and that no veſſels but thoſe 
of a certain conſtruction, known only to the Portugueſe, could 
poſlibly ſail there. | | 


A certain pilot, better verſed in navigation than politics, 


expreſſed his ſurpriſe at theſe reports, ſaying, that he would 
8 undertake 
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undertake to ſail to the coaſt of Guinea in a common ſiſhing- 
boat. The King ſent for this pilot, and convinced him that he 
did not underſtand the difficulties attending the voyage. After 


this the pilot acted his part ſo well, that the King handſomely 
rewarded him, 


Three Portugueſe navigators intending to paſs into Caſtile. 
to inform that court of the affairs of Guinea, were ſtopped on 
the frontiers, where two of them were killed. The other was 
brought back priſoner, . and condemned to die. King Jobn 
_ underſtanding the ſeafaring people murmured at this, ſaid, 
„ Any of my mariners that dare attempt to fail by land, ſhall 
experience a ſimilar fate.” ; 


A Portugueſe pilot named Cano, returning to Liſbon after 
diſcovering the kingdom of Congo, repreſented to his Majeſty 
that gold was very plenty in that country, but he could not 
perſuade the inhabitants to ſhew him the mines whence it was 
drawn. Well,” replied the King, „treat the people kindly, 
« trade with them upon fair terms, let your commodities be 
« ſuch as will pleaſe them, and you will bring home the riches 
of their mines without the trouble of working them.” 


In the month of March 1493, the celebrated Chriſtopher 
Columbus entered the port of Liſbon, after his firſt voyage to 
America. King John II. now repented his having rejected the 
former propoſals of that great man. Some perſons, thinking 
his preſence was obnoxious to the King, offered to kill him; 
but Don John, much to his honour, treated the offer with 
merited abhorrence; ſent for Columbus, received him very 

FL courteoully, 
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courteouſly, and ſhewed him every civility and honour whilſt 
he remained at Liſbon. * 


On hearing that the people expreſſed their ſurpriſe at ſeeing 
Don John de Menezes raiſed from an inferior department to 
one of the firft offices of the crown, the King obſerved, 
« Menezes has one great quality that entitles him to diſtinc- 
„tion; he is a lover of truth, which he always has had the 
courage to tell me, even at the riſk of diſpleaſing me.” 


On ſecing a criminal led to the place of execution, on whom 
ſentence had been paſled fourteen years back, he ordered him 
to be ſet at liberty, ſaying, © they better deſerve death who 


« ſuſfered the man to remain ſo long 1 in priſon under ſentence 
« of execution.” 


King John II. had one natural ſon, named Don George, to 
whom he attempted in vain to leave the crown, to the excluſion 
of Don Emanuel Duke of Beja, his couſin, brother-in-law, and 
legitimate heir to the throne. One day, as he felt himſelf 
very weak towards the cloſe of his life, he ordered Don 
Antonio de Faria, ſecretary of ſtate, to fill up the blank left in 
his will with the name of Don George. Don Faria had the 
courage to repreſent that it would be injurious to the glory of 
his reign and the tranquillity of the nation, if Don George, 
without friends or ſupport, ſhould be nominated in preference 
to a Prince who was his legitimate ſucceſſor, brother. to the 
Queen, allied to all the monarchs of Europe; beloved by the 
great, adored by the people, and ſupported with all the forces 
of Caſtile. The King, ſtruck with the fidelity and force of his 
9 ordered him to write Emanuel in the blank; and 


henceforth 


- 
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henceforth treated this Prince as he had long merited by his 
prudence and moderation. Don John, it is ſuppoſed, died in 
conſequence of poiſon, in the year 1495. 


EMANUEL I. 


the moſt fortunate and renowned of all the Portugueſe Sove- 
reigns, was born in the year 1469, on Corpus Chriſti day, juſt 
as the blefſed ſacrament was carrying in proceſſion by the 
palace door; and hence he was named Emanuel. The victories 
and conqueſts of the Portugueſe in Aſia and Africa during his 
reign, the pitch of greatneſs to which the kingdom aſpired by 
his acts and councils, together with the number and magni- 
ficence of his public inſtitutions and regulations, have juſtly 
entitled him to the ſurname of the Great and Fortunate, He 
aſcended the throne in the twenty-ſixth year of his age. 


From his early youth, he is ſaid to have been devoted to 
ftudy; and ſought every opportunity of converſing with men 
of information, particularly upon ſubjects of geography, 
voyages, and diſcoveries. King John II. his predeceſſor, ad- 
mired him more on account of his talents, than from all the 
ties of conſanguinity; and, as if anticipating his future great- 
neſs, he added an armillary ſphere to his eſcutcheon of arms, 
a ſymbol which appears to have inſpired him with a paſſion 
for voyages and diſcoveries, for in three years after his coro- 
nation the celebrated Vaſco da Gama diſplayed his banners in 
India. He preſerved a ſtrict friendſhip with Henry VIII. of 
England, who married Catherine, ſiſter to the Queen of Por- 
tugal. The Britiſh Monarch ſent him the order of the garter 
in the year 1511. | | 3 
Emanuel 
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Emanuel was a Prince of the greateſt temperance, bene- 
volence, and humanity. His reign was the golden age of 
Portugal; for the riches and precious commodities of India 
and Africa flowed into it. He ordered a calculation to be 
made of the number of ſhips which arrived annually at 
Liſbon from India during the laſt twenty years of his reign, 
laden with pepper, cloves, fugar, cocoa, camphire, ſaltpetre, 
gold, pearls, diamonds, &c.; they were found to amount, on 
an average, to thirteen. In the adminiſtration of public juſtice 
he was indefatigable; he generally roſe very early, and heard 
divine ſervice before he proceeded to buſineſs. Every Friday 
he faſted on bread and water; never taſted wine or oil; and 
yet, though abſtemious, his table was ſuperbly elegant and 
ſumptuous. When he dined in public, his gueſts were ge- 
nerally learned men, or intelligent travellers; with whom he 
was wont to converſe in the moſt eaſy and agreeable manner. 
He held it as a maxim that the ſureſt way of obtaining 
information, is to aſk queſtions unawares, and to hear the 
anſwers with apparent indifference. In the affairs of Europe 
he never interfered, nor affected to be. a politician ; yet a poli- 


tician he certainly was, and a good one. Every day he went 


abroad, he put on a new ſuit of clothes; and was preceded by 
elephants and other foreign animals, and bands of muſic. He 
loved hunting, feaſting, and dancing; and kept ſeveral emi- 


nent muſicians in the palace, who played concerts each day 


whilſt he tranſacted buſineſs with his miniſters. 


As to his perſon, he was rather tall and thin, his forehead 
high, had dark brown hair and green eyes. Like Artaxerces 
Longimanus, his arms were remarkably long, inſomuch that 
his fingers, when he ſtood upright, reached below his knees. 
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Joann III. 


In the year 1521, fix days after the demiſe of Emanuel, was 
Prince John proclaimed King. Although his father took every 
care of his education, yet, through want of application, he 
was found, at an adult age, ignorant ot the firſt rudiments of 
letters. The Queen his mother would often tell him that 
nothing is ſo diſgraceful in man as ignorance, eſpecially in a { 
Prince, whoſe perſonal merit is the firmeſt baſis of his throne. i 


King Emanuel, finding him averſe from ſtudy, had him, 
from the age of ten, to aſſiſt conſtantly at the deliberations of 
his councils. Flattered by this diſtinction, the young Prince 
renounced all other purſuits, even the amuſements proper to 


his age, for the ſtudy of politics; by which he ſoon became an 
able ſtateſman. 


ens, 9 2 
2 8 


— Cone Conga 
ter et oor Re oC * 


King John, notwithſtanding, was much attached to men 
of letters; he uſed to ſay, © Theſe are the men who ſerve 
« the ſtate, and honour it at the ſame time.” His memory 
was ſo retentive, that he has been compared to Cyrus, to 
Simonides, to Themiſtocles, and the Emperor Frederick I.; to 
whom hiſtory attributes this talent in an eminent degree. It 
is ſaid, that on hearing the catalogue of the ſtudents read at 


the univerſity of Coimbra, he paſſed into the lecture hall and 
called over every name. | 


The rich fleets which annually arrived at Liſbon from the 
Eaſtern world, invited many ſtrangers to his kingdom; ſome 


of 
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of whom are ſuppoſed to have attempted to propagate doctrines 
hoſtile to the eſtabliſhed religion. On this account, and to 
check the progreſs of Judaiſm, at the inſtance of the clergy, 
he eſtabliſhed the Inquiſition, in the year 1534, contrary to the 
repeated ſupplications of his lay-ſubjects. This, perhaps, is 
the only public a& of his reign that deſerves ſevere repre- 
henſion: and though his character, on the whole, falls very 
ſhort of that of his two immediate predeceſſors, yer, in almoſt 
every quality that conſtitutes a good King, he left his two 
ſucceſſors at an immenſe diſtance behind. He terminated his 
career in the year 1557, and with him terminated the happy 
zra FOE the Portugueſe monarchy. 


SEBASTIAN I. 


This Prince was grandſon of the late King John III. whoſe 
crown he inherited at three years of age. The Portugueſe 
entertained the moſt lively hopes of his future greatneſs from 
the happy diſpoſition he manifeſted in his youth, and the 
fine talents he diſplayed as he advanced in years. To a 
penetrating and comprehenſive mind, he added the moſt 
heroic virtues. Yet, with theſe admirable qualities, he became 
the dupe of intriguing courtiers, ſuborned, as it is ſuppoſed, 
by the court of Spain, who plunged himſelf and his country 
into an abyſs of deſtruction, 


To his education are aſcribed all thoſe misfortunes. His 
two principal tutors, namely, Don Alexis de Menezes, a noble- 
man, and Don Lewis de Camara, a Jeſuit, propoſed to make 
him the greateſt of heroes. The Nobleman was conſtantly: 

4 recounting 
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recounting to him the brilliant victories his anceſtors had 
obtained: the Jeſuit, on the other hand, impreſſed him with 
an idea that to deſtroy Infidels and propagate the Holy Goſpel 
were the moſt glorious duties of a Chriſtian Prince. Theſe 
ſentiments of heroiſm and devotion were fo ſtrongly incul- 
cated in his tender mind, that before the age of eighteen he 
became one of the moſt complete knight-errants of the age. 


Of his frantic adventures take the following inſtances —At a 
late hour one night he ſallied out of the palace of Cintra to 
a neighbouring foreſt in queſt of wild boars. His attendants 
purſued him, and with much difficulty found him in the thick 
of the wood ſtruggling with a madman. 


At another time he gave orders to the commanders of the 
fortreſſes of St. Julian and Belem, which guard the entrance 
of the harbour of Liſbon, to ſuffer no veſſel to paſs. Next day 
he embarked privately in a galley, and under full ſail paſſed 

by theſe two fortreſſes, amidſt ſhowers of bullets. 


In the year 1574, under pretence of going out a-hunting, 
he embarked ſuddenly in a ſmall veſſel, and ſet fail for Africa ; 
to the amazement of his followers, who were unexpectedly 
ſhipped in their hunting apparel. He was joyfully received 
by his ſubjects at Tangiers, where he continued a few 
months, then returned to Liſbon without atchieving any thing 
remarkable. | 


He ſet out again for Africa, in the year 1578, with an army 
of 15,000 men; and was joined at Arzilla by Muley Mahomet, 
the preſumptive heir to the empire of Morocco. Both armies 

"MK marched 
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marched in a body againſt the Emperor Muly Moluc, who was 
well prepared to receive them; for he had 40,000 cavalry, and 
about half the number of infantry ; nevertheleſs he reſolved 
not to give them battle till after he ſhould. have drawn them 
far into the country, exhauſted them with fatigue and hunger, 
and put them beyond the poſſibility of effecting a retreat. 
The manceuvre ſucceeded; his troops gave way in ſeveral 

ſkirmiſhes, and precipitately retired, as if not daring to hazard 
a general engagement. This animated Sebaſtian; he preſſed 
forward without perceiving the ſtratagem. When Muly Mo- 
luc ſaw he had inveigled his adverſaries far enough, and 
found a champagne country, where his cavalry might act 
effectually, he halted. / 


On the morning of the fourth of Auguſt, both armies were 
drawn up in battle array in the plains of Alcacerquivir. The 
Portugueſe troops, with thoſe of their ally, were diſtributed 
into three lines; King Sebaſtian appeared in the van-guard 
dreſſed in green. Muly Moluc's forces were drawn up in the 
form of a creſcent. The Portugueſe began the attack vigor- 
ouſly, and cut their way through the centre of the enemy: 
Muly Moluc ſeeing this, ordered his cavalry to wind round 
and charge them in flank, and thus made a deſperate havoc 
among the Chriſtians and their allies. Sebaſtzan performed 
prodigies of valour on this fatal day; fighting gallantly till 
the laſt wherever danger threatened moſt. He had three 
horſes killed under him; and when he fell into the hands of 
the enemy, his body was bleeding at twenty-five different 
wounds. Whilſt ſome ſoldiers were diſputing about the 
honour. of taking the royal priſoner, a Mooriſh officer came 
up, and with a ſtroke of his ſcymetar diſpatched the unfor- 

| 6 tunate 
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tunate Sebaſtian, Muley Mahomet was drowned in retreat- 
ing, and Muly Moluc expired in his litter amidſt ſhouts of 
victory, Thus periſhed, on this memorable day, three great 
princes ! The {laughter on both ſides muſt have been immenſe, 
ſince not more than fifty of the Chriſtians eſcaped death or 
captivity. 


8 | HeNRy. 


Henry was the eighth ſon of King Emanuel, and the only 
heir in the male line to the crown, He may be properly 
conſidered as the Melchiſedeck of Portugal, being at once both 
prieſt and King. He was Archbiſhop of Braga, Liſbon, and 
Coimbra; Abbot of the monaſtery of Alcobaca, and afterwards 


Cardinal. In the very church where he received the mitre, he 


put on the crown, on the 2oth of Auguſt 1578, in the ſixty- 
ſeventh year of his age. His firſt care was to puniſh thoſe that 
had formerly offended him ; ſome he deprived of their offices ; 
ſome he chaſtiſed, and baniſhed others; forgiving none; ſhew- 
ing at the ſame time that he knew not, as a king, how to par- 
don; as a prieſt, to forgive; nor as a prince, to prevent offences. 


One of his prelates repreſented to him, that ſome regulations 
he had ordained in the diſcipline of the church, in virtue of his 
authority as a ſpiritual prince, were ſevere and quite unneceſ- 
ſary; © I'll oblige you,” ſaid he, © notwithſtanding, to comply 
„ with them.” « Then” I muſt obey,” replied the prelate, 
« ſince you have the command of a general, the authority of 
« a pope, and the power of a king.“ 


K K 2 7 King 
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King ry had a great reſemblance to Emanuel his father; 
he was thin, active, abſtemious, and inured to labour; well 
verſed in rheology and the learned languages, He was re- 
peatedly intreated to name his ſucceſſor, but in vain. He 


reigned but one year, and died in diſcontent with his ſubjects ;. 


who revered him as a prieſt, but deſpiſed him as a king. 


ParHiILIe II. 


After the death of Cardinal Henry, Philip II. of Spain ſtarted 
up among other competitors for the crown of Portugal; to 
which he claimed a right in'virtue of his mother the Empreſs 
Iſabella, daughter of Emanuel King of Portugal. When he 
received intelligence of the death of King Sebaſtian, he ordered 

funeral obſequies to be performed in honour of him at Madrid. 
One of his generals remarked, Sir, we ought to go to Liſ- 
« bon to celebrate the funeral of the King.“ —“ Not yet,” 
replied Philip, very calmly. Shortly after, he ordered the old 
duke of Alba, who had been long diſgraced and impriſoned, 
to conduct his troops againſt Portugal, without deigning to ſee 
him. This, perhaps, is the firſt time of intruſting a general 
under diſgrace with his ſovereign, with the command of a 
formidable army, and upon an enterpriſe of the firſt magni-. 
tude. The Duke reduced Portugal to ſubjection in three weeks; 
and in November following, in the year 1581, Philip came thi- 
ther and was crowned, 


Among other immunities which Ph/ip unclaimed, and of 
his own free will granted to the Portugueſe, were the follow-. 


ing: 
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ing: That he would maintain all their ancient rights and pri- 
vileges: that the cortes ſhould aſſemble as uſual within the 
kingdom: that the governor or viceroy reſiding at Liſbon ſhould 
be a native of Portugal, or elſe a Prince of his houſe: that all 
other places of honour, truſt; or emolument, ſhould be filled 
by Portugueſe excluſively, both in the mother-country and the 
colonies : that none but Portugueſe ſhips ſhould be allowed to 
trade with their foreign poſſeſſions: that the national coin ſhould 
be ſtamped with the arms of Portugal as heretofore. Theſe 
articles he ſwore to maintain in the preſence of the cortes; yet 


the hiſtory of Portugal bears teſtimony how faithfully he and 
his ſucceſſors violated them. 


Philip died at the palace of the Eſcurial in the year 1598, in 
the ſeventy-firſt year of his age; having reigned over Spain 
forty-one years, and over Portugal eighteen. He was the firſt 
Monarch, fince the dominion of the Goths, thar ruled over the 


entire of Hiſpania. No prince ever affected more gravity in 


his actions, dreſs, and deportment. He was never known to 
laugh; and boaſted that he danced but three times in his life. 
When he firſt arrived at Liſbon, it ſhould be mentioned to his 
honour, that- he earneſtly inquired after Camoens, who had 
been ſo miſerably neglected by the weak King Henry; and 
when he was told the poet was dead, both his words and coun- 
tenance expreſſed diſappointment and grief. He gave another 
proof of his love of learning, when it was propoſed to him to 
ſuppreſs the- univerſity of Coimbra for having ſupported the 
claim of his rival Don Antonio, Prior of Crato, to the throne of 
Portugal; Plilißp ſpurned the propoſal with contempt, ſaying, 
I am not empowered by the Muſes to moleſt that venerable 
« ſeat of ſcience.” | 
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PHILIP III. 


Of chis King's tranſactions with regard to Portugal, there is 
nothing remarkable on record, except his pompous entry into 
Liſbon in the year 1619. The ſumptuous preparations made 
for him by the Portugueſe on this occaſion, both by land and 
Water, exceed any thing of a ſimilar kind of modern times. 
The King, though always accuſtomed to oſtentatious ſcenes, 
was ſo aſtoniſhed to behold this unparalleled diſplay of magni- 
ficence, that he exclaimed, & I never before this day thought 
« myſelf a great Monarch.” And indeed Portugal might truly 
exclaim, that ſhe never found herſelf ſo inſignificant as on 
that day, in thus idly diſplaying her tinſel pride, the veſtiges of 
her former opulence, to gratify the low ambition of a vain and 
impolitic Prince; whilſt the Dutch, with rapid ſtrides, were 
over-running her moſt valuable poſſeſſions in Aſia and America; 
Her reſources at home exhauſted, her navy diſmantled, her 
. fortifications deſerted, her arſenals ſtripped, and the proud 
ſpirit of her ſons humbled and dejected. 


In the protection of letters, as in every other quality that 
conſtitutes a great Prince, Philip III. was far inferior to his 
father. Witneſs his miſerable neglect of the great Michael 
Cervantes, whom he ſuffered literally to ſtarve, for having 
offended his favourite and prime miniſter the Duke de Lerme, 
one of the greateſt knight-errants of Spain; and whom Cer- 
vantes characteriſed in his renowned Knight of La Mancha. 


Philip, - 
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Philip, by his wretched policy towards the deſcendants of the 
Moors, cut off one of the firſt ſinews of the ſtate. He baniſhed 
to the number of 500,000 of this uſeful claſs of people; or, 
according to others, 800, ooo; by which Spain loſt not only 
their treaſures, but more ſubſtantial riches, a bold, laborious 
race; the ſource of trade, induſtry, and the arts. Comines, 
the Spaniſh commentator, ſays on this occaſion, © he acted 
6 wa but was very ill adviſed.” 


This King would ſuffer no horſe he ever mounted, nor boat 
or other veſſel he ever embarked in, to be afterwards uſed by 
any other perſon for ſimilar purpoſes; a cuſtom derived from 
the Moors. 


PriLip IV. 


Since the death of King John III. Portugal continued to run 
inceſſantly a downward courſe; but it was reſerved for Philip IV. 
to plunge it to the nether point. Not content with trenching 
upon their conſtitutional rights and privileges, he ordered all 
Portugueſe who held commendams, to equip themſelves and 
form a corps of cavalry, in order to proceed againſt the rebel- 
lious Catalans, under pain of loſing their fiefs. The decree 
was received with murmurs; finding themſelves, however, 
compelled to take up arms, they thought it more adviſable to 
turn them againſt their tyrant, than a people oppreſſed like 
themſelves; and whoſe example and alliance were likely to 
promote the cauſe of liberty. Shortly after, the revolutionary 
flame, which had been kindling during three years, and con- 
ducted with a ſecrecy and circumſpection perhaps unparalleled 
in hiſtory, blazed forth on the third day of December 1640. 
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In the ſpace of a few hours, the yoke of Spain was caſt off, not 
only at Liſbon, but alſo in every town throughout the king- 
dom, and in moſt of the Portugueſe colonies, and the Duke of 
Braganca proclaimed King. A Spaniard, who happened to be 
preſent at the bonfires and rejoicing which the people of Liſbon 
made on the occaſion, aſtoniſhed at a revolution ſo ſtrange and 
ſudden, exclaimed, with a figh, Is it poſſible that ſo fine a 
„ country coſts the enemies of my maſter but a bonfire?” | 


Cardinal Richlieu is ſuppoſed to have acted a principal 
though not a prominent part, in bringing about this extraor- 
dinary revolution. The collection of Aubery, intitled Memoires 
four ſervir a PHiſtoire, reports the long inſtruction that was 
given to the Sieur de Saint-Pe, whom the Cardinal ſent to 
Liſbon with letters addreſſed to the principal men of the nation, 
« exhorting them to throw off the Spaniſh yoke, and put the 
% Duke de Braganca on the throne, in caſe he would accept 
« the crown; if he refuſed it, he offered to ſend from France a 
« Prince of the blood to be their King.” 


JohN IV. 


On the 15th of December 1640, the Duke de Braganca 
was crowned King of Portugal, under the title of %u IV. 
The following year he convoked the cortes of the kingdom, 
and directed them to inveſtigate his title to the crown, in order 
to remove all doubts from the minds of his ſubjects; and to 
throw freſh obſtacles on the pretenſions of his rival. In this 
aſſembly he was recognized, by a ſolemn act, the true and legi- 
timate bn ns Portugal, as being deſcended, by the Princeſs 
| 14 his 
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his mother, from the Infante Edward, ſon of King Emanuel ; 
whereas Philip IV. King of Spain, was deſcended from Emanuel 
only by a daughter; who, according to the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom, was excluded from the throne, having 
eſpouſed a foreign Prince. The edict concludes thus: The 
« Portugueſe, in placing Jobn IV. upon the throne, are juſtified 
« by every incontrovertible right; the right of ſucceſſion, the 
« right of repreſentation,. and the conſtitutional laws of the 
« kingdom ; rights which are more than ſufficient to overturn 
a forced and tyrannical poſſeſſion of ſixty years, eſtabliſhed 
« and maintained by force of arms.” 


A perſon of the name of Encubert was received by the 
Portugueſe as a prophet, for having preſaged their delivery 
from a foreign yoke, when a King ſhould arrive among them 
upon a wooden horſe. Now, as the Duke de Braganga, on the 
day he was crowned, croſſed the Tagus to Liſbon in a fiſher- 
man's bark, the prediction was clearly verified, or at leaſt it 
obtained credit from piety and folly. 


Of the attachment of the Portugueſe to their legitimate 
Sovereign, and the rooted hatred they bear to the Spaniards, a 
ſtriking inſtance occurred in the war that now enſued between 
the two crowns. A cavalier of the former nation, named 
Roque Antunes, was taken priſoner by the Spaniards ; he cried 
Long live Jobn IV. King of Portugal. They promiſed to ſave his 
life if he would cry Long live Philip —* Kill me then,” ſaid he; 
life would be a diſgrace to me upon that condition :” upon 
this he received the fatal blow. 


Jobn IV. was of a middle ſtature, groſs, but athletic; careleſs 
in his apparel, and an enemy to new faſhions. In conver- 
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ſation affable, affecting wit. As a private man he had many 
good qualities; but very few as a king, except good inten- 
tions. His talents were of a very inferior order; timid, flow, 
and feeble : a good huntſman, but a bad general; a good prince, 
but a bad ſtateſman. Without better heads than his, the revo- 


lution would never have been effected; whatever merit is due 


on that ſcore properly belonged -not to the head, but to the 
members of the ſtate. He died in the year 1656, aged fifty- one; 
having reigned fifteen years. 


ALFonso VI. 


In the year 1656, at the age of thirteen, Afonſo VI. took 
poſſeſſion of the crown. From his infancy he was affected 
with a palſy in his right ſide; and betrayed ſymptoms of a 
diſordered brain. He was of a vicious diſpoſition ; which, in- 
creaſing as he advanced in years, led him into many exceſſes. 
He formed two companies of the moſt profligate men in the 
kingdom, one of horſe, the other of foot, which he called the 
great and little patroles. With theſe he was wont to ſally out 
of the palace by night, and attack every body he met in his 
way; ſo that he and his attendants generally returned with 
„ ſwords. 


Of 1 he made no account. He heard maſs in his 
chamber, in the week- days, whilſt he was in bed. And upon 
holidays, he never went to his chapel till he had dined. As 
he could not be excuſed from hearing ſermons, he ordered 
the preachers to cut them ſhort. This was wounding them in 
the moſt tender part; for nothing can be ſo mortifying to an 

eloquent 
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eloquent preacher, as to be compelled to make ſhort ſermons, 
Some chooſe rather to be baniſhed, or not to preach at all, than 
to obey the order. 


In many other inſtances he exaſperated the clergy, and 
ſhewed how little regard he had for preachers. © He laughed 
« at comets in a moſt extravagant manner: there was one 
« appeared at this time; he was told it foreboded the death 
« of kings, or a change in their ſtates ; he gave it a thouſand 
“ hard words from his terrace; called it a thouſand names, and 
« fired a piſtol at it. It was eaſy to draw his true nativity, con- 
„ fidering what ſort of men he exaſperated, and the great 
« follies he committed.“ | 


In the year 1666, he married Mademoiſelle d'Aumale, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Nemours. The firſt night's reception con- 
vinced the new Queen of her huſband's incapacity to perform 

the nuptial rights. Her attendants perceived next day that 

| things did not go on ſo agreeably between two perſons of their 
age as might have been expected. The King gave her alſo 
a great deal of trouble upon many other occaſions. In this 
unhappy ſtate ſhe continued a few months, then retired into a 
convent, both a wife and a maid; and an action for impotency 
was brought againſt 4/o1/o. 


The Queen declared, before ſeveral counſellors of ſtate and 
officers of the crown, the reaſon of her retreat. She wrote to 
the Chapter of the cathedral of Liſbon, defiring them to take 
cognizance of the affair. The Chapter having examined the 
matter, in conformity to the laws, judged the marriage to be 
contracted de facto and not de jure, and therefore declared it to 
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be void; and that the Prince and Princeſs may diſpoſe of them- 
ſelves as they ſhould think proper, and divide their eſtates 
according to the tenor of their contract. It was immediately 
propoſed to marry her to the Infante Don Pedro, the King's 
brother. The diſpenſation was not long a-coming. In ſhort, 
Don Pedro took poſſeſſion of his brother's wife and of his 
palace, and ſecured the King's perſon ; who inſtanily ſigned a 
writing, acknowledging that he reſigned the kingdom to his 
brother of his own motion. 


The unfortunate A//n/o was ſent into the iſland of Tercera, 
where he continued fix years; fearing that the enemies of the 
ſtate would reſcue him from thence, he was removed to the 
palace of Cintra, where he died of an apoplexy in the year 
1683. | 


PEDRO II. 


During the lifetime of Alfonſo VI. Pedro aſſumed no other 

title than that of Regent of the kingdom; under this title he 
governed with abſolute authority for fifteen years. On the 
death of his brother he was proclaimed King. He made ſome 
wholeſome laws to ſuppreſs robberies and aſſaſſinations; 
which prevailed in the kingdom before his reign with a kind 
of epidemic rage. His conſort died in the year 1699, at the 
age of thirty-threez and ſhortly after, the Infanta, his daugh- 
ter, died of grief for the death of her mother. The King was 
inconſolable for the loſs of his Queen ; he walked ten different 


nights from his palace to diſtant churches, to offer up prayers 
to her manes. | 


He 
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- He committed the adminiſtration of public affairs to a 
council of five perſons of diſtinguiſhed families and titles; 
_ reſerving to himſelf. the deciſion of their acts. His army was 
commanded by the Duke de Schomberg. Chagrined at being 
thwarted in his projects by this council, and finding the 
ſaldiers reluctant to obey a foreign commander, he demanded 
his recal. He faid, he found leſs difficulty in triumphing 


« over the valour of the Spaniards, than the envy of the 
“ Portugueſe.” | 


Nor were the ſoldiers better ſatisfied to be under the com- 
mand of the Archduke Charles of Auſtria, who had now 
arrived in Portugal. They cried out for a general of their own 
nation. The King ſent them a wooden image of Saint Antony 
of Padua, in a magnificent litter; they were ſatisfied ; General 


Saint Antony was received with huzzas, and rendered every 
honour due to his high rank. 


In the year 1704, a manifeſto was iſſued at Liſbon, printed 
in the Latin, Portugueſe, and Spaniſh languages; ſtating the 
violation, on the part of Spain, of certain articles of its rreaty 
with Portugal, It concludes with theſe words: Pedro II. is 
determined, like an able phyſician, to draw off all the bad blood from 
the weins of the Spaniards, if they. perfiſt any longer in their ſervile flate 
of ſubjection to the court of France. A French critic obſerves: 
« Every language has its peculiar expreſſions. I know not 
« jndeed whether this manifeſto be penned in the ſtyle of the 
« Portugueſe; but of this I am certain, no civilized nation 
« would put ſuch a barbarous compoſition into the mouth 
« of its Sovereign, And yet Don Pedro, notwithſtanding 
« his pretended knowledge of medicine, proved himſelf a 


« bad 
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« bad phyſician, or elſe the blood of the Spaniards muſt have 
been uncommonly pure, for he drew but very little of it.” 


Pedro II. died in the year 1706, aged fifty-eight. Under his 
reign the manufactures of the French were prohibited in Por- 
tugal, except a few trifling articles, for which they received an 
equivalent in hides, dying woods, and fruit. 


JohN V. 


The power of the nobility of Portugal, which increaſed to 
an alarming height ſince the revolution, received a ſevere 
check under the reign of this Prince, He was heard to ſay, 
% My grandfather feared the nobility; my father feared and 
« loved them; for my part, I neither fear nor love them.” 
His authority, at firſt, was not ſufficient to reſtrain their 
licentiouſneſs ; he found himſelf under the neceſlity of inflict- 
ing ignominious puniſhment on ſome, and to banith others to 
the colonies. He ſaw abuſes in every department of the ſtate, 
which he reſolved to correct. He appointed three days in the 
week to give audience to his ſubjects; to the nobility on Sun- 
day, and all perſons without exception who choſe to approach 
him on the other days were at liberty; he patiently heard 
their appeals, received their petitions, and thus became ac- 
quainted with every tranſaction of the ſtate; ſo that not only 
his miniſters, but alſo every other perſon in authority under 
him, were obliged to be very circumſpect in their conduct. 
Theſe meaſures had more effect in checking abuſes, than 
the codes of civil and criminal laws; and at the ſame time 
prevented the neceſſity of inflicting puniſhment. He con- 


$ cluded 
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cluded an honourable peace with the crowns of France and 
of Spain, which was ratified at Utrecht in the year 1713. The 
kingdom ſoon felt the happy effects of this treaty, and of the 
wiſe laws and regulations of a prudent Sovereign, zealous to 
promote the happineſs of his people. Now arts and commerce 
flouriſhed. The ſciences began to riſe, and men of letters 
were reſpected. He inſtituted the Royal Academy of Hiſtory 
at Liſbon, in the year 1720; and eſtabliſhed military ſchools 
in different parts of the kingdom. He ſent learned men to 
different parts of Europe to colle& the moſt rare and valuable 
books and manuſcripts on every ſubject, with which he formed 
a voluminous library, Of his public ſtructures there are two, 
which, in point of magnitude and expence, exceed all other 
edifices in Portugal, or that Europe has produced ſince his 
time; I mean that ſtupendous pile the aqueduct of Liſbon, 
and the royal baſilic of Mafra. 


In fine, his inſtitutions, public monuments, and above all, 
his averſion from war, ſufficiently prove that John V. had many 
traits of a great and good Prince. This praiſe, however, does 
not apply to him in the latter part of his reign, when the 
vigour of his mind declined faſter than that of his body; he 
conſigned all care of public affairs to his confeſſor and mi- 
niſters, and diſſipated his revenue in building churches and 
endowing convents. His devotion, which gained a complete 
aſcendancy over his mind, degenerated into ſuperſtition, and 
terminated in imbecillity. He died in the year 1750, at the 9 
of ſixty; having reigned forty- four years. 
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ACADEMIES formerly at Liſbon, an account 
of, 154, 155, 150 

Academy Royal, an account of, 34, 35+ 156 

Afetion, remarkable, 194 

Age, remarkable, of a ſtateſman, 171 

Agriculture, cauſes of its decline, 35, 35 

impediments to its advancement, 36, 

37» 38. 84 

preferable to manufaCtures, 74 

Albefeira, bay of, 33 

Albuquerque, Don Alfonſo, anecdotes of, 181, 182 

Alentejo, province, deſcription of, 8, 9 7 

Alfonſo I. 110. 224, 225, 226 

Alfonſo II. 228 

Alfonſo III. 230, 231 

Alfonſo IV. 233, 234 

* V. 239, 240, 241, 442 
lfonſo VI. 258, 259, 260 

Alfonſo X. of Caſtile, 159 | 

Algarve, province, deſcription of, 9 

— ——- derivation of the word, 9 

Algebra, meaning cf the word in Arabic, 149 

Alkali, a premium offered for the beſt manner of 
extracting from ſalt, 69 

Almanac, derivation of the word, 149 

Almonds, price of, 54 

Alum, mines of, 48. 50. 104 

Alvor, bay of, 33 

Ambergris, 105 

Animal productions of the colonies, 55, 56. 64. 
90, 91, 92, 93, 94 . 

Antilles, quantity of ginger imported thence, 65. 99 

Antimony, mines of, 49. 106 

uſed in purifying gold, 106 

Anitquittes, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133 

Agquedutt, ancient, 130 

Arabic words in the Portugueſe language, 148, 
149, 150, 151 

— how diſtinguiſhed, 149 

Arms of Portugal, origin of, 224, 225 

Army, ſtate of, 118 

Aremalics of the colonies, 65 


M M Buiks, - 


Arrabida, mountain of, 11 

Arſenic, mines of, 48, 49 

Art of thieving, a book ſo called, 189 

Aſbetos, different kinds of, 46, 47. 104 
Aſphaltum uſed in careening ſhips, 105 

Atide, anecdotes of, 188 

=— Don Lewis de, anecdotes of, 193 

Aveiro, port of, 30, 3t _ 

Axioms, œconomical, 80, 81. 

Azevedo, Don Jeronymo de, anecdotes of, 187, 188 


B 
Bag-pipes, a celebrated player of, 173 


Balls, nature of iron mineral, 107 
Balſams of the colonies, 65. 103 

Bar of Liſbon, 32 

Barboſa, Auguſtin, anecdotes of, 166 
HBarilha, 41 

Bark, medicinal, of Brazil, 65. 97 
Barros, Don John de, anecdotes of, 169, 170 
Baths, medicinal, 21, 22, 23 

— ancient, 130 

Bays and ports, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34 
Beatrix, Dona, anecdotes of, 194, 195 
Beauty, idea of, in Portugal, 129, 140 
Bees, various ſpecies of, 94 

Beggars, deſcription of, 144 

laws for reſtraining, 144 

mode of occupying, 144 

Beira, province, deſcription of, 7 

Bellem, tower of, 32 


Beſieging by parallels, firſt praiſed by the Turks, 
18 


Biſhops, number of, in the kingdom, 10 

Biſmuth, mines of, 49. 106 

Bitumen, 49, 50 

Bluteau, Raphael, anecdotes of, 168, 169 

Board of trade eſtabliſhed at Liſbon, 56 

Boat, a remarkable voyage made in one, 184 

Book, dedicated by a king to a fidler, 173 
one dedicated by Edward I. to his conſort, 

239 x. 
— one with ten prefaces, 16g, 


Books, number of, wrote by Manoel de Mello, 


163 
Botelbs, Diogo, anecdotes of, 183, 184 
Brazil, length and breadth of, 124 
Extent of its coaſt, 124 


—— how bounded, 124 


— natural productions of, 49, 50. 55. 64. 
88.-95, 96. 103, 104 

w— trade of, with Portugal, 63, 64, 65 

en——— hiſtory of, 167 

—— manner in which the inhabitants catch 
their black cattle, 146 . 

Bridges, 17. 130. 134 

Buildings, public, 133 

Bull feaſting, 145, 146 


C 


Cabo de Roca, head land of, 32 

Caffer, meaning of the word in Arabic, 150 

Caminha, harbour of, 29 

* Luis de, anecdotes of, 175, 176, 177, 
178, 1 

Co "OY 183 

Caout-chouc, or elaſtic reſin of Brazil, 99 

Cape of Eſpichel, 32 | 

— of St. Vincent, 33. 216 

Caps made of the huſks of a palm tree, 98 


Carolina, amount of rice exported thence in one 


year, 89 

Carthagenians in Portugal, 43, 218, 219 

Carts, and other vehicles of burden, a premium 
offered for improving, 68 

Caſtro, Dona Ignez de, account of, 233, 234, 235 

Caſtro Marim, port of, 34 

Catyof Algalia, yield a ſpecies of muſk, 91 

Cattle, to prevent the exportation of, impolitic, 84 

-—— manner of catching in Brazil, 146 

Caves, ancient account of, 27, 28 

Celts in Luſitania, 218 

Ceremonies formerly uſed at the death of the kings 
of Portugal, 134 

Challenge, remarkable, 195 

Charatter of the Portugueſe, 121. 142, 143 

a laconic one of Fernando I. 236 

Cheeſe, price of, 54 

Cherry, a large ſpecies of, 40 

Chefnuts, flour of, 39 

Cheſs, game of, an account of, 151 

Cid, meaning of the word, 150 

Cinnamon, tranſplanted in the iſtand of St; Fho- 
mas, 98 | 

intra, mountain of, 11, 12 

Cities, number of, in the kingdom, 10 


Glavis Prophetarium, a book ſo called, 179, 180 
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Coal, mines of, 45, 46. 48. 50 
Cochineal, quantity of, imported to Europe, 93 
Coimbra, univerſity of, 153, 154 
Coins, ancient, an account of, 125, 126, 127 


— modern, 127, 128 


Colanies of Portugal, 121, 122, 123, 124 

natural productions of, 49, 50. 64, 65. 
90, 91, 92, 93» 94, 95, 96. 97, 98, 99, 100, 
101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108 

Colours, various, for painting and dying, 19. 41. 
48. 50. 55. 58, 59. 64, 65. 93, 94, 95» 96, 
97, 98. 100. 107, 108 | 

Columns, African, 134 

Combat, remarkable, 195, 196 _ 

Comedy, a premium offered for the beft, 73 

Comet, Alfonſo V. fires a piſtol at one, 259 

Commerce of the Portugueſe, 59, 60, 61 

from whom they obtained the firſt idea of, 


232 
Congueſis of the Portugueſe, 120, 121, 122, 123, 
124 
extended farther than thoſe of the Romans, 
| Macedonians, or Phoenicians, 121 
Conſlitution and 8 109 
Copper, mines of, 45. 49. 106. 127, 128 


a a remarkably large piece of native, 106 


C:pperas, mines of, 48. 104 

Coral, fiſhery of, formerly in Algarve, 58 

Cordoſo, Emanuel, anecdotes of, 172 

Cords made of different vegetable ſubſtances, 9g9- 

Corn formerly exported from Portugal, 35 

— produce of, in an acre, 53 

expence of cultivation, 53 

quantity of, imported, 77, 80. 82. 

Corpſe found, after many years, uncorrupted, 227 

Citton, 55 | | 

— quantity of, ſpun in England in five years, 
82 

Count Henry; account of, 148. 222, 223 

Coutinho, Don John de, anecdotes of, 191, 192 

Cream of tartar, 40. 50 

Crown, its jewels diſpoſed of to provide ſuſtenabce 
for the poor, 231 

Crucibles, materials for making, 47, 48 

Cruzads coin, origin of, 126, 127 

Gruzadors traded with Portugal, 232 

Curioſities, 133 

Cuſtom, remarkable, 255 

Cutlery, manufactory of, 5 


D 
Dance, remarkable, 235 


Dialeg ue between a pilgrim and his father, 209, *" 


210, 211 


| Diamonds 


n » k 23 


Diamonds of Brazil, obſervations on, 103, 104 

Dictionary of the Portugueſe language, 168 

Die caſt to determine peace or war, 241 

Diniz I. 35; 231, 232, 233 

Don, the firſt that aſſumed the title, 113, 114 

Douro river, 16, 17 

Dragon's blood, 103 

Dramatic writers, 157. 161 ; 

Drugs, medicinal, of the colonies, 30. 65. 97. 
100. 103, 104, 105, 106. 108 

Duties exorbitant on foreign manufactures, 8 5 

Dying- plants of the colonies, 64. 98. 100 


E 
Earthquake, eſtimate of the loſs ſuſtained by it at 
Liſbon, 116 * 
Ediſices, ancient, 129, 130. 132 
modern, 133, 134 


Edward I. 238, 239 


Emanuel I. 43. 245, 246 

Emery found in Portugal, 45 

Encubert, prophecy of, 25 | 

England, amount of grain it received from and ſent 
to France, 89 


w—— trade of, with Portugal, 59, 60, 61, 62, 


3 
Entre Douro e Minho, province, deſcription of, 


45 
3 of Father Macedo, 160 
Epitaph, curious, 186, 187 
Epſam ſalts, 48 
Ericeira, harbour of, 31 
Eſcobar, Andri de, anecdotes of, 173 
Eſparto found in Algarve, 40 
12 cape of, 32 

ſpeſende, port of, 30 
EAirella, mountain of, 12 
Eftremadura, province, deſcription of, 7, 8 
Eulogy, a premium offered for one, 73 
Ewes of Guinea imported into Caſtile and Eng- 

land, go | 
Exports of Portugal, 60, 61. 63 


F 


* 

Faro, harbour of, 34 
Fern, a ſpecies of which yields a ſilken down, 100 
Fernando I. 236 
Ferum Speculare, 107 
Fidalgos, character of, 142, 143 
Fidler, a book dedicated to one, 173 
Figures, ancient, on a rock, 28 
| Fiſh formerly caught by the Portugueſe on the 
coaſts of England, 62, 63 


- 
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Fiſh, quantity of, imported, 62 

—— price of, per quintal, 62 

—— a premium offered for the beſt manner of 
curing, 69 ELKE 

Fiſheries, obſervations on, 

— number of the Duich which ſubſiſt by, 93 

amount of their produce, 91, 92 

Fiſhery of coral formerly in Algarve, $8 

Fiſb. oil, remarks on, 57 

Flax, price of, 54 

various ſpecies of, 99 

Fleets of cruzadors trade with Portugal, 232 

Flints for making toys, 47 

Flora Luſitania, written by Mt. V andelli, 41 

Flour of Indian corn, 39 

— of cheſnuts, 39 

Forgery, remarkable, 185 

Fortreſs of St. Julian, 32 

of St. Lawrence, 32 

of Dieu, 183 

Faſfils, various, 46. 48. 103 

Fountains, remarkable, 23, 24 

Fullers-earth, remarks on, 48. 50. 108 


G 


Galuaon, Don Antonio, anecdotes of, 192, 193 

General, a ſingular one, 261 

Gentlemen of Portugal, character of, 142 

Georgics of Virgil, a premium offered for a tranſla- 
tion of, 70 

Gibraltar, derivation of the word, 150 

Ginger, quantity of, prepared by the Dutch, 65: 
99 


quantity of, ſent from the Antilles ta 
Europe, 99 


Gold found in Portugal, 17, 18. 21. 43, 44 

— native, a remarkably large piece of, in the 
poſſeſſion of the Queen of Portugal, 88 

— mines of, 21. 43, 44. 87. 107 

— mixed with platina, 107 

—— its formation in the mines, 87, $8 

found in cryſtalized pyrites, 105 

— - antimony uſed in purifying, 106 

—— the nations poor that poſleſs mines of, 87 

Goths in Luſitania, 219 

Gout, how named by the Arabians, 150 

Grain, quantity of, imported annually, 77. 80. 
82 


—— what kind of, moſt cultivated in the kings 
dom, 53 

— price of, 54 

— of the produce of Brazil, 88 

—— quantity of, England received from and ſent 
to France, 89 


MM 2 Grammar, 


| 
| 
| 
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: 
| 


Grammar, 2 premium offered for the beft philo- 
ſophic one of the Portugueſe language, 72 
Granitts, 46 | 


Gratian, remarks of, on the Portugueſe nobility, 


13 
; Gn ancient, deſcription of, 28 


Guadiana, river, 17, 18 br 
Guaxima, a tree of the rind of which are made 
- ropes, 55 

uevera, remarks of, on the Portugueſe nobility, 


3 
Gun-powder, obfervations on, 69 


H 


Hair-powder made of a root called mandioca, 64 

Hard-ware, amount of, ſent by England to Por- 
tugal in the year 1784, 63 

Hats, manufactories of, 5. 56 

Hemp, price of, 54 

— made of different vegetable ſubſtances, 99 

Hemp-ſeed, difficulty of tranſporting from Brazil to 
Europe, 99 

Henry I. 251, 252 | 

Hibernia, fappolsd derivation of the word, 218 

Hippopotamus found on the coaſt of Angola, 92 

Hiſlorians, principal, 1357 

Hiftery of Portugal, a learned Italian engaged to 
write, 241 h 

— of Brazil, 167 . 

Holland, number of its inhabitants that ſubſiſt by 
the fiſhery trade, 93 

Hota, a Mooriſh lady, anecdotes of, 188, 189, 
190 

Huſks, caps made of, 98 


I 
alap grows in Brazil, 100 
beria, Spain anciently ſo called, 216 
Fewels of the crown diſpoſed of to provide ſuſte- 
nance for the poor, 231 
Fews, origin of, in Spain and Portugal, 218 
—— baniſhed to the iſland of St. Thomas, 98 
— great improvements made by them, 98 
Implements of huſbandry, a premium offered for 
improving, 68 
Imports of Portugal from Brazil, 63, 64, 65 
from England, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63 
from Ireland, 59, 60 
Indian-corn, 89 | 


Ladige, 50. 55. 64. 89 


how to preſerve it from mould, 101, 102 
Induſiry and 1 on, 55 


Ingu ſition, by whom eſtabliſhed in Portugal, 248 
Inguiſitions, number of, in Portugal, 10 
Inſcriptian, curious, 175 

Tnſcriptional ſtones, ancient, 131 


2 I. 237, 238 


obn II. 242, 243, 244, 24 
* 75 247. — on R 1 
ohn IV. 172, 173. 256, 257, 2 
John V. 262, 407 Mort og 
Ireland, trade of, with Portugal, 59, 60 
Iron, mines of, 44, 45. 49, 50. 106, 107. 
— mineral of globular figures, 107 
Iſabella, Dona, anecdotes of, 232, 233 
[fonglaſs, remarks on, 56. 58 


K 
King of Portugal, his titles, 11 3 


— of Poriugal and Algarve, the firſt that took 
the title, 230 | 


Kings of Portugal, anecdotes of, 224, & eg. 9 


— hoſtile, reward for killing, 110 

— Ceremonies formerly uſed at their death, 
134, 135, 136 

Knighthood, orders of, 114 


L 


Lagos, port of, 33 
akes, principal, 19, 20 
Land, portion of, under tillage, 37 
— imperfect manner of cultivating, 37, 38 
— produce of an acre of, in wine and corn, 53 
—— expence of cultivation, 53 ; 
—— a premium offered for the beſt method of 
burning, 67 
——- ſandy, a premium offered for the beſt me- 
thod of cultivating, 68 
— value of, depends upon the price of wool, 


8 

N Portugueſe, 147, & ſeqg. 

Laws, Juſtinian, 74 | 

— — conſtitutional, 109, 110, 111 

— penal, 111 

againſt beggars, 144 ; 

Lead, mines of, 44. 49 = 

— — a ſpecies of, ſimilar to that of which the 
Engliſh make pencils, 106 

Learning, progteſs of, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 159 | 4 5 


umes, price of, 54 | 
Lemin-tree remarkably fruitful, 13 
Letter, the plague communicated by one, 238, 


2 
2 Lexicon 
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Lexicen of Portugueſe words derived from the 
Arabic, 149 

Library, the firſt in the royal palace, 24r 

Lima, river, 18 ESE > 

Linen, manufactories of, 5 

Liſbon, bar of, 32 : 

— number of ſhips arrived there in the year 
1790, 6x _ 

—— a premium offered for the beſt topographico- 
medica deſcription of, 70 

— 2 premium offered for the beſt account of the 
actual medical temperament of, 70 

Literature, various, 157 

— for the beft account of the ſtate of, a 
premium offered, 71 

Litter, manner of travelling in, 145 

Locution, a premium offered for the beſt treatiſe on, 

I 

Lutiad, an epic poem, various tranflations of, 179 

Lucius, ſuppoſed zra of his reign in Portugal, 217 

Luſitania, the moſt ancient name of Portugal, 2 

ſuppoſed derivation of the word, 2 

— ſo named after Lucius, 217 | 

—— ancient, 217 

— modern, 217 

Luſitanians extended their conqueſts farther than the 
Romans, Macedonians, or Phcenicians, 121 


* 


Macedo, Franciſco de, anecdotes of, 160, 161, 
162 

Machines for ſpirining cotton, number of, eſtabliſh- 
ed in England, 82 

Magelbanes, Fernando de, anecdotes of, 190, 191 

Magna Charta, 109, 110, 111 | 

Magnets of Portugal and Brazil, 45. 107 

Magnefia, remarks on, 48. 50 : 

Magrico, anecdotes of, 195, 196 

Maize, culture of, 53 

 Mamoniiro, an exotic plant that yields oil, 54 

Mandioca, a root, of which is made hair- powder, 
64 | 

Manganeſe, mines of, 49 

Manifeſto, remarkable, 261 

Manufactories, 4, 5, b. 44. 55, 56, 57, 58. 79. 83 

number of, in the kingdom, 55, 78 

— — ſ{uppoied amount of all their pro- 
duce, 81 


their produce not equivalent to the 
value of the corn imported, 82 
thoſe moſt advantageous to the ſtate, 


— U—3⁊ĩ2— 


82, 83 . g 
m— general obſervations on, 57. 74. 82, 
83, 84, 85, 86 | ; 


26g 


Manure, a premium offered for the beſt ſubſtitute of 
that of animal dung, 67 

Marbles, various, of Portugal, 46. 50 

Marine, royal, ſtate of, 118, 119 | 

pay of the officers, 119, 120 

Maſcarenhas, Don Fohn de, © anecdotes of, 182, 
18 


Mathynerice negle& of, 158 

Meaſures and weights, table of, xi 

Mello, Don Manoel de, anecdotes of, 163, 164 

Mendoxa, Fernandes de, anecdotes of, 174, 175 

Menezes, Don Fohn de, anecdotes of, 170, 171 

Mentiroſo, Don Pedro de, narrative of, 197, & ſeqq« 

Mercury, mines of, 49 

Mermaids of Angola, 92 

Military eſtabliſhment, 117 

ancient, a premium offered for the beſt 
account of, 73 

Mineral productions of the colonies, 49, 50. 103, 
104. 106, 107 | 

Mines, ancient, 21. 25, 26, 27. 43 

Minho, river, 19 

Minium anciently found in the river Minho, 19 

Moalybdenum plumbago, pencils made of, 105 

Mondego, river, 18, 19 

port of, 31 - 

Montejunto, mountain of, 12 

Mor iſb remains, 133, 134 

Moors invade Spain and Portugal, 220 

Mor pbeto, for the belt method of eradicating the 
diſeaſe in Brazil, a premium offered, 71 

— their deſcendants baniſhed from Spain, 255 

Mather of Hannibal a native of Luſitania, 218 

Mountains, principal, deſcription of, 10, 11, 12, 


I 
8 apparel of white drapery, 135 
Mummies, medicinal vittues of, 1 50 
Muſarabe, meaning of the word, 150 
Muſeovy glaſi, 46. 104 


| Mujeums, 46. 106 


Mu ſic, the only branch of the fine arts cultivated in 
Portugal, 158 

——— profeſſors of, 172, 173 

Muſtet-balls, native, of iron mineral, 107 

Muſe, a ſpecies of, yielded by the cats of Algalia, 
91 


N 


Natural Hiflory, writers on, 17 

Naval force, 118, 119 

Neronha, Don Garcia de, anecdotes of, 185 

Newfoundland fiſh, quantity of, imported in Bri- 
tiſh ſhips, 62 


price of, per quintal, 62 
Nitre, remarks on, 50 
Niure, 


27 t 
Nitre, for producing a quantity of, by artificial 


means, 2 premium offered, 69 

| Nobility, character of, 114 

—— CGratian's remark on them, 137 

w—— Guivera's, 138 

' w——— forfeited formerly in certain caſes, 110, 
111 

Nutmeg, a fruit reſembling the produce of Brazil, 

| O 


Odimira, port of, 33 

Officers of the Royal Navy, pay of, 119, 120 
Cal, 39. 92 | 

— price of, 54 

— extracted from an exotic plant, 54 

— manufaQory of, 79 

— of. fiſh, remarks on, 57. 92 

Oporto, harbour of, 30 | 

, Crange-tree, temarkably fruitful, 4 

juice of, uſed with tea inſtead of cream, 


2 i 

Order of the Garter, Kings of Portugal who were 

Knights of, 238. 245 
Orders of knighthood, 114 
Orta, Garcia de, anecdotes of, 171, 172 
O mountain, deſcription of, 13 
Oxen employed in drawing vehicles of burden, 145 
— price of, in the year 1368, 17 


P 


Paper, manufaRory of, 56 

Pariſhes, number of, in the kingdom, 10 

Paſtel, quantity of, produced in the iſland of Ma- 
deira, 100 

Peaſantry, oppreſſion of, 36. 78. 142 

Pederneira, bay of, 31 | 

Pedro, Prince, account of, 239, 240 

Pedro I. 234, 235 

P. dre II. 260, 261, 262 

Peniche, ſound of, 31 

Pepper, tranſplanted by the 
St. Thomas, 98, 99 

—— cultivation of, piohibited, to encourage 
that of India, 100 

Periz, Antony, anecdotes of, 186, 187 

Perſic-word: in the Portugueſe language, 150,.151 

—— — how introduced, conjectures on, 151 

— ——— inthe Engliſh language, 151 

Pewter, manufaQtory of, 44 

Philip II. 252, 253 

Philip III. 254, 255 

Philip IV. 255, 256 


Jews in the iſland of 
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Pheenicians in Portugal, 43 | 
Pilgrim, narrative of, 197, & ſegg. 
Pipe of wine, prime colt of, 53 
Pitch, a ſubſtitute for, 105 a 


Pitta, Don Sebaſlian da, anecdotes of, 167, 168 


Plague communicated by a letter, 238, 239 

Planets of obſervation, how to find the equations 
of, a premium offered, 69 

Plant, exotic, valuable, 54 

Plants of Portugal, an es on, 40 

— medicinal, of the colonies, 41. 65. 101 

Platina found in Brazil, 107 y 

Poems, premiums offered for, 73 

— epic, in the Portugueſe language, 156 

—— paſtoral, 157 

Poets, Portugueſe, 156, 1 $7 

Pope Jobn. XXI. born at Liſbon, 230 

Population of the kingdom, 10. 57, 52. 77 

——— amount of, in the reign of Auguſtus 
Cſar, 219 | 

— — of the colonies, 52 

Porcelain, materials for making, 47 

Ports and bays, 29 

Portugal, ſituation and etymology of, 1 

— length and breadth of, 1. 10 

——— Circumference of, 10 | | 

w=— leagues of ſea-coaſt and terreſtrial bound- 
ary, 10 

————— how bounded, 2 

———— modern diviſion of, 2 

provinces of, 3 | 

Pot- aſb, amount of, ſold by Ruſſia to England, 
102 

Prefaces, ten, given to a book, 169 | 

Premiums offered by the Royal Academy of Liſ- 
bon, 66, & ſegg. 

Promontorium Sacrum, the ancient name of Caps 
St. Vincent, 216 | 

Provinces of the kingdom, deſcription of, 3, & ſegg. 

Pucbari, a fruit reſembling nutmeg, 99 

Pumice-flone in the Agores Iſles, 108 

Puzzolana found near Liſbon, 

Pyrites, various kinds of, 48. 105, 106 


8 
Queen, penalty for ſpeaking ill of, 111 


Juina Juina, or Jeſuits bark, three new kinds of, 
found in Brazil, 65 


R 


Reeds uſed as pens for writing and drawing, 16 
Reform wanting in Portugal, 75 


Reſin, | 


Reſin, elaſtic, of Brazil, 99g _ 
Revenue of the crown, 115 
Revolution of 1640, 255, 256 
promoted by Cardinal Richlieu, 256 
Ribeiro, Bernardino, anecdotes of, 164, 165 
Rice, 54 
—— amount of, exported from Carolina in o 
year, 89 pd 
Ricino, an exotic plant, which yields oil, 54 
Rind of a tree which ſerves to make ropes, 55 
River Nile, Albuquerque propoſed to change the 
courſe of, 182 
Rivers, account of, 13. 16, 17, 18. 30. 33, 34 
——— thoſe of Gallicia and of Ireland had an- 
ciently ſimilar names, 17 
 Roaerick the laſt of the Gothic kings, 220, 221 
Romans in Luſitania, 43. 219. 


8 


Sagris, bay of, 33 i 

Sal ammoniac extracted from the volcanos of the 
iſland of Michael, 105 

Satt, 23. 31. 105 

—— premium offered for extracting alkali from, 69 

— Epſom, 48 | 

Salt-petre made from alum and red marl, 104 

Sancho I. 226, 227\ 

Sancho II. 229 ö 

Sceptre made of gold found in the river Tagus, 44 

Schomberg, Duke de, nis uvitrvation on ihe Poriue 
gueſe, 261 | 

Sealing-wax, a ſubſtitute for, 103 

Sebaſtian I. 248, & ſeqq.- 

Selir, bay of, 31 

Sepulchre, ancient, 130 

Setuval, bay of, 32 ; 

Ship, a premium offered for the beſt deſign of one, 
68 


—— a premium offered for the eaſieſt manner of 

aſcertaining the diſtance it ſails in a given time, 
69 

Ships, number of, that arrived at Liſbon in the 
year 1790, 61 

— Careened with aſphaltum, 105 

Siege, the manner of conducting, by parallels in- 

vented by the Turks, 183 | 
Silk, raw, price of, 54 

— manufaQtories of, 6. 55. 58 

—— number of perſons employed in them, 57. 78 

— worms, remarkable, 56. 93 

—— produced by a ſpecies of fern, 100 

Silver, mines of, 43, 44. 49 

Sines, port of, 33 

Snakes of Brazil, tanning their ſkins recommended, 
93 


Ss © D-- &:& 271 


Soap, how named in different languages, 151 

Sovereigns of Portugal, a chionological ſeries of, 
264 | 

Specie- and bullion brought from Liſbon to Fal- 
mouth, 62 | 

— — brought from Brazil to Portugal 
in 60 years, 115 

amount of, ſuppoſed to have been Joſt in 

the earthquake, 116 

quantity of, in circulation in the kingdom, 


11 
8 of the colonies, 98, 99 
Spiders, a ſpecies of, which produce ſilk, 56. 94 
Springs, remarkable, 23, 24, 25 
Spunges found on the coaſts of Portugal and Brazil, 
8. 94 
e equeſtrian, 131, 132 
ancient, 129 132 
Stones, precious, various, 49. 103, 104 
Structures, public, 133 
Sugar, quantity of, produced by the Jews in the 
iſland of St. Thomas, 98 
manner of purifying, without waſte, 102 
Sulphur, mines of, 48. 105 


T. 


Tagus, river, 14, 15, 16 
Tamarinds of Brazil, 98 


| Tanning of the ſkins of ſnakes recommended, 93 


Tavora, port of, 34 

Tea-tree tranſplanted by the Engliſh in Carolina, 
98 | | 

Temples, ancient, 129, 130. 132 

Tin, mines of, 44. 49 

Titles of the kings of Portugal, 113 

Title-page, curious, 169 


Tombs ot the primitive kings of Portugal had ne'- - 


ther epitaph nor inſcription, 228. 
Towns, number of, in the kingdom, 10 
Trade of Portugal with England, 59, 60, 61, 62, 
63 | 


with Ireland, 59, 60 

with Brazil, 63, 64 

Tragedy, a premium offered for the beſt, 73 

Tras-2s- Montes, province, deſcription of, 6 

Treaſures brought from Brazil to Portugal, 115 

from Litbon to Falmouth, 62 

— carried away by the Spaniards from Por- 
tugal, 116 | 

Treatiſe on the art of playing the bag-pipes, 173 

— of thieving, 180 

Treaty between Portugal and England in the reign 
of Edward III. 62, 63 

Tree, immenſely large, 5 


Tree, 


Ee aa. . ͤ 


— — «od 
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Tree, the rind of one which ſerves to make ropes, 


3 
. — one which yields the genuine varniſh, 103 
Trees, a premium offered for planting, 68, 69 
— number of, deſtroyed in Brazil, 95 
 —» Whoſe bark yield a kind of hemp, 99 
' Trophies, remarkable, 134. 193 
Turnips, remarkably large, 40 
Tyrians in Luſitania, 217 


V 


Varniſh-tree of Brazil, 103 a 
Vegetable productions of the colonies, 54, 55. 64, 
65. 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, IOI, 103 

Liana, port of, 29 

Vieira, Antonio, anecdotes of, 179, 180 

Villa do Conde, port of, 30 

Villa Nova de Portimaen, port of, 33 

Vine-root, remarkably productive, 4 

Vines, culture and produce of, 53 

Virgil, for the beſt tranſlation of his Georgics, a 
premium offered, 70 

Viriatus, ſepulchre of, 131 

Univerſities, 10 | 

Laage, remarkable, 184 


vw 


Walnut. tree, remarkably fruitful, 4 

Walls, ancient, 132, 133 ; 

Marx produced by a ſhrub in Brazil, 100 

IViights and meaſures, table of, xi 

Mell, remarkable, 23, 24 

Whatle-fihery, what the Dutch gained by it in the 
year 1697, 92 

n heat, rapid growth of, 15 

Hite uſed in the colour of mourning, 135 

IVine, vaiious kinds of, 39 

— prime colt of, 53, 54 


tin BD FT 3. | : 


Wine, quantity of, produced in an acre, 53 

— culture of, more produQtive than that of 
grain, 53 

—— Aa premium offered for a treatiſe on the beft 
method of cultivating, improving, and preſerv- 
ing, 66, 67 | 

Wamen, deſcription of, 139. 141 
| employed formerly to mourn over the de- 
ceaſed, 134 * 


; — various, of the produce of Brazil, 95, 96. 


9 a 

— gravity of a foot cube of each kind, 95, 96 

— petreſied, 46, 48 | 

Mool, obſervations on, 57 $ 

—— price of, 54 | 1 

— one of the principal things upon which agri- 
culture depends, 83 

— dangerous to prohibit the exportation of, 84 

Waollen-cloths, manufactories of, 55, 57, 58 

— the moſt intereſting of 
all others, 83 


— amount of, imported from England 
in the year 1784, 63 

Wards derived from the Arabic and Perſic, a" liſt 

of, 148, 149 . 

— — Engliſh ſuppoſed to be of Perſic origin, a 
liſt of, 151 

Mriters, principal, 5 5. 156, 157. 159 

Mriting- pens made of reeds, 1 


. Writings, voluminous, of Macedo, 160 


or de Mello, 103, 164 


X 
Aamut, Rabo ben, anecdotes of, 188, 189, 190 


2 


Zebras, obſervations on, 90 
Zig ag, a Perſic word, 151 


THE END. 


